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This  Book  is  written 


Ert  f&Emorg  of 

eMY  smother 

And  it  is  dedicated  to  all 
REAL  FRIENDS,  Known  and  Unknown. 


For  “They  are  the  people  we  choose  for  ourselves 
through  life,  who  are  our  real  friends  and  relations. 
They  are  the  ones  who  understand  us  and  love  us  in 
spite  of  much  we  may  do  that  is  ugly  and  wrong.  They 
are  the  ones  to  whom  we  turn  in  our  misery  and  woe. 

“They,  too,  are  the  ones  who,  when  we  have  risen, 
not  above  our  true  selves  but  above  our  average,  are  not 
surprised  nor  incredulous,  but  just  happy  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  their  love 
and  worthy  of  our  ideals  too. 

“No  wonder  these  true  friends  are  more  to  us  than  those 
who,  perchance,  have  known — or  rather  ‘unknown’ — us  all 
our  lives.  No  wonder,  then,  we  turn  to  them  instinctively 
in  the  great  moments  of  our  lives.  We  cannot  live  without 
love,  and  the  heart  where  love  and  understanding  are,  is 
the  heart  of  a  friend  we  have  known  and  loved  all  our 
lives — even  though  we  only  met  him,  or  her,  in  the  flesh 
yesterday.” 


(Quoted  from  ‘With  Silent  Friends’  by  the  personal  permission  of 
Mr  Richard  King,  including  other  extracts  within  these  pages.) 


HOME. 


“  When  the  things  we  love  are  far  away, 

Yet  let  us  be  quite  sure 
They  wait  for  us,  dear  and  unchanged, 

Till  we  go  home  once  more. 

The  country  sights,  the  country  sounds, 

The  smell  of  new-mown  hay, 

The  swirl  and  plop  of  rising  fish, 

The  rabbits  at  their  play  ; 

The  Summer  twilights,  long  and  still, 

The  bats  on  wheeling  wings, 

The  early  mornings  veiled  in  mist 
Through  which  a  blackbird  sings. 

The  stable-yard  with  red-tiled  roof, 

Warm  in  the  sun  of  June, 

The  row  of  heads  that  watched  for  us 
On  Sunday  afternoon  ; 

Long,  quiet  rides  through  winding  lanes 
And  up  the  open  hill, 

Each  memory  and  each  dream  is  true, 

And  waiting  for  us  still. 

The  frosty  Autumn  morning 
When  the  air  we  breathed  was  wine, 

The  soft  and  cloudy  Winter  days 
When  “going”  was  divine  ; 

The  woods  we  “drew,”  the  banks  we  “ lepped,” 
The  hedgerows  where  we  killed, 

The  hours  when  life  was  just  a  hunt, 

And  every  wish  fulfilled  ; 

The  long  hack  home  through  driving  rain, 

The  sleep  before  the  fire, 

These  things  still  wait — though  far  away — 

The  land  of  our  desire. 

The  mud,  the  wind,  the  falling  leaves, 

The  cawing  of  the  rooks, 

The  wood  fire’s  smoke,  the  primroses, 

The  worn  old  sporting  books  ; 

The  terrier’s  whine,  the  ferret’s  box, 

The  badger  in  the  wood, 

The  country  ways,  the  country  things 
We  loved — and  understood — 

Are  far  away,  so  very  far ; 

But  let  us  be  quite  sure 
They  wait  for  us,  dear  and  unchanged, 

Till  we  go  home  once  more.” 

— W.  W. 


Published  in  ‘The  Field,’  1925. 


PREFACE. 


Marchbank, 

Mid-Lothian. 


Up  here  with  the  wind  in  our  faces, 

And  the  brown  heath  under  our  feet, 

We  look  through  the  shimmering  spaces 
Towards  tower  and  steeple  and  street ; 

To  the  Lion  splendidly  sleeping, 

To  the  tall  Crags  silent  and  grey, 

To  the  Castle  its  grim  guard  keeping, 

And  the  shining  shield  of  the  Bay. 

Up  here  with  the  clean  winds  blowing, 

I  look  to  you,  City  of  mine, 

I  fill  me  a  goblet  o’erflowing 
And  pledge  you  in  Pentland  wine  ! 

With  a  full  heart  thrilled  by  a  story, 

While  the  hills  stand  round  like  kings, 

I  write  to  a  lasting  glory 
With  thoughts  that  the  hill-wind  brings  ! 

— In  Pentland  Wine. 

(By  Personal  permission  of  Mr  Will  Ogilvie,  including  other 
quotations  within  these  pages.) 


And  “  to  you,”  dear  people,  who  may  read  these  pages  telling 
of  a  life  where  memory  lives  on,  I  quote  two  lines  from  the  last 
page  in  “  The  Squire's  ”  Hound  List,  by  which  I  too,  having 
done  my  best,  ask  you  to — 

“  Be  to  our  virtues  ever  kind, 

And  to  our  faults  a  little  blind.” 

My  very  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  are  extended  to  those 
kind  friends  of  mine  who  have  helped  me,  both  by  their  per- 
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mission  to  use  extracts  from  their  books  and  poems,  and  by 
their  encouragement  and  help — through  friendship — to  complete 
this  life-story  to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  memory.  Major  Fairfax- 
Blakeborough,  whom  I  have  known  over  a  score  of  years,  has 
been,  as  of  yore,  a  friend  indeed,  and  it  is  through  his  valuable 
advice  and  generous  help  this  book  is  now  completed. 

And,  again,  my  deep  gratitude  is  due  to  Mrs  Sharp  (34  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh)  for  her  part  in  typing  my  MS.  during  the 
many  months  I  was  writing  it.  The  index  has  also  been  prepared 
by  her,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  not  only  the  perfection  of  her 
work  and  the  time  and  care  she  has  given  to  it,  but  there  has 
always  been  that  welcome  and  personal  interest  given,  as  by  real 
friends,  both  by  herself  and  her  husband,  and  I  hold  dear  a 
remembrance  of  those  many  pleasant  hours  spent  at  work  in  their 
home. 


Dec.  1925. 


FOREWORD. 


“  Not  for  the  lust  of  killing',  not  for  the  places  of  pride, 

Not  for  the  hate  of  the  hunted,  we  English  saddle  and  ride, 

But  because  in  the  gift  of  our  fathers  the  blood  in  our  veins  that  flows 
Must  answer  for  ever  and  ever  the  challenge  of  ‘  Yonder  he  goes.’  ” 

— W.  O 

This  book  aims  at  placing  on  record  the  life  of  my  mother, 
who  was,  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  a  great 
sportswoman  and  a  lady  of  many  parts.  Probably  none 
who  knew  her  intimately  and  all  her  varied  attainments 
would  have  been  less  generous  or  less  full  of  admiration  of 
her  character  than  I,  her  daughter.  Nevertheless,  they 
would  have  had,  amongst  many  obvious  disadvantages,  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  sink  their  own  individuality  in 
the  main  theme.  In  my  case  that  has  been  wellnigh  im¬ 
possible.  My  mother  and  I  were  almost  inseparable  from 
the  days  of  my  childhood  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  We 
were  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  each  other’s  lives. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  writing  what  will  be  in  a  way  a  unique 
book,  analysing  what  was  certainly  a  unique  life,  I  have 
not  been  able  entirely  to  eliminate  the  chronicler  from  the 
chronicle.  Where  the  ego  has  crept  in  it  is  to  speak  with 
personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of  one  who  was  com¬ 
panion  as  well  as  mother,  to  recount  incidents  in  which 
we  both  shared,  or  to  illustrate  some  phase  in  my  mother’s 
character  and  temperament  which  I  so  well  understood  and 
so  much  loved.  Further  than  this  my  own  lifelong,  and 
fairly  wide  and  varied,  connection  with  sport,  sportsmen, 
and  sportswomen,  horses  and  hounds,  is  occasionally  referred 
to  in  passing,  not  to  parade  it  or  to  co-opt  in  any  way  a 
personal  autobiography  with  what  is  essentially  a  mono¬ 
graph.  So  where  I,  the  author  of  these  memoirs,  creep  in, 
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it  is  with  no  desire  for  limelight,  but  with,  I  hope,  obvious 
good  and  sufficient  reason. 

Ever  since  my  mother’s  death  in  1919  I  have  had  a  desire 
to  write  a  record  of  her  life,  a  life  so  remarkable  that  I  feel 
it  may  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  knew  her  more 
or  less  intimately,  but  to  a  world  of  to-day  in  which  women 
have  shown  their  ability  to  take  office  in  so  many  new 
departments  of  public  life,  and  to  carry  those  responsibilities 
through  with  such  success.  My  mother  was  in  advance 
of  the  present-day  evolution,  for  some  forty  years  ago 
she  was  one  of  those  first  women  to  act  as  deputy  M.F.H. 
and  to  control  a  pack.  Later  she  was  Master  of  Harriers, 
and  became  universally  known  as  “  The  Squire.” 

I  have  been  told  that  I  should  have  written  this  book — 
to  make  a  success  of  it — immediately  after  her  death,  but 
through  the  lack  of  written  information,  and  my  own  in¬ 
experience  of  literary  work,  I  was  not  only  diffident  about 
beginning  (having  only  her  hunting  diaries  and  some  notes 
from  my  father’s  journals  to  help  me),  but  also  felt  that 
there  was  virtue  in  a  mature  view  of  a  life  so  unique.  Thanks 
to  the  encouragement  of  many  kind  friends,  and  with  the 
aid  of  letters  and  information  I  have  collected  in  scrap¬ 
books  through  the  passing  years,  I  made  a  start,  with  the 
memory  of  happy  days  when  all  the  world  was  young  and 
all  the  trees  were  green  as  my  chief  guide.  Every  anecdote 
or  story,  be  it  important  or  unimportant  in  the  family 
history,  every  experience,  every  lesson  taught  or  idea  ex¬ 
pressed,  was  told  or  given  to  me  personally  by  her  during 
our  long  and  joyous  years  of  companionship.  I  listened  and 
learned  under  my  remarkably  well-informed  mother-tutor 
during  our  rides  or  our  walks,  or  when  sitting  over  a  Bentley 
or  a  Mull  fireside.  I  loved  to  listen  to  these  graphic  stories 
and  experiences  of  the  long  ago  ;  they  had  a  wonderful 
fascination,  for  she  loved  to  live  in  the  past,  to  re-enjoy 
and  merge  it  into  the  present.  Although  it  is  six  years 
since  that  sad  day  in  November  when  the  “  Squire  of 
Bentley  ”  passed  away,  I  do  not  think  her  name  is  any 
the  less  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  knew  her  best.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  like  the  ivy,  a  clinging  and  growing 
memory,  for,  alas  !  Bentley  now  stands  lonely,  and  lonely 
are  her  people,  but  some  day  we  look  forward  to  the 
present  little  Squire  living  there.  Though  “  roses  droop 
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and  die  when  summer  days  go  by,  still  do  their  fragrance 
linger  through  dark  winter,”  and  it  will  be  the  same 
with  the  memory  of  “  Our  Squire,”  which  will  live, 
as  with  us,  in  the  hearts  of  our  Bentley  folk,  and  in 
that  dear  homeland  of  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  sport  and  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  merit  of  originality  is  not 
novelty — it  is  sincerity,  and  it  is  sincerity  which  rings 
truest  and  places  a  crown  upon  our  lives.  Hunting  and 
maintaining  a  hunting  establishment  to  her  meant  good 
fellowship  as  well  as  good  sport.  To  her  the  giving  of 
pleasure  to  others  was  real  joy.  No  subscriptions  were 
taken  for  the  Bentley  Harriers,  so  for  twenty  years  Wor¬ 
cestershire  people  enjoyed  their  sport  free,  and  her  tenants 
were  never  so  happy  as  when  “  The  Squire  ”  was  hunting 
over  their  land.  Not  only  her  tenants — although  the  Bentley 
estate  consisted  of  some  6000  acres — but  also  far  beyond 
her  own  property  did  the  “  cry  ”  of  this  celebrated  little 
pack  bring  music  and  congenial  company  and  happy  days 
in  the  open  to  landowners,  farmers,  and  followers  of  every 
class.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  “  she  was  glad 
of  life  because  it  gave  her  a  chance  to  love  and  to  work,  to 
play  and  to  look  forward ;  to  be  satisfied  with  her  posses¬ 
sions,  but  not  contented  with  herself  until  she  had  made  the 
best  of  them  ;  to  despise  nothing  in  the  world  except  false¬ 
hoods  and  meanness,  and  to  fear  nothing  except  cowardice.” 
“  She  never  tried  to  charm  you — she  just — loved  you.” 

“  The  Squire  ”  was  devoted  to  her  father,  Richard  Hem¬ 
ming,  of  whom  she  always  spoke  as  “  R.  H.”  He  also  was 
an  ideal  Squire,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  and  his 
daughter  never  forgot  all  that  she  and  her  own  family  owed 
to  their  example.  Only  men  and  women  of  worth  can 
recognise  worth  in  others.  It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  all 
my  life,  except  during  the  war,  with  or  near  my  mother 
at  Bentley  or  in  Mull,  so  we  loved  and  understood  one 
another  as  real  friends,  apart  from  our  relationship.  Our 
hearts  beat  in  unison,  we  had  interests  and  sympathies  in 
common,  so  that  part  of  this  book  may  seem  rather  a  human 
document.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  certainly 
would  not  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  were  it  otherwise  !  The 
life  of  my  mother  may  seem  complex  to  those  who  hold  the 
fallacious  idea  that  sportswomen  are  cold,  hard,  masculine, 
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and  devoid  of  finer  feelings.  But  there  was  no  complexity 
in  it ;  it  was  transparent,  natural,  tender  and  true  in  the 
Ruskin  sense.  The  joys  of  Bentley,  with  her  hounds,  her 
home  farm,  her  people,  her  tenants,  and  her  faithful  ser¬ 
vants — the  estate  and  all  that  was  best  in  English  country 
life — all  these  came  under  her  perfect  and  understanding 
leadership.  She  had  the  capabilities  of  a  man  in  dealing 
with  them  all,  yet  possessed  to  the  full  the  womanly  traits 
of  gentleness  which  in  itself  gave  her  power.  To  have  shared 
her  joys  and  sorrows,  her  aspirations  and  inspirations,  is 
a  sacred  memory.  The  joys,  divided  between  us,  were  made 
greater ;  and  the  sorrows,  likewise  shared,  were  made  lighter. 

If  this  life-story  of  a  great  sports  woman  acts  as  a  light 
to  lighten  the  way  of  others,  a  “halloa  for’ard”  for  those 
who  may  gain  help  from  example,  or  be  guided  through 
life’s  difficulties  as  my  mother’s  life  has  guided  mine,  and 
ever  will  guide  it,  it  will  serve  some  good  purpose  and  be 
a  continuation  of  her  life  and  influence  after  death  to  help 
others.  I  somehow  hope  the  writing  of  this  book  of  her 
life  may  prove  a  guidance  and  stimulant  at  those  cross-roads 
of  life  which  call  for  direction.  As  in  the  dear  old  lanes  of 
Worcestershire  a  guiding  star  is  often  essential,  so  the  story 
cf  the  life  of  the  dear  “  Squire  ”  may  be  to  some  as  a  star 
shining  brightly  ahead.  Many  of  the  lanes  of  life  and 
thought  still  lead  Bentley  wajr  to  me.  The  best  in  life  was 
always  there — love  and  work,  added  to  which  was  the 
joyous  days  of  youth,  sport,  horses,  hounds,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  men  and  women  famed  in  the  annals  of 
venery  as  well  as  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life.  Many 
there  are  to-day  who,  looking  back  on  their  lives,  centre 
their  happiest  moments  around  that  dear  old  home  and 
that  great-hearted  generous  sportswoman,  my  mother,  and 
the  real  friend  of  every  one — “  The  Squire  of  Bentley.” 

“  We  have  seen  a  run  together, 

We  have  ridden  side  by  side  ; 

It  binds  us  to  each  other, 

Like  a  lover  to  his  bride. 

We  have  seen  a  run  together, 

When  the  hounds  ran  far  and  fast ; 

We  have  hearkened  by  each  other, 

To  the  huntsman’s  cheering  blast.”  1 


1  Hunting  song,  written  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Saddell. 
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At  Bentley  Manor. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  fitting  to  add  at  this  juncture  the 
impression  “  The  Squire  ”  made  upon  one!,  who  was  not  of 
the  family,  but  who  caught  a  true  conception  of  what  may 
be  termed  “  the  inwardness  ”  of  my  mother.  A  well- 
known  writer  on  sport  wrote  the  following  appreciation 
for  ‘  Horse  and  Hound  ’  in  November  1919,  when 
“  The  Squire  ”  died  : — 


A  FAMOUS  LADY  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  SPORT. 

The  Late  “  Squire  of  Bentley.” 

“  A  great  sportswoman  and  a  great-hearted  generous  lady  has 
been  called  away  in  the  passing  hence  of  Mrs  Cheape  of  Bentley 
Manor,  Redditch.  ‘  The  Squire  ’  (as  Mrs  Cheape  was  known 
throughout  sporting  circles)  fell  a  victim  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
a  malignant  growth,  and  from  the  outset  there  was  no  hope  of 
her  recovery.  As  she  lived,  so  she  died — a  plucky  gentlewoman, 
ever  considerate  of  those  around  her,  and  bearing  her  last  great 
trial  with  that  wonderful  fortitude  which  characterised  her  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  many  sorrows  which  came  to  her  in  recent  years. 

“  Born  in  1853,  Mrs  Cheape  began  her  sporting  career  on  a 
pony  with  hounds  in  Worcestershire,  and  throughout  her  long 
life  she  continued  to  play  an  active  part  in  hunting  and  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  hounds.  Above  everything  else  ‘  The 
Squire  '  was  a  sportswoman  and  an  enthusiast.  She  really  loved 
sport  for  all  that  is  best  in  it — for  its  poetry,  its  music,  its 
good  fellowship,  and  its  science.  In  the  latter  it  has  fallen  to 
few  ladies  to  be  more  thoroughly  versed,  to  have  such  unique 
opportunities  of  experience,  and  to  none  perhaps  to  be  so  long 
associated  with  the  management  of  hounds  and  a  hunting 
country. 

“  The  late  Mrs  Cheape  married  Colonel  G.  C.  Cheape,  who 
was  Master  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Fife  country  during 
one  of  the  periods  that  the  late  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson 
controlled  the  remainder  of  the  Fife  domains.  Later  Colonel 
Cheape  became  Master  of  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Hounds, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  from  1887  to  1889,  in  which 
latter  year  he  was  compelled  to  go  abroad.  Then  was  it  that 
‘  The  Squire '  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  controlling  a 
pack  of  foxhounds,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  lady 
Masters.  Prior  to  this  Mrs  Cheape  had  formed  her  pack  of 
Wellfield  Beagles,  with  which  her  old  friend,  Colonel  Anstruther 
Thomson,  helped  her  so  materially,  and  in  which  he  always 
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displayed  so  much  interest.  The  great  ‘  A.  A.  T.’  had  had 
the  beagles  at  one  time  himself,  and  always  agreed  with  Mrs 
Cheape  that  there  was  no  better  school  for  learning  patience  and 
restraint,  for  watching  houndwork,  or  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  venery. 

“  In  1891,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr  Richard  Hemming, 
Mrs  Cheape  inherited  the  Bentley  estate  in  Worcestershire,  and 
went  there  to  live,  taking  her  pack  with  her  She  thus  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  lady  Masters  of  Hounds.  During  the  war 
Sir  Marteine  Lloyd  presented  her  with  a  small  pack  of  beagles 
with  which  to  begin  operations  again  in  the  happier  days  of 
peace  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  during  hostilities  too  much 
sorrow  and  anxiety  came  to  ‘  The  Squire ’  for  her  to  hunt 
the  pack  with  which  she  had  shown  such  excellent  sport  for  so 
many  years.  Although  intimately  concerned  with  many  in¬ 
terests — the  breeding  of  Highland  ponies  and  polo  ponies  and 
Highland  cattle  on  her  Tiroran  and  Carsaig  properties  on  the 
Isle  of  Mull,  her  farms,  the  breeding  at  one  time  of  long-horned 
cattle  (of  which  she  had  a  famous  herd) — Mrs  Cheape  was  perhaps 
happiest  when  the  Bentley  Beagles  were  running  and  she  was 
showing  sport  to  her  Worcestershire  friends.  It  was  not  merely 
the  camaraderie  of  sport  which  appealed  to  her,  but  also  the 
delight  in  being  able  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  throughout 
her  life  this  unselfish  trait  stands  out  prominently.  She  was 
the  absolute  antithesis  of  what  the  non-sporting  half  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  imagine  the  sportswoman.  All  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  life  were  hers.  Her  nature  was  full  of  sympathy 
— call  it  sentiment  if  you  will, — she  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
loved  to  minister  quietly  and  secretly  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
How  well  the  crofters  of  Mull  knew  this,  and  how  beloved  she 
was  there,  is  known  best  to  those  who  have  stayed  on  the 
island. 

“  It  was  with  her  beagles  and  harriers  that  Mrs  Cheape’s 
sons  and  daughters  all  served  their  sporting  novitiate,  with  their 
mother  as  mentor  and  riding-master.  How  well  they  all  learned 
the  lessons  is  well  known  to  those  connected  with  sport,  and  the 
position  they  took  in  the  ranks  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen 
was  ever  a  source  of  pride  to  her  who  encouraged  their  early 
enthusiasm.  Now,  alas  !  only  two  of  them  remain — Brigadier- 
General  Ronald  Cheape  and  Mrs  W.  H.  M.  Ellis.  Blow  after 
blow  befell  the  poor  ‘  Squire  ’  after  her  husband’s  death  in 
1900.  One  of  her  daughters  was  accidentally  drowned  on  the 
Isle  of  Mull  in  1896;  then  in  1914,  another  daughter,  Mrs  Cay 
(one  of  the  most  perfect  horsewomen  we  have  ever  seen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Master  of  a  pack  of  beagles  in  the  Meynell  country), 
went  down  in  the  ill-fated  Empress  of  Ireland.  Closely  following 
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this  came  the  war,  with  all  it  meant  to  Mrs  Cheape,  whose  three 
sons  were  all  in  the  Army.  In  1916  Captain  Leslie  Cheape,  famed 
in  the  polo  world,  was  killed  in  Katia,  Egypt,  and  two  years  later, 
in  1918,  Colonel  Hugh  Gray-Cheape,  eldest  son  and  heir  to 
Bentley,  was  drowned  in  the  sinking  of  the  Leasowes  Castle  as 
he  was  bringing  his  regiment  from  Egypt.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
Mrs  Cheape  somehow  managed  to  keep  a  bold  front  for  the  sake 
of  those  around  her,  and  in  October  of  last  year  was  out  cubbing 
with  the  Worcestershire  when  they  drew  her  coverts,  whilst  this 
summer  (1919)  she  was  in  Mull.  Those  of  her  wide  circle  of 
sporting  friends  who  saw  her  in  Scotland,  and  later  in  Worcester¬ 
shire  this  year,  could  not  help  but  note  a  great  change.  A  weight 
of  sorrow  and  her  impending  malady  were  all  telling  on  her, 
though  her  own  cheery  personality  in  a  measure  disguised  the 
fact. 

“  This  great  sportswoman  served  her  generation  well,  and  her 
loss  will  be  mourned  not  only  amongst  sportsmen  and  sports¬ 
women,  but  in  many  a  cottage  to  which  her  sympathy  and 
practical  help  brought  continuous  sunshine.  The  name  of  ‘  The 
Squire  ’  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  who  did  every¬ 
thing  she  undertook  well.  The  world  in  general  is  the  poorer 
for  the  passing  of  ‘  The  Squire  of  Bentley,’  just  as  it  is  the 
brighter  and  better  for  her  having  passed  through  it. 

“  There  is  not  space  here  to  speak  of  the  late  Mrs  Cheape  as 
a  horsewoman,  of  her  success  at  hound  and  horse  and  cattle 
shows,  of  the  help  she  gave  at  one  time  and  another  to  some 
harrier  and  beagle  kennels,  of  her  wonderful  memory  and  fund 
of  reminiscence,  of  her  charm  as  a  hostess,  or  her  stories  of  sport 
in  many  parts  of  England.  All  this,  one  hopes,  will  be  recorded 
in  due  course  in  the  published  story  of  her  life.  The  present  is 
but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  famous  lady,  a  recognised 
authority  on  everything  appertaining  to  the  country  life  she 
loved.  To  it  we  add  a  word  of  sympathy  to  those  who  remain 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  old  friend  and  their  mother — ‘  The 
Squire.’ 

[“  The  funeral  of  Mrs  Cheape  took  place  on  Tuesday  at  Well- 
field,  Fife.  On  the  previous  day  a  funeral  service  was  held  at 
Bentley  Manor,  which  was  attended  by  her  relatives  and  friends, 
the  Master  and  Hunt  servants  of  the  Worcestershire  Hunt  and 
the  tenantry,  and  afterwards  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  station 
on  a  lorry  drawn  by  Mrs  Cheape’s  favourite  '  Suffolks.’  ”] 

J.  Fairfax-Blakeborough. 

The  last  gift  “  The  Squire  ”  ever  gave  her  daughter 
Maudie  in  1919  was  a  little  silver  case  made  in  Iona.  Inside 
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it,  and  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  own  handwriting,  is  the  following 
quotation 


“  Do  the  work  that’s  nearest, 

Though  it’s  dull  at  whiles, 

Helping,  when  you  meet  them, 

Lame  dogs  over  stiles.” 

And— 

“  As  far  as  you  can,  to  every  man 
Let  your  aid  be  freely  given  ; 

But  hit  out  straight ,  ’tis  your  only  plan 
When  against  the  ropes  you’re  driven.” 

That  has  been  the  actuating  principle  of  Maudie’s  whole  life 
— its  aim  and  epitome. 


J.  F.  B. 
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THE  SQUIRE  OF  BENTLEY 


CHAPTER  I. 

“  THE  SQUIRE’S  ”  CHILDHOOD  DAYS  AT  BENTLEY  MANOR, 
AND  HER  EARLY  HUNTING  WITH  THE  WORCESTERSHIRE 
AND  OTHER  PACKS  OF  HOUNDS. 

Maude  Mary  Cheape,  known  to  all  and  sundry  as  “  The 
Squire,”  whose  full  and  varied  lif e-story  I  tell  in  this  book, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Hemming  of  Bentley 
Manor  in  Worcestershire,  Haselor  in  Warwickshire,  and 
Glaschorrie  in  Perthshire.  She  was  born  at  Bentley  Manor 
on  21st  December  1853.  Her  mother — Catherine,  was  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  Griffith  o£  Caer-Rhun,  Carnarvonshire. 
During  the  week  of  21st  December  1853  fell  one  of  the 
deepest  snowstorms  experienced  in  twenty  years.  The 
Worcestershire  lanes  were  impassable,  and  no  vehicle  could 
be  used,  so  that  on  foot  or  on  horseback  were  the  only 
means  of  transit.  On  this  otherwise  happy  occasion  diffi¬ 
culties  had  to  be  overcome,  for  Mrs  Hemming’s  nurse  arrived 
at  Bentley  on  horseback,  Edward  Griffiths,  the  old  coach¬ 
man,  having  led  a  horse  to  fetch  her.  The  lady  herself  had 
never  before  been  on  a  horse,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
old-fashioned  side  saddle  and  the  care  of  both  horse  and 
attendant  brought  her  safely  to  the  Manor. 

Richard  Hemming,  the  old  Squire,  was  always  known  to 
his  family  and  friends  as  R.  H.”  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Hemming,  of  the  estate  and  village  of  Great  Alne 
in  Warwickshire,  some  twelve  miles  from  Bentley.  “  R.  H.” 
was  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school,  and  about  this  time 
was  joint-Master  with  Mr  Whitehouse  of  Ipsley  of  a  pack 
of  harriers  at  Bordesley  Hall.  I  am  lucky  to  possess  a 
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small  diary  written  by  my  mother,  commenced  when  she 
was  quite  a  child,  plainly  showing  her  love  of  hunting  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  how  sometimes  her  sport  was  not  easily 
obtained.  “  R.  H.,”  she  often  told  me,  had  a  fear  that 
he  had  made  her  too  fond  of  the  sport  he  loved  so  well 
himself ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps  through  others’  warnings, 
the  joys  of  the  chase  were  forbidden  to  this  little  chip  of 
the  old  block.  But  these  warnings  were  not  always  obeyed  ! 
The  photograph  reproduced  here,  taken  in  her  habit  in 
1861  at  Worcester  (whither  she  and  “  R.  H.”  had  ridden 
the  fourteen  miles  from  Bentley),  had  its  little  anecdote. 
When  the  proof  came  from  the  photographers  she,  child¬ 
like,  was  so  disappointed  that  her  blue  bow  tie  did  not 
show  in  colour  that  “  R.  H.”  promptly  returned  the  portrait 
and  had  the  blue  tie  painted  in  to  please  her.  A  trivial 
story  you  say,  but  indicative  of  how  he  loved  to  please  his 
daughter,  as  most  folks  did.  There  was  something  in  her 
nature  which  called  for  it,  and  she  so  appreciated  the  smallest 
act  done  on  her  behalf. 

As  a  child  her  thought  for  others’  happiness  is  shown 
when,  on  her  tenth  birthday,  her  mother  and  father  asked 
her  what  she  would  like  best,  she  tiptoed  and  whispered  into 
her  father’s  ear,  “  Please,  a  servants’  dance.”  This  kindly 
consideration  for  those  around  her,  and  those  who  served 
her  faithfully,  was  typical  of  her  in  after  life.  A  servants’ 
dance  at  Bentley  and  a  gillies’  dance  in  Mull  were  amongst 
other  pleasures  she  gave,  not  only  at  Christmas-time  but 
whenever  the  opportunity  arose,  which  was  very  often. 

Reverting  to  my  mother’s  childhood,  the  nursery  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  then  rising  generation  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Nurse  Armstrong,  the  “  commander  ”  of  that 
department  under  Mrs  Hemming’s  rule.  This  strong-minded 
woman,  when  out  for  her  “  rights,”  Was  a  winner  every 
time.  On  occasion  she  seems  to  have  been  unafraid  to 
approach  even  the  old  Squire.  Illustrating  this,  an  anecdote 
is  told  regarding  the  milk  supply.  Determined  and  insistent 
she  appeared  in  the  front  hall  at  Bentley  waving  a  baby’s 
bottle  in  the  face  of  her  dignified  employer,  with  a  protest 
animated  and  earnest,  demanding  immediate  improvement 
in  the  percentage  of  cream  and  solids  !  With  bowed  head 
“  R.  H.”  escaped  her,  making  further  protest  impossible  ; 
but  within  twelve  hours  two  Jersey  cows  occupied  the 
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paddocks  at  the  Manor.  Their  milk,  as  well  as  themselves, 
received  daily  inspection  from  the  faithful  nurse.  From 
that  day  to  somewhere  about  1914,  tradition  and  precedent 
insisted  on  two  of  the  best  cows  from  the  Home  Farm  at 
Norgrove  being  kept  at  the  Manor,  their  milk  and  cream 
never  contributing  towards  the  butter  supply,  as  it  was 
feared  was  the  case  with  that  particular  brand  in  the  bottle 
of  more  than  sixty  years  ago !  That  Nurse  Armstrong 
was  the  protector  of  her  precious  charges,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  herself,  was  shown  one  day  a  few  years  later, 
when,  caught  in  a  storm  of  rain  with  my  mother  and  one 
of  her  sisters,  she  wrapped  them  in  her  own  coat,  thereby 
catching  a  chill  herself  from  which  she  never  quite  re¬ 
covered,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  her  eventually  losing 
her  sight.  “  R.  H.”  pensioned  her,  and  after  his  death  his 
daughter,  “  The  Squire,”  continued  to  do  so  until  this  brave 
woman  died.  I  mention  this  as  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  how  the  Squires  of  Bentley  looked  upon  those 
who  lived  under  their  aegis  as  one  of  a  great  family,  for  the 
weal  of  every  individual  of  which  they  were  concerned,  and 
also  how  they  appreciated  such  self-sacrifice. 

There  were  many  horses  and  ponies  of  all  descriptions 
kept  at  Bentley  in  those  days  away  back  in  the  'sixties. 
One  of  my  mother’s  first  ponies  bore  the  name  of  “  Fanny.” 
“  R.  H.”  loved  to  watch  their  cleverness  together.  Tricks 
of  all  kinds  were  performed  for  his  benefit  at  the  front 
door  of  Bentley,  and  as  a  result  of  “  Fanny  ”  entering  there 
one  day,  a  piece  of  stone  was  chipped  off  the  ground  step, 
almost  a  half  circle,  the  shape  of  a  horse’s  shoe.  That  little 
bit  of  damage  is  still  there,  has  never  been  repaired,  and 
remains  as  a  treasured  link  with  the  past,  still  held  dear  to 
memory.  “  The  Squire  ”  loved  to  point  it  out,  and  as 
children  we  would  look  at  “  Fanny’s  ”  picture,  and  wonder 
which  foot  it  was  that  did  it. 

There  are  yet  cottagers  on  the  Bentley  estate  who  re¬ 
member  “  Miss  Maude’s  fearless  riding.”  How  she  would 
ride  a  pony  bareback,  with  only  a  surcingle  strapped  round, 
and  how  she  would  call  in  to  see  friends  and  cottagers, 
brightening  life  with  only  a  few  minutes  of  cheering  greeting. 

The  coach-houses  were  filled  with  various  kinds  of  car¬ 
riages,  from  the  huge  and  heavy  omnibus  to  pony-traps  and 
donkey-carts — the  joy  of  childhood  days.  Edward  Griffiths, 
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the  Bentley  stud-groom  and  coachman,  was  quite  a  per¬ 
sonality,  marked  by  much  pomp  and  splendour,  but  a 
trusted  servant  by  his  master,  with  a  character  of  much 
strength.  “  Old  Edward,”  as  he  was  called,  was  the  ideal 
family  coachman  when  seated  on  the  box  driving  in  state 
at  Bentley  or  in  London.  His  word  was  law  as  regards 
stable  management,  and  it  was  feared  and  obeyed.  At 
times  the  combined  forces  of  Edward  and  his  master  were 
by  secret  co-operation  designed  to  “  prevent  Miss  Maude 
from  hunting  too  much.”  She  would  come  into  the  stable- 
yard  and  say,  “  Edward,  I  would  love  to  hunt  to-morrow  !  ” 
“  You  can’t,  Missy  ;  all  the  ’osses  'ad  physic  yesterday.” 
But  to  get  the  best  of  this  “  little  Missy,”  who  always  had 
a  will  and  found  a  way,  was  easier  designed  than  accom¬ 
plished,  for  Miss  Maude  had  a  trump  card  in  the  nature  of 
a  real  friend  and  neighbour,  Squire  Haywood  of  Sillins, 
the  estate  adjoining  Bentley.  Her  wishes  had  only  to  be 
expressed,  and  there  was  a  horse  at  any  time  for  little  Maude 
Hemming,  and  he  himself  to  look  after  her  into  the  bargain. 
So  old  Edward’s  game  of  “  make-believe  ”  failed  hopelessly, 
even  to  his  own  discredit,  for  it  meant  that  Miss  Maude  was 
hunting  Sillins’  horses  when  it  was  up  to  him  to  provide 
the  fit  article  !  It  is  recorded  that  after  being  defeated  once 
or  twice  in  this  way  the  horses  under  Edward’s  charge  at 
Bentley  rarely  seemed  to  require  physic  ! 

In  connection  with  this  same  “  Old  Edward  ”  and  the 
stately  omnibus  “  The  Squire  ”  told  an  amusing  anecdote 
about  Mrs  Black,  the  usually  worthy  and  excellent  cook  at 
Bentley  at  that  period.  There  had  been  a  larger  dinner 
party  than  usual,  and  all  had  gone  well  between  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  But  not  so  well  with  Mrs  Black  once 
her  chief  duties  were  over.  The  brandy,  or  the  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  allowed  for  cooking,  had  not  all' gone  into  the  sauce 
or  the  pudding,  and  Mrs  Black  proceeded  to  drink  her  own 
success  as  a  brilliant  cook  !  But  on  her  way  up  the  back 
stairs  her  large  and  ample  form  collapsed  like  a  poached 
egg — and  was  about  as  difficult  and  distasteful  to  pick  up  ! 
In  spite  of  all  assistance  removal  seemed  impossible,  so 
Edward  was  sent  for  to  save  the  situation.  He  advanced 
towards  this  enormous  “  heap  ”  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  in  his  most  commanding  voice  shouted,  “  Look  sharp, 
Mrs  Black,  the  omnibus  is  a-comin’ !  ”  With  accustomed 
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fear  of  Edward  she  obeyed  instinctively,  and  on  “all  fours  ” 
this  sixteen  stone  of  helplessness  moved  slowly  upwards, 
leaving  the  stairway  clear  once  more  ! 

Edward  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  his  beloved 
master.  His  widow  outlived  him  by  many  years,  remaining 
in  her  cottage  as  one  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pensioners  until 
she  died  in  1896.  Her  daughter  was  our  own  nurse,  and 
later  my  mother’s  maid,  whilst  Edward’s  son  joined  the 
Army,  and  from  the  ranks  rose  to  a  commission,  and  retired 
a  captain  after  long  service  in  India. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  “  The  Squire  ” 
in  the  ’sixties  to  get  out  with  the  hounds,  her  aforementioned 
little  hunting  diary  of  1864  records  many  of  those  well- 
earned  days  which  she  loved  and  remembered  all  her  life. 
Her  clever  descriptions  of  them  as  a  child  give  a  further 
insight  into  the  character  of  this  wonderful  little  girl  when 
she  was  between  ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  Those 
who  knew  her  in  after  life  will  realise  that  the  gallant  nature 
which  marked  her  early  childhood  remained  with  her, 
developed  and  matured. 

The  following  records  of  sport  written  by  Maude  Hemming 
began  when  she  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  make  one  feel 
the  truth  of  the  lines  : — 

“Treat  children’s  sport  with  laughter, 

Or  if  you  will  with  tears. 

Such  joys  come  not  hereafter, 

Through  all  the  passing  years.” 


1864-1872. 

“  March  4th,  1864. 1  Went  hunting  with  Papa  on  chestnut 
mare.  The  meet  was  at  Alcester.  They  drew  Coughton  Park, 
found  a  fox,  ran  him  about  the  cover  some  time,  and  then  he 
broke,  had  a  little  run,  and  killed  him  in  a  pit.  I  had  the  brush. 
Then  they  drew  Rough  Hill,  found  a  fox.  Papa  viewed  him 
away,  had  a  splendid  run  all  the  way  to  Tan  worth,  where  they 
ran  him  to  ground.  Had  some  capital  jumping,  1  lot  of  rails 
and  a  very  awkward  leap  over  a  drop  through  a  willow-tree 
amongst  them.  End.” 

“  Wednesday,  7th,  1864.  I  went  hunting  with  Papa  on  the 

1  Maude  Hemming  was  “blooded”  in  i860  by  William  Mawe,  then 
Huntsman  to  the  Worcestershire.  His  horn,  of  that  date,  he  presented 
to  her  (“The  Squire  ”)  in  1898  when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  author. 
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chestnut  mare.  The  meet  was  at  Hewell.  First  they  drew  the 
Church  Woods,  found  a  fox,  then  went  off  through  Butlers  Hill 
and  ran  to  Bealey,  where  they  ran  him  to  ground.  Had  a  little 
run  in  the  afternoon.  End.” 

“  Wednesday,  20th,  1864.  Went  hunting  on  chestnut.  The 
meet  was  at  home.  They  had  a  very  good  run  from  Shadowhill 
to  the  Rough  grounds,  where  they  lost  him.  Very  wet  in  the 
afternoon.  Chestnut  went  beautifully ;  had  some  good  leaping, 
1  brook.” 

“  March  8th,  1865.  Went  hunting  with  Papa  on  chestnut 
mare.  The  meet  was  at  Hewell.  They  drew  Butlers  Hill,  found 
a  fox,  and  ran  him  to  ground  in  Bordesley  Park.  Then  they 
drew  the  Church  Woods,  did  not  find  ;  drew  the  Thrift,  but 
did  not  find ;  drew  Norgrove,  found  and  ran  him  all  the  way 
to  Coughton  Park  ;  did  not  kill.  Beautiful  run.” 

“  Monday,  March  21st,  1865.  Meet  was  at  Alcester.  They 
drew  Coughton  across  river,  skirted  Alne  Wood  into  Spernal 
Park,  and  lost  him.  Found  a  fresh  fox  in  Spernal  Park,  ran  him 
to  ground,  then  off  to  Rough  Hill,  found  a  fox ;  ran  to  Three 
Oak  Hill.” 

“  December  9th,  Friday,  1865.  Went  hunting  on  chestnut 
mare.  The  meet  was  at  Plymouth  Arms.  They  drew  the  Church 
Woods,  found  a  fox,  ran  through  the  rough  ground  to  Butlers 
Hill,  where  they  ran  him  to  ground.  Captain  Goodricke  was 
with  us  on  ‘  Lucy.’  ” 

“  December  21st.  The  meet  was  at  the  Thrift,  found  a  fox, 
and  killed  him  in  cover.  I  had  the  brush.  It  was  my  birthday, 
and  the  happiest  I  ever  spent.” 

"  Thursday,  23rd,  1865.  Went  hunting  on  Jessie  with  Mr 
Haywood.  The  meet  at  Plymouth  Arms  ;  very  bad  sport.” 

“  Friday,  17th  November,  1868.  Have  not  seen  the  hounds 
for  such  a  time.  Thought  I  would  try  and  fall  in  with  them 
in  the  afternoon,  so  started  off  on  chestnut  mare,  with  Arthur 
on  ‘  Sportsman,’  at  2  o’clock  as  if  for  a  ride*.  The  meet  had  been 
at  Broad  Green.  I  went  by  Norgrove,  did  not  see  anything  of 
them,  jumped  some  rails  into  the  road,  then  a  man  said  they 
were  running  in  the  Wind  Mill  Covers,  so  went  by  the  Keeper’s 
house  and  across  the  fields,  and  jumped  2  fences.  Could  see 
hounds  all  the  time.  Met  Mr  Haywood.  He  said  they  were 
going  to  have  something  to  eat  at  Sillins,  and  then  were  going 
to  Berrow  Hill,  so  I  went  off  the  short  way  to  Berrow  Hill,  had 
a  little  jumping  on  the  way,  and  then  stood  in  the  road  waiting 
for  them  to  come.  Mr  Haywood  came  up  in  a  second  or  two. 
He  laughed  to  see  me  there,  and  said  ‘  he  supposed  I  fell  in  with 
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them  quite  by  accident,'  and  asked  me  to  go  up  the  hill  with 
him  ;  but  I  dare  not  do  that  for  fear  of  being  seen.  They  drew 
for  some  time  without  finding,  when  ‘  all  at  once  ’  Arthur  saw 
the  fox  creeping  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  What  a  capital  '  Tally 
ho  ’  he  gave,  and  hardly  a  minute  elapsed  before  the  hounds 
came  up  and  flashed  on  to  the  scent  like  lightning.  Away  they 
went  to  Ham  Green  without  a  check  ;  but  there  they  got  at  fault, 
and  as  it  began  to  get  dusk,  they  drew  off  and  went  home.  I 
had  some  very  good  jumping,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  got 
home  by  half-past  four.  The  chestnut  went  beautifully,  never 
refused  a  thing,  and  old  ‘  Sportsman  '  went  capitally  too.  End.” 

"  December  ioth,  Friday,  1868.  The  meet  was  at  Broad  Green 
again,  so  I  thought  I  would  see  if  the  same  luck  would  attend 
me  again,  so  off  I  started  at  2  o’clock.  First  I  went  down  the 
narrow  lane,  and  near  Mr  Harris’s  a  man  said  they  were  running 
through  Ennels  Woods  and  were  coming  this  way,  and  so  they 
were.  We  could  both  hear  them  and  see  them.  I  galloped  back 
along  the  lane  and  round  over  Mrs  Place’s  fields  to  the  Thrift, 
2  fences,  where  they  were  running,  did  not  hear  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,  so  went  down  the  hill  by  Penrice’s  and  over  the 
field  opposite,  jumped  a  flight  of  rails,  and  then  jumped  out  of 
the  road  into  a  field  and  away  as  hard  as  we  could  go  to  the 
Forest  Farm,  the  hounds  all  the  time  running  like  smoke,  and 
the  scent  breast  high.  Went  away  over  the  fields,  past  another 
farm,  there  got  stopped  in  a  field,  and  had  to  jump  a  wide  ditch 
with  water  in  it,  and  then  to  get  over  a  very  bad  hedge  with 
a  stump  in  the  middle  of  it ;  but  the  chestnut  did  it  very  well, 
and  then  off  to  Mr  Bearcroft’s  little  lodge  farm,  where  they  had 
ran  him  into  a  little  cover  close  to  the  house.  I  saw  Mr  Vernon, 
and  he  said  he  thought  I  had  just  come  up  in  time  for  the  finish. 
They  rattled  him  about  for  a  little  time,  and  then  I  heard  the 
whoo-whoop,  whoo-whoop,  and  Mr  Vernon  said  they  have  got 
him,  so  I  turned  out  of  the  farmyard,  and  in  the  lane  I  met  Mr 
Haywood.  He  had  had  three  falls,  and  his  red  coat  was  covered 
with  mud.  He  asked  me  to  come  with  him  and  see  the  fox 
broken  up,  so  I  went  and  watched  them,  and  I  asked  him  who 
would  have  the  brush.  He  said  he  supposed  I  should,  and  so 
I  did,  for  Mr  Vernon  very  kindly  brought  it  to  me  and  fastened 
it  to  my  saddle,  such  a  magnificent  brush,  the  finest  out  of  the 
8  I  have  got.  I  then  had  a  most  delightful  ride  home  with  Mr 
Haywood,  and  we  talked  over  the  run  on  the  way ;  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  it  was  1  hour  and  10  minutes.  Mr  Haywood  left  me 
at  Cross  Lanes.  I  got  home  by  half-past  five.  I  never  had  a 
more  delightful  afternoon.” 

“  December  20th,  1868.  I  did  not  go  hunting,  but  rode  '  Fanny  ’ 
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to  break  her  in,  and  such  a  ride  I  had.  First  of  all  I  went  to 
Sillins  to  see  old  Mrs  Haywood,  who  was  not  very  well,  and 
then  I  went  off  towards  the  Windmill  Farm,  shied  at  a  log  of 
wood  by  the  blacksmith’s,  and,  of  course,  when  she  turned 
round  and  her  head  was  towards  home,  I  had  the  greatest  battle 
to  make  her  turn  round  again.  Well,  I  got  to  Walkwood  all 
right,  and  there  my  saddle  turned,  so  I  had  to  get  off  and  tighten 
it..  ‘Fanny’  had  always  before  let  me  get  on  again,  standing 
perfectly  still ;  but  I  was  hardly  on  my  saddle,  my  leg  not  over 
pumel,  nor  the  other  in  the  stirrup,  before  off  she  started  as 
hard  as  she  could  pelt ;  the  only  hold  on  to  the  saddle  was  by 
clinging  to  the  pumels  with  my  hand.  Of  course,  I  knew  if  I 
was  thrown  I  should  be  dragged.  I  never  was  in  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  situation  on  horseback  in  my  life.  She  had  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  when  I  began  to  feel  I  could  not  hold  on  much 
longer,  and  was  looking  about  for  the  softest  place  to  fall  on, 
when  I  saw  just  before  me  a  cart.  I  called  out  to  the  man  to  stop 
the  pony,  which  he  had  barely  done  when  I  heard  a  rustling 
behind  me  in  the  hedge,  and  into  the  road  jumped  Mr  Haywood, 
and  he  caught  hold  of  her  head ;  even  while  he  held  her  she 
ran  up  the  bank  of  the  hedge  backwards.  Well,  I  jumped  off, 
and  although  I  was  not  the  least  frightened,  I  was  very  glad 
to  be  stopped  ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  let  the  little  brute  master 
me  so  easily.  On  I  jumped  again,  and  Mr  Haywood  just  turned 
her  head  away  from  home,  and  back  I  took  her  to  where  I  had 
tried  to  get  on ;  then  I  went  to  where  Mr  Haywood  was  waiting, 
and  he  said  he  thought  I  had  better  send  her  three  or  four  times 
round  a  ploughed  field,  which  I  did,  not  without  some  rearing 
before  I  could  get  her  through  the  gate.  I  sent  her  round  four 
times,  and  every  time  she  tried  to  get  through  the  gate  Mr  H. 
frightened  her  back.  I  then  got  home  without  further  trouble, 
for  she  was  completely  tamed.  I  never  knew  such  a  little  brute 
to  tear  and  scrape  you  against  trees.” 

“  January  29th,  1869.  Lovely  day.  The  Warwickshire  met 
at  Henly-in-Arden  and  the  Worcestershire  at  Broad  Green.  I 
meant  to  have  gone  with  the  Warwickshire,  but  a  storm  came 
on  at  12  o’clock  and  prevented  me  going.  I  started  off  on  Tommy 
at  1  o’clock,  and  I  heard  the  hounds  were  at  the  Thrift,  so  I 
straight  across  the  fields  and  came  out  in  the  road  by  Green’s. 
I  was  afraid  Papa  would  have  been  there,  so  I  went  very  gently 
to  the  top  of  the  Thrift  Hill,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  them 
come  away  from  the  Shadow.  I  stood  in  the  road  and  watched 
them  go  past,  and  then  trotted  slowly  after.  I  was  just  thinking 
myself  safe,  and  had  begun  to  trot  a  little  faster,  when,  in  turning 
the  last  corner,  who  should  I  meet  but  ‘  Papa.’  I  was  in  a  fright 
for  a  minute,  but  I  said  that  ‘  I  expected  to  meet  him,’  which 
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was  quite  true.  He  did  not  say  anything,  and,  to  my  great  delight, 
gave  me  leave  to  follow  and  see  them  draw.  I  was  not  long 
going  (the  draw  was  Berrow  Hill),  and  soon  caught  them  up. 
Tommy  was  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  with  excitement. 
Up  Berrow  Hill  I  went,  and  at  the  top  saw  Mr  Haywood,  and  I 
stayed  by  him  while  they  drew ;  then  Herbert  came  up  on  the 
pony  and  joined  us.  To  our  great  disappointment  the  cover 
was  blank,  and  the  hounds  went  home.  I  followed  Mr  Haywood, 
and  had  a  delightful  ride  home.  I  stopped  at  Sillins  on  my  way 
for  half  an  hour.  I  think  Mr  Haywood  the  best  fellow  I  ever 
knew,  as  next  Friday  the  meet  will  be  at  Broad  Green,  and  he 
told  me  the  best  way  to  go  so  as  to  just  fall  in  with  them  about 
i  o’clock,  which  I  shall  be  sure  to  do.  Poor  dear  chestnut  mare, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  mount  her  again.  She  has  a 
dreadful  cold  on  her  lungs,  and  Mr  Hunt  thinks  it  will  end  in 
her  being  broken-winded,  as  she  is  already  a  whistler,  and,  of 
course,  I  cannot  ride  her  in  that  state.  She  has  carried  me  well 
many  a  day,  as  these  notes  show.  ‘  Tommy  ’  carries  me  beau¬ 
tifully  ;  some  think  he  jumps  better  than  she  did,  poor  chest¬ 
nut.” 

“  Friday,  February  4th,  1869.  The  meet  at  Broad  Green. 
Started  off  on  Tommy  at  half-past  twelve,  went  through  iron 
gate  near  Foxlydiate,  skirted  Hewell  Park  by  Bladens  house 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Butlers  Hill,  and  then,  after  looking 
out  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  saw  them  all  coming  straight 
from  the  Lickey  ;  got  into  the  Alchurch  Road  just  as  they  came 
up.  Mr  Haywood  and  Mr  Vernon  were  with  the  hounds.  I 
waited  till  all  the  field  had  passed  on,  and  then  went  slowly 
after.  They  drew  the  cover  and  found  the  fox,  broke  away 
with  every  prospect  of  a  run.  There  was  no  noise  or  holloaing, 
only  what  was  necessary,  but,  unfortunately,  was  soon  headed 
and  doubled  back,  right  through  the  wood  and  out  the  other 
side.  Now  for  a  gallop,  I  thought,  and  there  was  very  pretty 
run  for  10  minutes,  when  they  got  a  fault  among  some  small 
covers,  and  could  not  get  on  the  line  again.  They  then  drew 
Butlers  Hill,  but  did  not  find.  Hounds  then  went  home,  and 
I  followed  their  example.  Although  there  was  not  a  good  run 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Saw  Mr  Allsopp,  who  rode  with  me  a 
little  way,  and  Mr  H.  brought  me  home.  Tommy  went  splen¬ 
didly,  but  was  very  excited  at  first,  and  reared  a  good  deal.” 

“  Friday,  26th  February,  1869.  The  meet  at  Gallow  Green. 
Started  off  at  1  o’clock.  Went  across  Bridle  Path  from  Forest 
Farm  to  the  old  oak  on  the  Feckenham  Road.  Just  as  I  got 
there,  Arthur  called  out  from  behind,  ‘  There  they  are,  Miss  !  ' 
and  ‘  there  they  were,'  running,  too,  straight  towards  me.  There 
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never  was  such  luck  as  I  appear  to  have  in  finding  them.  I  got 
into  the  road  as  all  the  horsemen  came  up  ;  they  had  just  come 
to  a  check.  The  fox  had  crossed  a  garden.  Orvis  took  them  in 
the  next  wheatfield  across  the  road,  and  they  were  on  the  line 
again  directly.  It  so  reminded  me  of  the  lines  in  Somerville’s 
“Chase” 

“  Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear  .  .  . 

Their  doubtful  note,  preluding  to  a  cry.” 

But  to  return  to  the  run,  as  soon  as  the  field  had  got  pretty  well 
away,  I  set  off  after  them,  Tommy  pulling  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  It  was  glorious  galloping  over  the  large  grass  fields, 
but  very  stiff  in  the  fallows.  With  one  long  ring  round  we  were 
away  to  Bentley  Thrift,  but  here,  dreading  inhospitable  quarters, 
just  skirted  one  corner  of  it,  and  away  again  over  the  open 
through  the  Shadow ;  then  bore  to  the  right,  made  another 
ring,  went  straight  through  all  the  Hewell  Covers.  (A  holloa 
now  and  then  telling  he  was  not  far  ahead.)  Then  turned  to  the 
right  again,  and  came  to  a  check  in  Grinel’s  fields  just  enough 
to  allow  a  good  many  of  the  field  to  come  up  again.  I  was  so 
delighted  to  see  his  horrid  little  gate  thrown  in  the  hedge  that 
he  makes  so  much  fuss  about.  Off  they  went  again,  right  through 
Norgrove  Woods  out  at  the  bottom  of  Stretchfield,  and  bore  a 
little  to  the  right.  I  thought  they  were  coming  to  our  plantation, 
but  they  turned  to  the  left,  went  by  the  Wall  House,  where  I 
viewed  him  across  a  ploughed  field,  then  away  to  Berrow  Hill, 
just  skirted  round  the  bottom,  and  then  to  Mr  Haywood’s  covers, 
the  Crab’s  Cross  side,  where  we  lost  him.  Mr  Haywood  said  they 
changed  foxes  twice,  as  one  could  never  have  stood  the  distance 
and  pace.  Everybody  thought  Tommy  went  splendidly,  especi¬ 
ally  Mr  Haywood,  and  he  never  praises  a  horse  unless  he  deserves 
it,  which  I  am  sure  he  did.  He  never  went  better  in  his  best 
days.  I  think  it  is  because  he  knows  me  so  well.  Papa  has 
heard  of  another  horse  for  me,  and  we  shall  go  and  see  it  together. 
Its  sire  is  a  thoroughbred  called  Himelters,  and  I  shall  call  him 
by  that  name,  as  he  has  no  name  in  particular — that  is,  if  Papa 
buys  him,  which  I  hope  he  will  before  we  go  to  London,  so  that 
I  can  show  him  the  hounds.” 

"  Friday,  March  5th,  1869.  The  meet  at  Broad  Green.  Mr 
Cookes  was  staying  here  for  the  meet,  and  he  told  me  where 
they  were  going  to  draw.  I  started  at  1  o’clock  on  Tommy,  went 
straight  by  Foxlydiate  and  by  Bladen’s  house  to  Brockley  Wood, 
where  the  hounds  were.  Mr  Haywood  and  Mr  Cookes  came  out 
first ;  they  laughed  when  they  saw  me,  but  were  not  surprised. 
I  then  rode  with  Mr  Haywood  to  Butlers  Hill,  the  next  draw, 
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when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  hounds.  Mr  Cookes  then  very 
kindly  took  care  of  me,  so  that  I  was  able  to  keep  nearer  to  them 
than  I  generally  do.  They  drew  Butlers  Hill,  and  found  the 
hounds  ran  well  in  cover.  It  was  awfully  deep  in  the  rides  ;  I 
was  splashed  up  to  my  hat.  Charley  broke  at  the  top  end,  and 
made  a  very  nice  ring,  back  to  Butlers  Hill.  He  then  broke 
again,  but  they  could  not  carry  the  scent  a  yard  over  the  fallows, 
they  were  so  dry,  and  after  a  few  casts  gave  it  up.  They  then 
drew  the  Hewed  plantations,  but  no  luck,  so  the  hounds  went 
home.  I  had  a  delightful  ride  home  with  Mr  Haywood,  and  he 
said  good-bye  to  me  at  the  front  gate.” 

“  March,  Tuesday,  23rd,  1869.  8  years  old — Himetters  was 

bought.  I  like  him  very  much  ;  he  has  seen  the  hounds  twice, 
and  jumps  very  fairly.  The  only  thing  is  he  has  very  bad  actions 
in  trotting,  but  his  other  paces  are  very  good.  Nice  dark  colour, 
pretty  ears,  good  head  and  neck,  not  first-rate  fore-legs,  very  good 
and  powerful  behind,  15  hands  high.” 

“  July  18th.  Went  on  a  visit  to  Shrawley,  rode  out  every 
day  with  Mr  Cookes,  liked  the  mare  he  rode  very  much,  so  one 
day  we  changed  saddles.  Liked  her  paces  extremely,  carried 
me  beautifully.  Her  sire  was  Surplice.  Dam  belongs  to  Mr 
Cookes,  quite  thoroughbred,  beautiful  animal.  Good  lean-look¬ 
ing  head,  first-class  legs,  good  shoulder — in  fact,  very  little  fault 
to  be  found  in  her.  Described  her  to  Papa  when  I  got  home. 
He  bought  her  without  seeing  her.  Have  named  her  Surprise — 
16  hands,  5  years  old.” 

“  Tuesday,  October  26th,  1869.  Surprise  does  not  go  on  at  all 
well ;  will  not  make  any  flesh,  so  I  have  taken  her  back  to 
Shrawley  for  two  months,  and  instead  Mr  Cookes  has  lent  me  a 
mare  called  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  well  she  deserves  the  name, 
for  a  more  beautiful  creature  I  never  saw — beautiful  head  and 
neck,  perfect  in  all  her  paces,  her  trotting  is  delightful,  first-rate 
legs,  nice  hindquarters,  lovely  mane  and  tail,  sweet  temper, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  full  of  life.  Have  jumped  her  over  the 
first  hedge  she  ever  saw ;  did  it  like  a  deer.  Shall  ride  her  to¬ 
morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  !  ” 

“  October  22nd,  1869.  Mr  Haywood  lent  me  his  Ragley  pony  ; 
nice  little  animal,  full  of  fun  ;  rode  with  him  and  Captain  and 
Miss  Bates.  Jumped  with  Mr  H.  over  some  sheep  hurdles  ; 
pony  can  jump  and  no  mistake.  Rode  Firefly  home  ;  jumped 
her  over  hurdles  ;  splendid  mare  ;  so  enjoyed  the  ride.” 

“  December  1869.  Have  changed  Queen  of  Beauty  for  a 
4-year-old  mare,  just  to  see  which  I  like  best  of  the  three.  She 
is  a  beauty  to  look  at,  but  too  light  below  the  knee,  and  after  a 
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month’s  work  threw  out  dreadful  splints  in  the  knee-joint,  so 
have  taken  Queen  of  Beauty  for  good.  Am  now  in  London,  and 
the  Queen  comes  up  soon.  Am  dreadfully  anxious  she  will  not 
go  on  all  right. — April  2,  1870.” 

"  November  2nd,  1870.  With  the  B.C.C.  Hounds.  At  last 
I  get  another  day’s  hunting.  Started  off  from  6  Neville  Crescent, 
Llandudno,  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  Owen’s  dogcart  for 
Waen  to  be  in  time  for  breakfast  and  the  meet.  Got  to  Waen 
at  9  o’clock,  gave  a  whistle  as  we  drew  up,  and  Conny  and  Cris- 
sett  came  running  out  to  meet  us.  At  half-past  ten  we  all  mounted 
and  went  off  to  the  kennels.  Crissett  mounted  me  on  his  beau¬ 
tiful  chestnut  pony  Tommy,  half- Arab,  and  quite  thoroughbred, 
14.2.  Just  as  we  got  to  Laid  Loch,  met  Col.  Wynn  with  the 
hounds,  and  went  with  them  to  the  meet,  which  was  at  Haver- 
denes  (Mr  Sandbatches).  Drew  the  cover  near  the  house,  and 
had  a  nice  little  ring  back.  Again  lost  him,  found  in  a  dingle, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  him,  the  scent  was  so  bad  at  4  o’clock. 
I  went  home  with  Owen  and  Crissett,  as  the  saddle  hurt  Tommy 
a  little.  Had  a  little  stone-wall  jumping  on  our  way  home. 
Although  it  was  bad  sport  I  enjoyed  it  awfully.  Tommy  went 
very  well,  only  pulled  rather.  We  had  very  little  jumping,  but 
what  there  was  we  did  well.  Owen’s  old  pony  had  her  long 
coat  on.  Crissett  rode  a  pony,  Lady  Birel.” 

“  November  6th,  1870  (with  the  B.C.C.  Hounds).  Went  over 
to  Waen  the  night  before.  The  meet  was  at  Garth  Ewen  ;  found 
in  the  Dingle.  Made  a  ring  round,  and  lost  him.  We  had  got 
away  too  long  before  the  hounds  got  on  him.  They  then  drew 
Brynaw ;  while  they  were  drawing  I  waited  outside  the  cover 
with  Owen  and  Crissett,  and  we  had  been  there  about  20  minutes 
when  Owen  said,  ‘  I  don't  think  they  will  find  now,’  so  I  was 
afraid  we  should  have  to  go  home,  as  it  was  3  o’clock.  We  rode 
into  the  cover  to  where  Captain  Conway  was  standing.  We 
had  been  there  about  two  minutes,  when  all  at  once  Captain  C. 
pointed  up  the  bank  and  said,  ‘  There  he  goes  ;  don't  stir,  don’t 
speak,’  and  then  I  saw  him  stealing  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
They  let  him  break,  and  then  Captain  C.  gave  a  ‘  Tally  ho,’  and 
Col.  Wynn  brought  the  hounds  up,  and  they  were  on  him  in 
much  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  this.  I  could  have 
screamed  when  I  saw  him,  I  was  so  delighted.  Away  they  went 
at  a  racing  pace  over  to  Glen  Luce,  came  to  a  slight  check  there, 
but  we  saw  it  again  directly,  on  to  Borgumock  to  top  of  Waterloo 
Hill,  from  there  to  Trovers  Hill,  to  Gribban  and  to  above 
Llanguview,  and  ran  him  back  into  a  drain  above  Trovers  Hill, 
making  in  all  a  splendid  run  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 
Tommy  the  chestnut  pony  carried  me  splendidly.  I  never  had 
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so  much  jumping  in  my  life,  mostly  banks  and  walls,  over  which 
he  went  like  a  bird.  That  pony  is  worth  any  money.  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life.  Owen  Crissett  and  I  and 
Owen  Williams  were  the  only  ones  up.” 

“  December  1870.  Queen  of  Beauty  is  sold  to-day.  I  am 
dreadfully  sorry  to  part  with  her,  but  she  will  not  do  for  London, 
and  the  grooms  cannot  ride  her.  She  is  sold  for  the  Prussian 
Army.” 

“  January  1871.  To-day  Papa  bought  me  a  new  horse  from 
Mr  Sarcens  of  Sheltwood.  Colour  very  dark  brown,  15.2  in 
height,  4  years  old,  and  very  handsome.  Can  jump  beautifully, 
and  has  a  delightful  mouth.  (Name  Colonel  Mars.).” 

“  Bentley,  February  10th,  1871.  Started  off  from  here  on 
‘  Mars,'  Frank  on  ‘  Sportsman,’  at  1  o’clock.  Mr  Cookes  was 
staying  here,  and  told  me  where  they  would  be.  Went  straight 
to  Hanbury.  They  were  at  Broughton  Wood,  so  went  straight 
there,  and  found  them  drawing.  Found  a  fox  directly,  and  had 
a  pretty  little  run  to  Hanbury  Park.  It  was  splendid  galloping 
over  the  turf.  There  they  got  stopped  a  little  by  the  deer,  then 
off  again  towards  Stoke,  and  back  again  to  Hanbury  Park.  They 
came  to  check,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it,  so  went  home. 
I  did  enjoy  it ;  ‘  Mars  ’  went  splendidly.  I  rode  with  Mr  Cookes, 
and  he  said  ‘  he  never  saw  a  horse  jump  in  better  style.’  Mr  C. 
got  a  fall,  and  his  coat  was  covered  with  mud.  Saw  Mr  Haywood 
on  old  Grinder.  Mr  Royds,  Mr  Woodhouse,  and  others  were 
out — got  home  by  half-past  4  o’clock.  It  was  fun.  I  enjoyed 
it  more  than  anything  since  I  had  been  in  Wales.” 

From  childhood  “  The  Squire  ”  loved  farming.  The  affec¬ 
tion  was  inherent,  and  she  learned  from  her  father,  who 
was  a  recognised  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  Home 
Farms  with  him.  The  beautiful  old  Moated  Grange  of 
Norgrove  also  had  a  great  fascination  for  her.  It  was  the 
principal  Home  Farm,  only  one  mile  from  the  Manor,  and 
had  much  historic  interest,  whilst  its  ghost  stories  as  well 
as  the  attraction  of  spacious  attics  and  "  hidy -holes  ” 
had  a  strong  appeal  to  childish  fancy.  The  construction 
of  these  irregular  divisions  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  immense  expanse  of  roof  resulted  in 
rooms  of  strange  shapes  and  sizes,  with  giant  oak  beams 
spreading  across  them,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  floor.  There  was  and  is  “  the  ghost  room,”  with  a  floor 
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that  does  not  meet  the  level  of  any  other  floor  in  the  house  ; 
and  there  is  also  the  room  with  a  hole  in  the  wall  leading  to 
another  tiny  chamber  not  much  larger  than  a  pig-sty,  where 
a  Loyalist  and  his  dog  successfully  hid  from  his  enemies 
for  many  weeks  in  King  Charles  I.’s  reign.  My  mother 
loved  to  take  her  young  friends  a  personally  conducted  tour 
over  the  old  parts  of  Norgrove,  during  the  course  of  which 
she  would  relate  stories  of  the  past  history  of  the  old  house, 
adding  to  them  that  characteristic  touch  of  humour  which 
made  her  such  a  delightful  raconteur  to  young  and  old.  In 
the  ghost  room,  which  had  no  windows,  she  would  lead  the 
way  with  a  candle,  which,  according  to  ghost  room  tradi¬ 
tions,  would  not  stay  alight  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
All  would  bravely  face  this  glorious  uncertainty,  but  just 
when  the  little  visitors  had  forgotten  their  fears,  and  by 
the  dim  light  were  fully  occupied  with  their  inspection  of 
the  room,  out  would  go  the  candle  !  Helter-skelter  all  would 
dash  for  the  doorway  and  rush  downstairs  to  the  next  land¬ 
ing,  fully  believing  in  a  legend  that  in  reality  was  only 
invented  by  the  little  lady  who  was  their  guide  and  manipu¬ 
lated  the  candle.  How  she  did  enjoy  the  joke  !  She  would 
remain  in  the  dark  herself  until  the  visitors  returned  at  her 
calling,  thus  helping  them  to  overcome  that  "  white  feather 
feeling  ”  ! 

The  fishing  in  Norgrove  Pool  for  roach  and  perch  and 
other  coarse  fish  was  a  great  delight  to  her.  There  were 
also  the  two  large  moats  near  the  house  to  add  variety. 
Although  coarse  fish  do  not  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  expert  angler,  nevertheless  for  the  young  idea  it  is  a 
sport  equal  in  excitement  to  many  others. 

When  the  principal  activities  of  her  day  were  over,  my 
mother,  when  a  little  girl,  would  wander  down  from  the 
Manor  in  the  evening  to  Norgrove  with  rod  and  line,  float 
and  bait,  to  try  her  luck  in  either  of  the  ponds,  usually 
bringing  back  a  good  basket  of  small  roach  and  perch,  and 
sometimes  a  “  pounder  ”  !  The  pike,  too,  were  numerous, 
especially  in  the  mill  pool  near  the  flood  gate ;  but  she 
found  them  wily  fish  and  difficult  to  catch,  though  these 
big  fellows,  wrhen  hooked,  afforded  great  sport  to  a  finish. 
Even  to  take  out  the  hook  was  an  excitement,  requiring 
nerve  and  skill  to  avoid  a  bite,  as  Mr  Pike  would  jump 
and  wriggle  with  large  mouth  wide  open  showing  a  double 
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row  of  teeth,  behaving  like  an  angry  dog — without  the 
bark  ! 

At  a  very  early  age  my  mother  began  to  enjoy  the  Bentley 
library,  her  favourite  books  being  the  Waverley  Novels. 
She  would  be  found  reading  them,  as  a  rest  from  her  out¬ 
door  energies,  curled  up  in  one  of  the  large  grandfather 
chairs  in  the  hall,  a  big  dog  at  her  feet,  and  her  favourite 
little  terrier  on  her  lap.  Throughout  her  life,  from  its  earliest 
days,  she  was  always  surrounded  by  pets  of  all  kinds  at 
work  or  play,  indoors  or  out. 

In  those  days  the  country  lanes  harboured  many  tramps 
and  footpads,  who  were  a  constant  trouble  calling  at  all 
the  big  country  houses.  Some,  of  course,  were  genuine 
cases,  and  the  way  to  find  out  if  they  were  deserving  was 
never  to  give  money,  but  food,  or  an  offer  of  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  physique  of  the  caller.  One  day  when  a  very 
small  child,  the  little  lady  of  the  Manor  thought  she  would 
watch  to  see  what  the  beggars  would  do  after  leaving  the 
house  with  a  large  parcel  of  sandwiches,  which  had  been 
given  to  them  by  Mrs  Black,  the  cook.  The  child’s  curiosity 
had  been  roused,  because  a  few  days  before  her  little  dog 
had  discovered  a  similar  parcel  thrown  away  in  the  bushes. 
Hiding  in  the  laurels,  she  watched  these  beggars  do  likewise, 
and  heard  them  say,  "  That’s  not  what  we  want — we  want 
money.  We’ll  save  the  others  the  trouble.”  So  saying,  one 
of  them  brought  out  a  penknife,  and  scratched  a  tiny  arrow 
on  the  front  gate.  This  sign  no  doubt  meant  “  Pass  on  !  ” 
The  “  little  detective  ”  told  her  story  to  old  Mrs  Rufford 
of  Prescot  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  when  she  was  staying  at 
Bentley.  That  lady  then  gave  her  remedy  for  keeping  these 
gentlemen  of  the  road  away  from  Prescot.  When  im- 
portuners  called,  they  were  at  once  directed  to  speak  with 
the  lady  herself.  Mrs  Rufford  would  then  tell  them  how 
they  could  earn  the  money  for  which  they  asked,  and  forth¬ 
with  they  were  shown  the  roller  and  instructed  to  level  the 
lawn.  The  lady  herself  would  sit  in  the  summer-house 
knitting  and  watch  her  employees.  The  roller  squeaked 
horribly,  and  Mr  Rufford  suggested  it  should  be  oiled. 
“  Oh  no  !  ”  she  protested,  “  I  should  never  hear  when  they 
stopped  rolling  if  that  was  done  !  ”  And  when  it  was  done 
there  was  ample  pay  and  ample  hospitality.  In  time  Prescot 
Hall  was  immune  from  the  callers. 
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Maude  Hemming  (to  give  my  mother  her  maiden  name) 
had  grown  very  tall  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  had  the 
suppleness  of  a  greyhound  in  her  movement  as  she  flew 
about  with  her  dogs  and  ponies.  To  her  French  governess 
of  the  'sixties  these  activities  were  as  unusual  as  the  little 
short  skirts  she  wore  (without  crinoline).  Mademoiselle  felt 
no  admiration  for  the  long  graceful  legs,  which  she  termed 
les  jarnbes  du  coq.  Mademoiselle  also  remarked  to  Mrs 
Hemming’s  old  maid  that  “  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
Miss  Maude  ;  she  has  such  beauty  and  loveliness,  but  does 
not  seem  to  know  of  it,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  fine  clothes 
she  should  wear  nor  the  young  gentlemen’s  compliments. 
Surely  a  compliment  from  her  father  and  a  share  in  his 
country  interests  with  the  old  Bentley  folk  is  all  she  looks 
for,  and  a  smart  riding  habit  is  as  much  as  smart  clothes 
will  ever  interest  her.  Ah,  there  she  goes  ”  (as  the  subject 
of  their  conversation  raced  across  the  lawn  leading  a  pony 
and  surrounded  by  her  devoted  terriers)  “  in  company  with 
her  dogs  and  her  ponies  as  usual  during  any  spare  time  she 
has.”  And  then  the  distressed  little  Mademoiselle  expressed 
still  further  anxieties  on  behalf  of  her  pupil  by  saying, 
“  Her  sisters  will  all  get  fine  husbands,  but  Miss  Maude  will 
not  give  herself  a  chance.” 

Whereupon  the  old  maid,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  dis¬ 
missed  such  suggestions  and  prophecies  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand,  and  replied,  “  You  need  not  worry.  If  we  were  to 
hide  Miss  Maude  in  an  oak  chest  under  lock  and  key,  a 
gallant  prince  would  come  and  open  it  as  they  do  in  the 
fairy  tales.” 

To  mention  the  crinoline  again,  “  Miss  Maude  ”  had  re¬ 
fused  to  wear  hers  !  It  had  been  deposited  (according  to 
her  own  story  in  after  years),  with  a  stone  round  its  neck, 
in  the  mill  pond  at  Norgrove.  I  hav6  always  heard  that 
her  father  could  never  be  angry  with  her  at  this  early  stage 
in  her  life.  If  reproached,  she  had  only  to  look  at  him  with 
her  frank  pleading  eyes,  and  he  was  at  once  softened.  If  he 
was  told  that  he  should  be  more  firm  and  not  let  her  hunt 
so  much,  he  would  answer,  “  Firm  !  How  can  I  be  firm  with 
her  when  eyes  look  at  me  as  hers  do  ?  ”  and  then  he  added, 
“  After  all,  her  longing  for  the  chase  is  inherited  from  me  !  ” 
Those  who  knew  her  in  her  early  days  have  always  said 
that  it  was  her  eyes  which  struck  the  keynote  to  her  beauty 
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— those  eyes  which  remained  so  beautiful  all  her  life,  and 
which  never  altered  their  sweet  expression.  They  were 
clear  blue-grey  (my  brother  Leslie  inherited  them),  with 
pupils  of  unusual  size  and  long  lashes,  especially  on  the 
under  lid.  Many  will  recall  how  she  had  a  charming  little 
way,  when  perplexed,  of  knitting  her  brows  together. 

Continuing  these  memories  of  my  mother’s  childhood, 
one  of  her  earliest  joys  was  to  see  the  silver  table  centre¬ 
piece  “  The  Arab  Steed.”  This  was  always  in  evidence  at 
Bentley  and  at  Grosvenor  Place  when  a  dinner-party  was 
to  take  place.  As  children,  they  would  all  troop  down  to 
get  just  a  peep  at  it,  when  every  one  was  changing  for 
dinner.  The  love  for  this  beautiful  silver  model  remained 
with  “  The  Squire  ”  even  in  after  years.  I  don’t  think  she 
ever  sat  down  before  it  without  giving  it  honour  for  the 
memories  it  recalled  of  her  childhood.  To  many  of  her 
favourite  possessions  she  gave  the  same  honour.  She  dearly 
loved  a  dessert  service  which  had  belonged  to  “  R.  H.”  in 
his  bachelor  days.  It  was  Worcester  china  of  charming 
design  and  colour.  The  blue-bordered  edge  was  designed 
in  graceful  waves,  and  a  band  of  the  same  royal  blue  en¬ 
circled  a  white  centre,  which  by  some  wonderful  workman¬ 
ship,  the  art  of  which  is  now  lost,  seemed  to  reflect  a  pale 
shadow  from  the  blue,  like  the  inside  of  a  mussel  shell,  but 
with  almost  transparent  delicacy. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  a  letter  summary 
which  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr  A.  Hill,  son  of  Mr  Hem- 
ming’s  business  manager  at  Redditch,  who  was  himself  in 
my  grandfather’s  service,  and  was  later  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
agent  when  she  first  inherited  Bentley.  In  this  letter  he 
says : — 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Mrs  Cheape  was  much  with 
her  father,  and  was  influenced  thereby,  especially  in  a  knowledge 
of  landed  estates  and  the  duties  entailed  by  ownership,  as  well 
as  the  rational  enjoyment  of  sport  when  followed  with  a  due 
regard  to  true  sporting  regulations.  Mr  Hemming,  when  quite 
a  young  man,  kept  a  pack  of  harriers  at  Bordesley  Park,  and 
delighted  friends  and  neighbours  through  his  able  Mastership. 
As  Captain  of  the  Tardebigge  Troop  of  the  Worcestershire 
Yeomanry,  he  was  a  very  capable  officer  and  greatly  respected. 
In  this,  and  in  following  regularly  the  Worcestershire  Hounds, 
his  splendid  horsemanship  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  made 
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A  SUMMARY 


him  well-known  and  popular.  In  his  yearly  visit  to  his  Scotch 
moor,  Glaschorrie,  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  M.  in  her  earlier 
years,  and  this  was  an  event  which  gave  them  delightful  antici¬ 
pations  and  remembrance.  No  doubt  ‘  The  Squire  ’  was  much 
influenced  by  her  father’s  example  as  a  large  landowner.  Any 
small  item  on  his  estate  was  regarded  as  property  requiring  atten¬ 
tion.  His  tenants  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  In  the  ’eighties, 
when,  chiefly  through  bad  seasons,  the  tenants  found  difficult 
times,  he  caused  proper  investigations  to  be  made  and  deduc¬ 
tions  from  rents  were  made  to  meet  the  needs.  The  reduced 
rents  were  not  redeemed  in  his  lifetime.  Your  mother’s  presenta¬ 
tion  at  Court  by  her  mother  was  delayed  for  a  year  that  she 
might  be  accompanied  by  her  next  younger  sister,  Florence. 
Queen  Victoria  remarked  upon  the  good  looks  of  the  sisters  ” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM,  RICHARD,  AND  FRANK  HEMMING,  AND 
MRS  WALTER  INGRAM. 

For  further  information  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  turn  to 
the  family  of  Hemming,  from  which  my  mother  sprang. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Warwickshire,  as  the  name 
appears  in  the  Haselor  Parish  Register  as  early  as  1594. 
Before  that  date  they  resided  in  Herefordshire,  as  shown 
by  the  document  or  charter,  the  translation  of  which  is 
herewith  set  down  in  modem  English : — 

“To  all  true  Christian  people,  these  present  letters  herein  or 
seeing. 

“  I,  Xristopher  Sarker,  Esquire,  otherwise  called  Garter  Prin¬ 
cipal,  King  of  Arms,  of  Englishmen,  send  due  humble  recom¬ 
mendations  and  greetings,  equity  willeth  and  reason  ordaineth 
that  men  virtuous  and  of  commendable  disposition  herein  living 
be  by  their  merits  and  good  renown  rewarded  and  had  in  per¬ 
petual  memory  for  their  good  name  and  to  be  in  all  places  of 
honour  and  worthy  among  other  noble  persons  accepted  and 
reputed  by  showing  of  certain  ensigns  and  tokens  of  virtue, 
honour,  and  gentleness — that  is  to  say,  a  scutcheon  helm  and 
crests,  tokens  of  honour  to  the  intent  that  by  their  ensample 
others  shall  be  more  perswerently  enforced  themselves  to  use 
their  time  in  honourable  works  and  virtuous  deeds  to  purchase 
and  get  the  renown  of  ancient  noblesse,  and  therefore  I,  the 
aforesaid  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  in  manner  above  said, 
which  not  all  only  by  the  common  vulgar  fame  but  also  by  mine 
own  knowledge  and  report  of  ancient  gentlemen  and  other  credit¬ 
able  persons  am  truly  informed  and  advertised  that  Thomas 
Hemming  of  Hitchin,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  Esquire,  hath 
long  continued  in  virtue  and  in  all  his  acts  and  other  his  demean¬ 
ing  hath  discreetly  and  worshipfully  guided  and  governed  himself, 
so  that  he  hath  deserved  and  is  well  worthy  from  henceforth  to 
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be  in  all  places  of  honour  and  worship  admitted  accepted,  ac¬ 
counted,  and  received  into  the  number  and  of  the  company  of 
anciently,  gentle,  and  noble  men,  and  for  the  remembrance  and 
consideration  of  the  same  his  virtue  and  ability  and  gentleness 
by  virtue,  power,  and  authority  unto  mine  office  annexed  and 
attributed  by  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord  have  devised,  ordained, 
and  assigned  unto  and  for  the  said  Thomas  Hemming,  Esquire, 
and  his  posterity  a  scutcheon  with  helm  and  crest  lawful  and 
convenient  tokens  of  honour  in  manner  following  that  is  to  wit 
or  ules  and  an  ffesse  between  in  3  masculyns  a  border  engraved 
gold  powdered  with  turtaux  upon  the  ffesse  and  3  scallops  of  the 
field  upon  his  crest  a  wiffers  head  rased  ules  and  langued  azure 
thereon  3  masculyns  in  pale  linked  gold  set  upon  a  wreath  gold 
and  sables,  mantels,  gules  lined  silver,  bottometh  gold,  as  it 
appeareth  in  the  margin  to  have,  and  to  hold  unto  the  said 
Thomas  Hemming,  Esquire,  and  his  posterity  to  their  due  differ¬ 
ence  therein  to  be  revested  for  his  honour  for  evermore. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  the  said  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms 
as  above  said,  have  signed  these  presents  with  mine  own  hand, 
and  have  set  thereto  the  seal  of  mine  own  office,  and  also  the 
seal  of  mine  arms  herein  at  London  the  4  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1544,  and  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth  under 
God  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
the  36th  year.” 

(Sgd.)  Xristopher  Garter. 


During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  the 
Hemming  family  resided  at  the  Manor  House,  Great  Alne 
— a  picturesque  village  near  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire. 
Haselor,  the  outlying  portion  of  the  present  Bentley  estate, 
lies  just  across  the  river. 

Richard  Hemming  (the  “  Squire  of  Bentley’s  ”  great¬ 
grandfather)  lived  at  the  Manor  House.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  this  Richard  Hemming  and  his  lady, 
always  ready,  as  records  show,  to  help  their  estate  workers, 
sought  to  create  a  new  interest  for  them,  and  encouraged 
the  cottagers  of  Alne  to  make  needles  at  home  during  their 
spare  time,  the  trade  having  become  remunerative  in  the 
Redditch  district.  This  home  industry  was  carried  on  with 
far-reaching  success  until  their  Squire  arranged  that  the 
needles  should  be  delivered  for  them  in  quantities  at  the 
Redditch  markets.  Eventually  the  trade  increased,  and 
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the  work  extended  far  beyond  the  cottagers,  so  that  a 
warehouse  was  erected  in  Redditch  by  the  Squire  on  behalf 
of  his  people.  So  was  it  that,  from  his  original  concern  for 
those  living  under  him,  Richard  Hemming  became  the  head 
of  the  needle  trade  at  Redditch. 

He  had  two  sons,  William  and  Richard.  Property  was 
acquired  at  Prospect  Hill,  Redditch ;  and  after  the  old 
Squire  of  Great  Alne  died,  his  son  Richard  lived  on  at  the 
Manor  House,  whilst  William  left  the  old  home  to  reside 
at  Prospect  Hill,  and  take  his  father’s  position  in  what, 
from  such  small  and  quite  unselfish  beginnings,  had  grown 
into  a  flourishing  business. 

About  the  year  1790  William  Hemming  bought  the 
Foxlydiate  estate,  which  lay  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
away  from  the  little  town  of  Redditch  ;  and,  following  the 
purchase  of  Foxlydiate,  he  later  bought  the  adjoining  Bentley 
estates  from  his  great  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr  John  Cookes, 
about  the  year  1830.  A  full  description  of  Bentley  appears 
in  a  later  chapter. 

William  Hemming  had  two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard, 
the  latter  “  The  Squire’s  ”  father.  They  resided  at  Foxly¬ 
diate  until  they  married,  when  Walter  went  to  live  at  Bentley 
and  Richard  (“  R.  H.”)  at  Bordesley  Hall.  After  his  father’s 
death  in  1848  “  R.  H.”  became  the  possessor  of  both  Bentley 
and  Foxlydiate,  and  took  over  the  sole  partnership  of  the 
business — a  business  which  had  much  increased  during 
William  Hemming's  lifetime. 

As  I  write  these  interesting  facts  regarding  “The  Squire’s” 
grandfather  my  thoughts  are  transported  to  Worcestershire. 
Therefore  to  Worcestershire  folk,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
the  following  appreciation  of  William  Hemming’s  person¬ 
ality  and  a  short  history  of  his  life  may  be  of  interest.  Both 
provide  evidence  of  the  sort  of  popularity  that  was  enjoyed 
by  such  men  of  the  old  school,  those  “  good  old  English 
gentlemen,”  whose  friends  of  every  class  were  as  genuine 
and  as  warm-hearted  as  themselves.  They  possessed  and 
gloried  in  the  traditions  of  the  soil,  the  traditions  of  England, 
by  which  I  mean  a  certain  robustness,  sincerity,  and  depth 
of  character  which  hated  sham  and  veneer.  Why  should 
such  happiness — the  appreciation  of  one  another  irrespective 
of  class — be  unfashionable  to-day  ?  The  answer  to  that  is 
also  the  answer  to  the  question,  Where  is  the  personal  interest 
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and  sympathy  which  goes  with  true  friendship  between  the 
classes  such  as  existed  when  William  Hemming  was  a 
country  Squire  in  Worcestershire  ?  Modem  inventions  have 
opened  up  the  world,  but  alas  !  they  have  closed  too  many 
of  its  most  precious  intimacies.  The  old  Squires  of  the 
past  and  the  sons  of  the  soil  grew  up  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other,  which  made  for  real  sympathy, 
affection,  and  a  certain  intimacy  between  those  who  owned 
the  land  and  those  who  tilled  it.  Such  was  the  social  tradition 
of  rural  England  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  Let  me  add 
that  the  intimacy  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  that  common 
interest  in  each  other  which  can  respect  other  classes,  in 
which  there  was  no  vulgarity  of  that  recent  type  which  shouts 
its  inferiority  by  insisting  that  “  we  are  as  good,  if  not  better 
than  they."  Vulgar  wealth  is  so  often  blind  to  the  lovely 
things  which  money  can  never  buy.  And  so  the  name  of 
Hemming  has  been  handed  down  and  loved  through  the 
years,  because  of  that  traditional  intimacy  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  shared  between  Squire  and  people.  In  the  introduction 
to  ‘  The  Old  English  Country  Squire  ’  there  is  summed  up 
exactly  what  I  want  to  convey.  Listen  : — 

“  A  strong  sturdy  race  was  that  of  the  Squires.  They  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  country  life  of  England.  .  .  .  He  was 
well  known  to  the  people  who  lived  around  him,  and  as  welcome 
as  the  sun  in  summer.  The  labourer  had  never  heard  that  his 
father  or  grandfather  had  ever  worked  for  any  other  than  some 
member  of  the  Squire’s  family.  Knit  together  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  sympathy  and  affection,  of  mutual  trust,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  many  kindnesses  and  acts  of  devotion,  both  Squire  and 
peasant  remained  loyally  attached  to  each  other,  and  cared  not 
to  have  their  peace  disturbed  by  outsiders.  It  was  well  with  the 
village  when  such  a  good  old  Squire  ruled  with  his  benevolent 
though  sometimes  arbitrary  despotism.”  1 

The  following,  published  in  the  ‘  Worcester  Herald  ’  of 
the  5th  February  1848,  gives  a  short  history  of  the  life  of 
William  Hemming  and  the  notice  of  his  funeral : — 

“  As  a  country  gentleman  much  of  the  late  Mr  Hemming’s 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  by 
which  means  employment  was  given  to  a  vast  number  of  the 
artisans  and  labourers  of  the  vicinity.  As  a  magistrate  he  was 
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patient  and  laborious  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in  his 
decisions  always  inclined  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  In  1846 
he  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  hospitalities  incumbent  on  this  high 
appointment  he  acted  on  the  principle  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  unvarying  practice  of  his  life — that  of  performing  all 
his  duties  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Mr  Hemming’s  loss  will 
be  severely  felt  by  the  numerous  people  in  his  employ,  and  his 
memory  long  and  gratefully  cherished  throughout  the  district 
to  which  he  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor.  His  many  virtues — 
his  affable  and  unassuming  manners,  his  correct  judgment  and 
kindly  disposition,  the  strict  integrity  of  his  conduct  in  the 
several  relations  of  life — have  rendered  him  universally  respected 
and  beloved ;  and  his  loss  will  ever  be  deeply  lamented  by  his 
family  and  friends,  and  by  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  which  he  has  been  so  long,  so  usefully,  and 
so  honourably  connected.” 


“  The  Funeral. 


“  The  carriage  upon  which  lay  the  coffin  was  drawn  to  Tarde- 
bigge  Church  by  his  four  beautiful  horses,  and  was  followed  by 
eighteen  coaches.  Behind  those  rode  the  tenantry  on  horseback, 
two  abreast.  The  time  fixed  for  the  procession  to  move  from 
the  mansion  was  twelve  o’clock,  and  long  before  that  hour  the 
road  from  Foxlydiate  to  the  church  was  lined  with  spectators, 
many  in  deep  mourning,  anxious  to  witness  the  obsequies  of 
one  whose  life  had  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  and  cottages  on  the 
line  of  the  road  along  which  the  procession  wended  its  way 
evinced  their  respect  for  the  deceased  by  closing  their  houses, 
as  for  the  death  of  one  belonging  to  their  own  families. 

“  On  arriving  at  the  church  the  following  was  the  order  of 
procession  : — 


Rev.  G.  F.  Fessey. 
Christopher  Royston,  Esq. 

J.  Mackarness,  Esq. 

James  Thomson,  Esq. 
Walter  Walford,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Ricketts,  Esq. 

Wm.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Merry,  Esq. 

Captain  Emmott. 

W.  C.  Hemming-,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Robeson,  Esq. 


The  Rev.  J.  F.  Mackarness. 
Clement  Ingleby,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dolben. 

The  Rev.  A.  Hunter. 

T.  Holyoake,  Esq. 

Hugh  Williams,  Esq. 

Thos.  Cottrell,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Whitehouse,  Esq. 
Wm.  Robeson,  Esq. 

Richard  Hemming,  Esq. 
Henry  Chamberlain,  Esq. 


Tenantry  two  abreast. 
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“  The  church  and  churchyard  was  crowded,  representatives  from 
every  district  in  the  county  being  assembled  there,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  other  sympathisers.  The  funeral  service  was  very 
impressively  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Mackarness,1  vicar  of  Tarde- 
bigge,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  crowd,  the  order  and 
decorum  suitable  for  so  solemn  an  occasion  was  strictly  preserved, 
both  in  the  church  and  along  the  whole  route  of  the  procession. 
The  bells  at  Tardebigge  and  Redditch  were  tolled  the  whole  of 
the  day ;  at  the  latter  place  all  the  shops,  many  of  the  private 
houses,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  manufactories  were  closed. 
Every  outward  demonstration  of  respect  was  thus  shown,  and 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  inward  feeling  fully  accorded 
with  the  outward  indication  of  it,  and  that  a  general  feeling 
pervaded  the  spectators  at  the  funeral,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
all  classes,  that  a  valuable  friend  indeed  had  been  taken  from 
among  them.  The  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  pro¬ 
cession  from  Foxlydiate  was  of  a  far  different  character  to  that 
which  this  day  appears  in  our  journal.  We  well  remember  the 
gay  scene  and  brilliant  day  at  Foxlydiate  on  the  ioth  of  March 
1846,  on  which  occasion  the  lamented  deceased  gave  the  usual 
entertainment  to  his  friends  preliminary  to  his  entering  upon  the 
public  duties  of  his  official  station  as  High  Sheriff.  The  numerous 
assemblage  of  noble  and  distinguished  guests  congregated  to  do 
honour  to  the  office  and  its  worthy  possessor,  who  was  then 
buoyant  in  spirits,  hale,  and  hearty,  the  lengthened  procession 
as  it  left  the  mansion,  the  thousands  of  spectators  assembled 
to  witness  the  novel  spectacle  and  wish  God-speed  to  their  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  and  neighbour,  altogether  formed  an  exciting  and 
an  interesting  event.  Now  how  changed  the  scene  ;  and  oh  ! 
how  sad  the  contrast.  The  reflection  upon  it  forcibly  brings  to 
mind  the  beautiful  lines  on  the  winding  up  of  Human  Life 
by  Rogers  : — 

‘ .  .  .  When  by  sad  mourners  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  departing,  to  return  no  more, 

He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  ‘  Human  Life,’  so  gliding  on, 

It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone.’  ” 

Richard  Hemming  (“  R.  H.”),  the  son  of  William  Hemming 
of  Great  Alne  and  Foxlydiate,  was  born  in  the  year  1810, 
and  died  9th  October  1891,  forty-five  years  after  his  marriage 
to  Catherine  Hester,  daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Davies  Griffith 
of  Caer-Rhun,  Tal-y-Cafn,  North  Wales.  The  only  son  to 


1  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 


Caer-Rhfin  Hall,  Tal-y-cafn,  N.  Wales. 


Foxlydiate  House,  near  Redditch,  Worcestershire. 
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survive  childhood  was  Frank,  who  died  a  short  time  before 
his  father  in  1889.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Maude 
Mary  (my  mother,  and  the  subject  of  this  book),  married 
Captain  George  Cheape  of  Wellfield,  Fife.  Florence  married 
Captain  R.  H.  Boyd  Rochfort  of  Middleton  Park,  West¬ 
meath.  Beatrice  married  Colonel  Hugh  Sutlej  Gough,  10th 
Hussars,  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gough,  Bart.,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Bart.  Gwendoline  married  the 
late  Mr  Ephraim  Wood  in  North  Wales,  so  well  known  as  a 
Director  of  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway ;  and  Favoretta  married 
Mr  Walter  Ingram  (whose  family  owned  ‘  The  Illustrated 
London  News  ')  of  Walton-on-Thames,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Mr  Herbert  Ingram,  M.P.  for  Boston. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs  Hemming’s  brother  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  estates  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Hemming  of  Bentley 
Manor,  Worcestershire,  the  latter  being  the  only  surviving 
child  of  her  parents.  The  Caer-Rhun  property  included  the 
estate  of  Llechweed-y-garth  in  Montgomeryshire,  which  is 
picturesquely  situated  amongst  the  hills  and  glens,  and 
affords  excellent  grouse  shooting. 

“  R.  H.”  lived  during  a  very  happy  epoch  in  English 
history — that  period  which  began  in  his  father's  generation 
and  continued  all  through  his  own,  and  in  which  were  none 
of  those  complete  changes  which  have  so  unsettled  peace  and 
goodwill.  Then  English  country  life  was  at  its  best,  and 
there  was  a  reciprocal  trust  and  loyalty  between  master  and 
man,  and  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  bring  out  all  that  was 
finest  in  both.  Mrs  Hemming,  too,  with  her  kindly  manner, 
her  motherly  disposition,  and  her  love  of  home,  was  a  partner 
in  all  this.  Her  social  activities,  both  at  Bentley  and  in 
London  at  15  Grosvenor  Place,  made  her  a  companion  to 
her  family  (whose  interests  she  studied  in  the  home  circle 
and  later  in  society)  in  a  truer  and  deeper  sense  than  is 
often  found  in  these  days. 

Worcestershire  was  a  very  sociable  county,  and  the 
Hemmings  had  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Their  nearest 
neighbour,  Mr  Haywood  of  Sillins,  married  Ada  Allsop, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Hindlip.  Her  family  had  been 
neighbours  for  many  years,  Hindlip  being  only  nine  miles 
away  from  Bentley.  Lady  Windsor  lived  at  Hewell  Grange, 
three  miles  away,  and  Sir  Harry  Vernon  at  Hanbury  Hall, 
and  both  of  these  estates  marched  with  Bentley.  Sir  Harry 
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Goodricke  of  Studley  Castle  was  a  great  sportsman  of  the 
old  school,  and  shared  the  love  of  hunting  with  the  Hem- 
mings.  Other  sporting  friends  were  Mr  John  Cookes  of 
Shawley ;  the  Edward  Bearcrofts  of  Mere  Hall ;  Henry 
Bearcroft  (who  was  agent  to  Sir  Harry  Vernon,  and  married 
his  cousin  at  Hanbury  Mount)  ;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Rufford, 
who  lived  at  Prescot  Hall,  Stourbridge  (having  large  in¬ 
terests  and  property  near  Bromsgrove).  The  younger 
members  at  Bentley  were  great  friends  of  Judge  Bowen’s 
son  and  daughter,  who  were  cousins  of  the  Bearcrofts.  The 
families  of  Childers  and  Chamberlain  were  cousins  of  “  R.  H.,” 
and  were  much  at  Bentley.  Hugh  Yardley  Childers  was  at 
different  times  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  married 
Emily  Walker,  daughter  of  the  late  G.  T.  A.  Walker  of 
Moreton,  near  Worcester.  Both  Mr  Walker’s  mother  and 
“  R.  H.’s  ”  mother  were  daughters  of  Humphrey  Chamber- 
lain,  head  of  the  Worcester  China  Works,  and  Mayor  of 
Worcester  more  than  once.  He  was  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Tankerville,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  buried  in  St 
Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea,  where  their  monuments  are.  Their 
great-grandmother  (Chamberlain)  was  Anne  Draycott  of 
Draycott  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  last  of  her  name.  The 
present  Sir  Henry  Urwick  is  a  grandson  of  another  great- 
aunt  (nee  Chamberlain).  She  was  also  related  to  the  late 
Right  Honourable  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers.  So  the  rector  of 
Abbots  Moreton  and  Mrs  Childers  were  first  cousins  to 
“  R.  H.”  Mr  J.  Whitehouse  of  Ipsley  Court  (a  connection 
of  the  Hemming  family),  the  Rector  of  Tamworth,  and  Mr 
Dolben,  Rector  of  Ipsley,  were  all  real  friends  who  shared 
“  R.  H.’s  ”  many  interests.  The  latter’s  two  daughters 
were  keen  riders,  and  game  to  share  in  any  fun  with  my 
mother  and  her  sisters.  Together  with  Tommy  and  Mary 
Bowen  all  these  young  people  used  to  arrange  theatricals. 
Of  one  particular  occasion,  marked  by  the  largest  party 
ever  seen  at  Bentley,  it  is  recorded  in  a  letter  sent  to  the 
author : — 

“  Maude  Hemming  took  the  lead,  and  looked  so  handsome, 
dressed  as  a  prince  of  the  olden  times,  that  she  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  us  all.  Her  height  and  colouring,  together  with  such 
gracefulness,  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  one,  who  could  be  all 


Sir  Francis  Goodricke.  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  of  Studley  Castle. 
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that  she  could  be  both  at  home  or  in  the  field.  We  all  adored  her, 
and  she  was  so  sweet  and  kind  to  all,  especially  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  herself.  She  was  always  thinking  of  others  even 
when  a  girl,  and  would  ride  or  drive  long  distances  to  bring 
little  presents  and  her  words  of  cheer  to  many  houses  of  all 
classes  in  Worcestershire.  It  seemed  an  honour  to  receive  her, 
but  she  could  never  realise  that.  It  was  her  way  of  giving  joy 
and  happiness  regardless  of  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  herself, 
which  won  our  hearts  then  as  ever.” 


The  letter  continues  : — 

“  Maude  Hemming  and  all  the  family  were  beloved  far  beyond 
Bentley.  Mr  and  Mrs  Hemming  were  so  kind  to  the  whole  country, 
and  everything  they  did  at  Bentley  was  done  so  well  and  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.” 


“  R.  H.”  seems  to  have  been  the  beau  ideal  of  a  country 
Squire,  and  Bentley  and  her  people  completed  a  world  of 
unity.  As  a  master  at  home,  or  as  a  master  in  business, 
he  was  of  the  same  kindly  genial  disposition,  taking  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  in  every  one  whom  he  employed  with  a 
friendliness  which  made  none  afraid  to  approach  him. 
Nevertheless  he  also  possessed  the  iron  hand  within  the 
velvet  glove,  and  consequently  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  trusted  those  who  by  his  sure  judgment  he 
knew  to  be  loyal,  and  so  he  gained  the  best  services  and 
lasting  friendships  amongst  all  classes ;  none  were  too 
lowly  to  claim  equal  notice.  A  kindly  word  of  inquiry 
was  accorded  to  the  humble  labourer  in  the  field  or  upon  the 
road  ;  he  had  a  pat  on  the  head  for  the  “  toddlers,”  and  a 
cheery  wave  to  the  little  groups  of  school  children,  who, 
with  smiling  faces,  dropped  their  curtseys  and  touched 
their  caps  as  he  passed,  not  out  of  servility  but  affection 
and  civility.  The  meeting  was  the  first  joyous  news  to  tell 
to  interested  parents  when  they  reached  home.  So  Bentley 
lived  in  the  very  heart-beats  of  those  around — and  has  not 
lost  its  old-fashioned  loyalty  to-day.  But,  as  the  pendulum 
swings  back  and  this  history  repeats  itself,  one  recalls  that 
the  present  generation  is  living  in  a  period  of  transition  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  which  will  in  time  no  doubt 
work  out  for  good  and  peace.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of 
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our  forebears  after  something  of  the  same  unrest  and  dis¬ 
content  of  a  century  ago. 

Early  in  his  life  “  R.  H.”  acquired  a  taste  for  fine  art, 
and  by  careful  judgment  he  obtained  an  excellent  collection 
of  valuable  paintings  and  objects  of  vertu ;  indeed,  the 
pictures  at  Bentley  and  at  15  Grosvenor  Place  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  Britain. 
The  celebrated  artists  of  his  day  were  his  friends,  especially 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  many  of  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  hung  at  Bentley  ;  amongst  them  was  “  Chevy,” 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1868,  and  engraved  by 
T.  Landseer,  R.A.  (the  name  originating  from  the  words 
as  spoken  by  the  old  shepherd  of  his  dog :  “  Weel,  sir,  if 
the  deer  got  the  ball,  sure’s  death  ‘  Chevy  ’  will  no  leave  him.”) 
This  picture  cost  “  R.  H.”  £5000,  as  also  did  Landseer’s 
“Not  Caught  Yet,”  which  still  hangs  in  the  dining-room 
at  Bentley.  There  is  a  portrait  there,  too,  of  “  R.  H.’s  ” 
white  charger,  which  was  painted  about  1850.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  commissioned  a  young  artist  named  Woodward 
to  execute  this  at  Foxlydiate.  One  of  the  Landseer  school 
and  a  pupil  of  Sir  Edwin’s,  the  latter  considered  Woodward 
quite  a  coming  man,  but  he  died  before  his  work  was  well 
known.  Sir  Edwin  was  staying  with  “  R.  H.”  while  the 
work  on  this  picture  was  in  progress,  and  when  it  was  nearly 
completed  he  was  asked  for  his  criticism,  and  expressed  his 
approval.  After  a  short  consideration,  however,  he  decided 
the  canvas  lacked  some  touch  of  brilliant  colour,  so  taking 
up  the  young  artist’s  brush,  Landseer,  with  his  own  hand, 
added  the  red  wrap  or  rug  which  is  lying  upon  the  stool. 
This  adds  an  unusual  interest  to  this  very  charming  picture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  Landseer’s  work  has  a  great 
charm,  which  seems  reflected  in  some  way  through  himself, 
and  it  is  a  very  sad  matter  that  in  these  days  his  work  is 
unfashionable.  Landseer  by  his  brush  immortalised  the 
Highlands  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  sympathetic  writers 
have  done  by  their  pens.  Richard  Hemming’s  collection 
included  Constable's  great  picture,  “  The  White  Horse.” 
It  is  said  that  Constable  in  1819  received  £150  for  it.  In 
1855  this  work  was  sold  for  £630,  and  in  1870  for  £840  ;  but 
at  a  sale  of  the  Hemming  collection  at  Christie’s  on  28th 
April  1894  it  realised  £6510  ;  and  Gainsborough’s  “  View 
on  the  Trent,”  which  “  R.  H.”  bought  in  1870,  realised 
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£3780  at  the  same  sale.  There  were  twenty  of  these  beautiful 
Bentley  pictures  sold  at  the  same  time  after  “  R.  H.’s  ” 
death.  The  collection  was  exhibited  for  three  days  during 
the  week,  and  amongst  those  to  “  view  ”  and  to  attend  the 
sale  were  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Clanricarde,  Lord  Elcho, 
Lord  Rothschild,  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  Lady  Hindlip, 
Sir  J.  Joicey,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  Chetwynd,  and  Mr  Alfred  Roths¬ 
child.  There  were  many  in  this  collection  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (Constable  and  Gainsborough’s  two  famous  pictures 
I  have  already  mentioned)  ;  also  “  The  Barber’s  Shop,”  by 
W.  Mulready  ;  “  The  Dead  Robin,”  by  W.  Collins  ;  “  The 
Water  Carrier  of  Seville  and  Antonia,”  important  works  of 
J.  Phillip  ;  "  The  Quorn  Hunt,”  by  Ferneley  ;  also  “  Dante 
and  Beatrice,”  by  Scheffer ;  and  “  A  Rhodian  Girl,”  an 
important  work  of  Henrietta  Brown.  It  was  said  before  the 
sale  these  pictures  from  the  Hemming  collection  were  the 
art  sensation  of  the  season.  The  hero  of  the  sale  was  Mr 
William  Agnew,  who  purchased  the  three  finest  works  sold 
— the  Constable,  the  Gainsborough,  and  the  Landseer 
(“  Chevy,”  3750  guineas),  the  total  reaching  £13,550.  As  a 
work  of  art  the  Constable  cannot  be  compared  with  the  “  View 
near  King’s  Bromley,”  by  Gainsborough,  which  was  knocked 
down  for  a  trifle  over  half  the  sum.  Mr  Agnew  created  a 
sensation  by  jumping  his  bid  up  with  a  bound  to  £5000. 
This  plainly  showed  that  he  intended  to  attain  possession 
of  the  picture,  and  the  subsequent  bidding  was  of  a  hesi¬ 
tating  nature. 

To  show  how  the  work  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  de¬ 
preciating  in  value,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sale  of 
“  Chevy.”  This  picture  was  bought  some  years  before  by 
“  R.  H.”  for  £5000,  and  yet  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  the 
Dickens  of  art. 

My  grandfather  was  a  keen  soldier,  especially  in  the 
Yeomanry  interests.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Tardebigge 
Squadron  of  the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry,  and  for  many 
years  took  a  very  active  part  in  connection  with  that  regi¬ 
ment.  Before  he  went  to  live  at  Bentley  he  had  a  big  field 
day  at  Bordesley  Park,  near  Redditch.  The  troop  assem¬ 
bled  in  full  force,  and  performed  their  various  manoeuvres 
in  excellent  style  under  the  command  of  their  gallant  Captain. 

“  R.  H.”  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Worcester  in  1863  (his  father  having  held  similar  office 
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in  1845).  Had  it  not  been  for  his  failing  health  about  1890 
his  name  would  have  been  on  the  list  as  Sheriff  for  Car¬ 
narvonshire  of  that  year  because  of  his  important  interests 
in  that  county,  he  having  acquired  the  property  in  Wales 
through  his  wife  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  late  Mr 
H.  D.  Griffith  of  Caer-Rhun.  Mrs  Hemming  became  heiress 
of  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  property  both  on  her  father  and 
mother’s  side,  but  she  added  them  to  her  husband’s  in¬ 
terests.  "  R.  H.’s  ”  brother  Walter  had  also  been  appointed 
High  Sheriff  for  Worcestershire,  and  this  circumstance  may 
be  quoted  as  very  rare  for  three  members  of  the  same  family 
to  have  served  this  high  and  honourable  office  within  twenty 
years  of  each  other. 

Mr  Hugh  Davies  Griffith,  the  old  Squire  of  Caer-Rhun, 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire  the  year  he  was  married 
to  the  heiress  of  Downing.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner  at  Conway  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  flags  flying  from  the  castle  and  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour,  with  salutes  of  cannon  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  The  story  is  told  that,  when  Mr  Gladstone  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  holiday  at  Penmaemawr,  on  one  occasion  the 
house  at  which  he  stayed  was  watched  by  a  number  of 
policemen  who  were  stationed  in  the  grounds,  and  even 
when  he  took  a  short  walk  he  was  attended  by  four  police 
officers.  One  morning,  anxious  to  evade  his  guardians,  he 
donned  a  tweed  shooting  suit,  went  out  quietly  through 
the  back  door,  and  walked  over  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles,  to  Caer-Rhun,  where  he  lunched  with 
his  friend,  Squire  Griffith.  The  police  remained  on  guard 
throughout  the  day,  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  they 
saw  the  Grand  Old  Man  walk  up  to  the  house  in  the  evening. 

Squire  Hemming  was  a  busy  man.  As  well  as  Bentley 
and  his  business  in  Redditch  he  had  the  Haselor,  Bickmarsh, 
and  Hillborough  properties — outlying  portions  of  the  Bentley 
estate, — and  also  Glaschorrie  in  Perthshire.  He  employed  no 
resident  agent,  and  kept  in  touch  personally  with  every 
tenant  on  the  estates.  Bentley  Manor  was,  as  already  stated, 
open  house,  and  although  a  very  abstemious  man  he  was 
a  judge  of  all  that  was  best,  and  the  contents  of  his  wine- 
cellar  were  of  the  choicest.  The  port  glasses  at  Bentley 
were  capacious,  but  a  timorous  guest,  when  indicating  a 
smaller  sherry  glass  for  her  port,  would  instantly  draw 
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upon  herself  a  rebuke  to  use  the  correct  glass,  though  inti¬ 
mating  with  a  courteous  and  reassuring  bow,  “  But  you 
need  not  fill  it,  you  know  !  ” 

As  illustrating  the  reception  his  tenants  received  when 
they  called  to  see  their  Squire,  the  late  Mr  George  Tipping 
loved  to  tell  a  story  against  himself.  He  had  driven  over 
from  Hillborough  with  Mrs  Tipping,  whom  he  had  left  with 
the  horse  and  trap  at  the  drive  gate,  while  he  went  up  to 
call  at  the  Manor.  “  R.  H.”  was  alone,  and  delighted  to 
see  him.  They  talked  on  all  and  sundry  matters,  and  the 
glasses  of  ’47  were  so  much  appreciated  that  Mrs  Tipping's 
wait  at  the  gate  was  extended  to  four  hours,  the  host  never 
having  been  told  that  she  was  there  !  This  was  a  standing 
joke  between  landlord  and  tenant,  for  the  kind  lady  only 
said  with  pride  that  “  she  knew  the  Squire  was  enjoying 
George’s  company.” 

When  “  R.  H.”  shot  the  Bentley  and  Haselor  coverts  such 
occasions  were  also  a  means  of  a  gathering  of  the  tenants, 
when  their  landlord  welcomed  all,  and  they  acted  as  beaters. 
The  “  guns  ”  were  all  neighbours  and  friends  too,  and  the 
hospitality  at  Bentley  never  shone  brighter  than  on  these 
occasions.  Every  beater  got  his  share  of  the  game,  and 
every  heart  was  glad.  Puppy  shows  given  by  every  hunt 
in  these  days  are  all  we  have  left  to  liken  to  such  gatherings 
as  these  were. 

Kindness  as  a  landlord  was  shown  in  another  way,  when  a 
tenant  of  a  small  farm  at  Bentley,  who  had  been  in  arrears 
with  his  rent  for  some  two  or  three  years  without  being 
pressed  for  it,  came  to  "  R.  H.,”  and  said,  “  Squire,  sell  me 
up.  I  can’t  raise  my  rent,  and  never  will.”  The  Squire 
did  so,  and  by  his  rights  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale — and 
more — were  due  to  the  estate,  but  with  his  usual  kindly 
grace  and  encouraging  manner,  “  R.  H.”  handed  over  the 
complete  amount,  saying,  “  J.  O.,  you  are  no  farmer ;  try 
a  business  in  a  town.”  And  so  he  did,  with  success. 

The  Home  Farm  at  Norgrove  was  the  Squire’s  real  recrea¬ 
tion.  There  he  would  go  with  his  old  and  faithful  bailiff, 
Chesshire,  and  was  often  farming  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  interests.  The  bailiff  and  he  between  them  built  up 
a  herd  of  pedigree  Bates’  Shorthorns  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  type  which  brings  success  to  any  herd,  together  with  the 
study  of  pedigree  and  intensive  breeding.  When  entered 
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for  sale  at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere  the  Bentley  cattle 
commanded  high  prices,  and  after  old  Chesshire  retired, 
his  son  James  carried  on,  with  the  up-to-date  keenness 
of  a  young  man,  and  through  him  was  purchased  “  Duke 
of  Charming  Land  32nd  ”  from  the  celebrated  breeder,  Mr 
J.  H.  Sheldon  of  Brailes. 

The  Norgrove  Shorthorn  Herd  was  not  a  very  large  one, 
but  had  been  bred  with  great  care  from  selected  stock. 
About  1890  the  two  principal  "  families  ”  were  the  “  Adas  ” 
and  the  “  Crocus.”  The  last  of  Mr  Hemming’s  are  in  Vol.  37, 
with  the  1890  produce.  There  were  then  four  “  Adas  ” 
with  their  calves,  and  two  “  Crocus.”  In  Vol.  36  there 
were  three  "  Crocus  ”  and  nine  “  Adas  ”  with  their  calves. 
In  them  he  was  most  interested  as  a  breeder,  and  they  were 
very  good  cattle  of  the  dual  purpose  type.  I  here  give  the 
pedigrees  of  “  Ada  38th,”  “  Grand  Crocus  6th,”  and  “  Duke 
of  Charming  Land  32nd  ”  : — 

PEDIGREES. 


Ada  38TH.  Red  c.  Sept.  28th,  1878.  Bred  by  Mr  Hemming. 
Sire,  Corrie  38031. 


dam  Ada  7th 

by 

Cavalier 

23524 

2nd  Ada 

55 

Orthodox  28th 

18493 

3rd  Angerona 

55 

Lemnos 

13146 

4th  Amy 

55 

Earl  Stanhope 

5966 

5th  Augusta 

55 

Irne  Blue 

5322 

6th  Albina 

55 

Miracle 

2321 

7th  Alice 

55 

Sir  Henry 

1446 

8th  Young  Madam 

55 

Count 

170 

9th  Young  Venus 

55 

Bracken 

91 

10th  Venus 

55 

Badsworth 

47 

1  ith 

1 2th  bred  by  Sir  G.  Strickland. 

55 

Driffield 

223 

Grand  Crocus  6th.  Roan  c.  Oct.  20th,  1874.  Bred  by 
Mr  R.  Hemming.  Sire,  Quintus  29705. 


dam  Grand  Crocus  4th 

by 

Champion 

21389 

2nd  Grand  Crocus 

55 

Grand  Arch 

1 799 1 

3rd  Roan  Crocus 

55 

General  Elliot 

10266 

4th  Red  Crocus 

55 

Young  Locksley 

221 1 1 

5th  Crocus 

55 

Sherborne 

10805 

6th  Crocus 

>5 

Prince 

4772 

7th  Hawthorn 

55 

Stanhope 

53 1 5 

8th  Beauty 

55 

Son  of  Sir  Kenneth 

1450 

9th 

55 

Pilot 

1019 

10th 

55 

Thorpe 

1 5 1 5 

1  ith 

55 

Waistell’s  Bull 

1567 
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Duke  of  Charming  Land  32ND,  51110.  Roan  c.  April  9th,  1883. 
Bred  by  J.  H.  Sheldon,  Brailes,  Shipston-on-Stour.  Sire,  Prince 
Saladin  3rd,  43843. 


dam  Charming  Duchess  9th  by  Duke  of  Connaught  33604 

(sold  for  4,500  Guineas) 

8th  Twin  Duchess  6th  ,,  Grand  Duke  of  Kent  26289 

3rd  Twin  Duchess  „  Duke  of  Thorndale  4th  17750 

4th  Charming  „  Marmaduke  13289 

5th  Charmer  6th  „  Cardinal  11246 

6th  Charmer  2nd  ,,  White  Friar  9827 

7th  Charmer  „  Little  John  4232 

—  Graceful  „  Caliph  1774 

—  Sylph  „  Sir  Walter  2367 

—  —  ,,  Hotspur  1117 

—  —  „  Coxcomb  928 

—  —  „  Midas  435 

—  Rachel  „  Comet  155 

—  Russell  „  R.  Coding’s  Son  of  Favourite  252 

—  —  „  Do.  do.  252 

—  —  „  Hubback  319 


Between  Squire  and  bailiff  there  was  almost  a  jealous  joy 
that  no  one  knew  the  secrets  of  success  at  Norgrove  but 
themselves,  though  from  this  very  reason  shortly  after 
“  R.  H.’s  ”  death  these  carefully  bred  cattle  were  all  lost 
to  the  pedigree  world  in  a  strange  and  sad  disaster,  which 
will  be  related  in  proper  chronological  sequence. 

Norgrove  Pool  in  winter-time,  during  a  hard  frost,  was 
a  favourite  skating  "  rink.”  In  the  long  ago  the  winters 
seemed  to  be  more  severe  than  now,  so  that  skating  was 
often  possible.  These  ponds  were  the  only  large  ones  in  the 
district,  excepting  at  Hewell,  three  miles  distant,  so  that 
Norgrove  was  very  popular  during  a  frost,  and  local  skaters 
could  obtain  permission  from  “  R.  H.”  to  enjoy  themselves 
to  their  hearts’  content. 

Chesshire,  the  aforementioned  bailiff,  was  exceedingly 
careful  about  the  safety  of  the  ice,  and  never  allowed  any 
one  to  use  it  until  so  many  degrees  of  frost  had  been  regis¬ 
tered  during  several  days  and  nights  of  hard  freezing.  Even 
then  he  was  only  satisfied  that  it  was  fit  for  the  Bentley 
children  to  venture  thereon  after  he  had  put  it  to  the  supreme 
test  of  walking  across  the  ice,  leading  the  old  Shorthorn 
bull,  “  Norman  2nd.” 

Old  Chesshire  was  a  great  character,  and  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality  a  typical  John  Bull.  That  Norgrove 
was  known  to  be  haunted  never  worried  him,  his  "  missus,” 
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or  his  family,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mysterious  footfalls 
were  often  heard  by  them.  Like  Anthony  Bell,  “  Ghosts 
of  the  dead  never  troubled  his  head,  a  hardened  and  tough 
old  sinner  !  ”  They  belonged — as  he  would  consider,  in  his 
careless  estimation — “  to  hundreds  of  years  ago.”  They 
did  not  interfere  with  him,  and  he  did  not  interfere  with 
them,  and  that  was  all  about  it  !  One  day  a  new  cowman, 
named  Baylis,  arrived.  He  stayed  one  night,  and  Norgrove 
knew  him  no  more.  The  next  morning  he  met  the  old 
Squire  in  the  yard  with  Chesshire,  and,  touching  his  cap, 
he  said : — 

“  Squoire,  I  must  give  thee  notice  !  ” 

“  What  ails  ye  ?  ”  said  Chesshire. 

"  I  be’ant  ill,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  I  be  afraid.” 

“  Afraid  o’  what,  man  ?  ”  demands  Chesshire  testily. 

“  The  ghosts,  sir  !  ”  was  the  humble  answer. 

“  Oh-ah  !  ”  said  Chesshire  (beginning  to  realise  the  situation)  ; 
“  and  what  did  thee  see  ?  ” 

“I  no  see’d  ’em,  sir,  but  I  heeard  ’em  all  the  noight — they 
seemed  like  musicianers  !  ” 

"  What  tunes  did  they  play,  Baylis  ?  ”  asked  the  Squire,  his 
natural  humour  and  his  interest  rising  as  he  spoke. 

“  Tunes,  Squoire  ! — tunes  !  !  They  played  hevery  tune  what 
hever  came  hout !  !  ” 

In  Chesshire’s  stolid  mind  Baylis’  experience  was  put  down 
to  rats,  but — I  wonder  ?  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  ? 

In  these  far-off  days  if  there  were  ghosts  in  country 
districts  which  were  dreaded,  Bentley  men  were  no  cowards 
when  it  came  to  flesh  and  blood.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  brave  and  noble  work  done  by  both  public  and  private 
employees  to  keep  the  law  and  order  of  the  land.  The 
prevention  of  poaching  of  game  by  certain  members  of  a 
dangerous  gang  was  dangerous  work  for  private  gamekeepers. 
So  far  as  the  Bentley  estate  was  concerned,  old  Stanton, 
my  grandfather’s  faithful  gamekeeper,  kept  his  preserves 
immune  from  “  visitation,”  being  untiring  in  his  duties 
and  unafraid  in  their  execution  be  it  night  or  day.  Fear 
of  him  was  responsible  for  few  losses  at  Bentley ;  but  one 
of  the  worst  poachers  (who  feared  Stanton’s  determined 
night-watching)  one  day  attacked  a  farm  hen-roost  some 
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two  miles  from  the  Manor,  and  was  about  to  steal  many  dozens 
of  poultry,  when  the  local  policeman  caught  him  red-handed. 
This  proved  to  be  the  man  who  gave  Stanton  more  sleepless 
nights  than  any  of  his  confreres.  The  police  constable’s 
name  was  Rea,  and  during  the  struggle  to  secure  his  prisoner 
he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
his  duty,  having  in  addition  suffered  a  serious  injury  to  his 
back.  My  grandfather  fully  appreciated  such  faithful 
service,  and  when  the  p.c.  was  able  to  leave  hospital,  Bentley 
became  his  home.  For  many  years  (until  about  1898)  he 
lived  at  and  farmed  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  small 
holdings  on  the  estate.  All  this  may  seem  trivial,  but  it 
is  the  small  things  which  not  only  enable  us  to  analyse  and 
appreciate  character,  but  which  also  go  to  make  character. 
And  now  for  another  triviality. 

When  anything  annoyed  “  R.  H.”  (I  use  the  initial  letters, 
as  my  grandfather  and  my  mother  and  other  members  of 
the  family  were  wont  to  do)  he  would  often  be  heard  to  say 
“  Godfrey  Daniel !  ”  in  place  of  any  swear  word  !  To  this 
exclamation  belongs  a  story  illustrating  his  observance  and 
sense  of  humour.  Changing  at  Birmingham  Station  one  day 
on  his  way  back  from  London,  he  noticed  a  collection  of 
luggage  on  a  porter’s  barrow.  Out  of  idle  curiosity  while  he 
was  waiting,  he  found  himself  studying  the  inscription  on  the 
labels,  which  read  : — 

“  Godfrey  Daniel  Stimpson, 

Blast  Furnaces, 

Hallow.” 

This  tickled  his  fancy,  for  if  the  name  and  address  is  said 
with  haste  and  emphasis  it  gives  the  idea  of  many  terrific 
oaths  !  Our  mother  loved  this  little  story,  and  would  call 
upon  “  Godfrey  Daniel  ”  to  express  any  annoyance,  but 
always  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  over  its  origin  ! 

Mr  John  Cookes,  from  whom  Bentley  was  purchased,  was 
an  old  friend  of  the  Hemming  family  ;  and  their  appreciation 
of  each  other  is  shown  in  many  mutual  acts  of  grace  and 
loyalty.  One  matter  in  particular  is  connected  with  the 
family  pew  in  Tardebigge  Church,  in  which  parish  Bentley 
is  situated.  In  this  church  to-day  stands  the  old  Bentley 
“  loose-box  ”  Squirearchial  pew — the  only  one  remaining. 
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That  Squire  Hemming  was  a  man  of  his  word  and  unafraid 
of  opposition  is  borne  out  by  his  law-suit  in  connection  with 
his  church  rights,  which  provides  an  interesting  chapter  in 
parochial  history.  The  romance  of  the  Bentley  pew  com¬ 
menced  when  fashion  demanded  the  modem  style,  and 
when  the  Church  Committee  of  Tardebigge  met  to  discuss 
the  proposed  innovation  the  two  churchwardens  were  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  Squire  Hemming,  to  put  their  decisions 
before  him,  and  to  ask  permission  to  remove  the  Bentley 
pew  with  a  view  to  replacing  it  with  an  open  bench  uniform 
with  the  seating  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  church. 
As  “  R.  H.”  was  a  most  regular  churchgoer  and  a  most 
approachable  member  of  the  congregation,  the  two  wardens 
were  sure  of  their  welcome.  They  were  received  at  the  Manor 
by  the  Squire  with  his  usual  cordiality.  A  “  come  in  ”  and 
“  what  will  you  have  ?  ”  and  the  subsequent  discussion  of 
local  topics  resulted  in  their  errand  regarding  the  pew 
completely  passing  from  their  minds.  The  weather,  farming, 
fox-hunting,  and  politics  were  all  discussed,  and  the  visitors 
left  Bentley  an  hour  or  so  later  with  the  Squire’s  jovial  chat 
in  their  minds  to  talk  over  again.  Not  until  the  next  Church 
Committee  meeting  did  they  remember  that  the  suggested 
removal  of  the  pew  had  never  been  mentioned  !  They 
could  only  say  that  they  were  sure  “  it  would  be  all  right,” 
as  Squire  Hemming  was  just  kindness  itself,  and  had  given 
them  such  a  welcome.  So  the  removal  of  the  pew  was  forth¬ 
with  commenced.  During  the  week  the  Squire  happened 
to  pop  into  the  church,  and  realised  what  was  taking  place. 
The  pew  stands  over  the  tomb  of  the  Cookes  of  Bentley, 
and  above  it  hangs  their  monument  connected  with  a  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  history  in  their  family.  All  this  was 
sacred  memory  to  my  grandfather,  and  to  find  workmen 
hammering  away  on  hallowed  ground  seemed  to  him  an 
outrage  to  decency  and  sentiment.  The  work  was  stopped, 
and  a  law-suit  begun.  Although  it  cost  him  over  £500  he 
won  the  day,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  the  Cookes  of  Bentley 
shall  never  more  be  disturbed.”  He  fought  the  case  entirely 
on  their  account,  and  personally  never  entered  Tardebigge 
Church  again.  At  the  same  time  he  was  building  a  chapel- 
of-ease  at  Lower  Bentley  for  the  convenience  of  his  Bentley 
people,  and  also  gave  the  ground  for  another  church  in 
Tardebigge  parish  at  Webheath,  my  grandmother  giving 


[. Photograph  by  Hudson  Studios,  Birmingham. 
Tardebig'g'e  Parish  Church. 

Showing  the  Bentley  Pew  (on  left)  beneath  the  Cookes’  Monument,  and  the  1919  War  Memorial  (on  right), 
which  bears  the  names  of  Hugh  and  Leslie  Cheape. 
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the  internal  furnishing.  Nevertheless  he  wished  his  family 
and  descendants  to  use  the  family  pew  at  Tardebigge  if 
they  liked  ;  and  there  it  stands  to-day,  dignified  and  monu¬ 
mental,  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  to  the  memory  of  a  grand 
English  gentleman.  We  loved  it  as  children,  with  its  high 
panelled  sides.  I  love  it  beyond  most  things  now,  and  my 
thoughts  are  there  every  Sunday  morning. 

There  is  a  remarkable  story  connected  with  a  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes  and  his  wife,  who  kept  open  hospitality  at  Bentley 
House  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  night  at  dinner  Sir 
Thomas  boasted  that  he  possessed  the  best  butler  in  the 
world.  A  guest  took  up  the  challenge,  and  vowed  that  he 
had  a  better.  A  wager  was  then  and  there  arranged  on  this, 
to  be  decided  by  two  dinners,  one  at  Bentley,  and  one  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas’s  opponent.  Both  butlers  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  respective  masters  to  be  so  perfect  that 
nothing  necessary  to  the  dinner-table  would  be  forgotten, 
and  on  this  the  wager  was  to  be  won  and  lost.  Whether  Sir 
Thomas’s  dinner  came  first  is  not  certain,  but  in  any  case 
on  the  fateful  night  as  they  sat  down  to  dine  at  Bentley 
House  it  was  noticed  that  the  salt  was  missing.  In  his  fury 
Sir  Thomas  rose  and  struck  the  offending  butler,  who  after¬ 
wards  died.  For  his  punishment — in  those  days  when  the 
penalty  was  somewhat  crudely  made  to  fit  the  crime — he 
was  sentenced  to  be  thrown  into  a  prison  cell  for  three 
months,  and  there  left  to  starve.  He  was,  of  course,  never 
expected  to  survive  the  ordeal,  but  at  the  tiny  barred  window 
his  wife  was  allowed  to  speak  with  him,  though  she  might 
take  neither  food  nor  drink  with  her.  Their  infant  child 
was  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  the  mother  was  from  her  own 
body  able  secretly  to  support  her  husband,  and  so  kept 
him  alive  through  those  three  months.  This  act  of  a  true 
and  brave  woman  saved  her  husband’s  life,  and  they  lived 
long  afterwards  to  enjoy  their  reunion.  But  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  had  to  carry  on  his  coat-of-arms  a  right  hand 
marked  with  a  bloodstain.  The  beautiful  monument  to 
their  memory,  already  mentioned  as  hanging  above  the 
Bentley  pew  in  Tardebigge  Church,  portrays  them  both. 
They  stand  together,  she  clasping  his  right  hand,  while  her 
left  is  laid  across  her  breast. 

In  Church  matters  my  grandfather  interested  himself 
deeply.  He  had  many  friends  among  the  clergy,  perhaps 
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the  greatest  being  Mr  Hunter,  Vicar  of  Tanworth,  and 
Mr  Dolbin,  Vicar  of  Ipsley,  and  these  friendships  greatly 
added  to  the  harmony  of  rural  life.  The  sporting  parson  of 
those  days  was  the  best  of  good  fellows,  full  of  human  under¬ 
standing.  He  had  some  common  ground  on  which  to  meet 
his  people,  and  was  made  to  feel  that  his  presence  was 
appreciated  and  looked  for.  He  was  broad-minded,  and 
could  find  time  to  enjoy  his  hunting  and  shooting  or  a 
fireside  yam,  and  thus  was  companion  alike  to  squire  or 
cottager,  to  farmer  or  labourer. 

There  was  also  true  happiness  in  the  Hemming  household 
at  Bentley,  for  both  the  Squire  and  his  wife  held  safely  the 
affections  and  respect  of  their  children.  A  very  united 
family  circle  was  it,  including  Frank,  the  only  son,  and  their 
five  daughters.  But  an  only  son,  especially  when  he  is  as 
handsome  as  a  picture  and  possesses  the  charm  inherent 
of  charming  parents  (who  adored  him,  as  also  did  the  Bentley 
people),  was  apt  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  same  rosy 
spectacles  as  he  wore  at  home.  When  we  gain  the  freedom 
of  youth,  however,  we  must  look  above  the  rim  and  view 
the  stern  realities  and  artificialities  of  life  with  circum¬ 
spection,  and  not  expect  to  find  ready-made  colour.  Nor 
must  we  follow  a  will-o’-the-wisp  with  its  uncertain  lead 
towards  the  unknown  as  it  rides  in  seeming  innocence  at  a 
distance  far  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who — not  knowing 
that  its  light  is  but  a  transient  fascination,  intensifying  the 
darkness  above  the  pitfalls  into  which  we  may  so  easily 
step— gain  nothing  and  lose  all  e’er  half-way  through  the 
quest. 

As  regards  his  sport,  his  father,  “  R.  H.,”  loved  hunting 
and  shooting  best.  Gambling  and  the  excitement  of  big 
games  of  chance  practised  in  any  form  did  not  appeal  to 
him,  so  that  any  interest  he  had  in  racing  was  centred  only 
in  his  love  for  the  thoroughbred  horse,  and  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  fine  horsemen  who  rode  them.  Bentley  had 
been  twice  lost  “  on  the  race-course  ”  in  earlier  generations 
by  the  Cookes  family,  so  that  "  R.  H.”  was  prejudiced  against 
this  aspect  of  the  Turf.  In  another  connection,  too,  he 
disliked  gambling  as  an  integral  part  of  sport,  for  he  felt 
it  was  apt  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  genuine  sportsmen 
who  loved  all  those  kingly  enjoyments  for  all  that  was  truest 
and  best  in  sport  qua  sport  and  for  all  the  tradition  and 
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poetry  bound  up  in  them.  Therefore  it  was  not  without 
disappointment  that  his  son  Frank’s  tastes  in  sport  leant 
towards  racing  and  coursing  rather  than  the  hunting  field. 
However,  in  spite  of  this,  neither  of  these  interests  were 
denied  to  his  boy.  He  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  love  and 
keenness  for  them,  and  a  natural  knowledge  of  the  game, 
as  well  as  an  ability  to  do  things  well,  which  should  have 
enabled  him  to  succeed,  had  he  not  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
sharp  men — the  remorseless  pigeon-pluckers  who  lived  by 
their  wits — who  at  that  time  infested  the  Turf.  They  knew 
him  to  be  rich,  they  found  him  trusting  and  unsuspecting, 
hence  Frank  Hemming,  like  many  others,  proved  an  easy 
prey  to  their  craft,  cupidity,  and  snares  which  can  so  soon 
bleed  white  those  who,  honourable  themselves,  lose  faith 
slowly  in  their  fellow-man.  Sorrow  and  disappointment  in 
consequence  entered  the  home  at  Bentley,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  circumstances  could  never  alter  the  fact  that  in  many 
ways,  like  his  father,  Frank  Hemming  was  a  great-hearted 
English  gentleman. 

Frank  Hemming,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  only  brother,  was  tall 
and  like  her  in  many  ways.  He  had  her  disposition  and  fine 
bearing,  and  the  same  simplicity  and  charm  of  manner,  with 
that  strong  personality  so  full  of  sentiment  and  heart’s- 
warmth  which  drew  all  towards  them.  When  a  little  boy, 
like  his  sisters,  he  loved  Glaschorrie  (of  which  more  later), 
for,  indeed,  the  Highlands  appealed  to  him  all  his  life.  At 
Glaschorrie  he  always  wore  the  kilt,  and  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow  of  about  eight  years  old,  his  picture  was  painted 
in  Highland  dress  with  a  favourite  whip  in  his  hand.  When 
the  picture  was  nearly  finished  he  was  allowed  a  private 
view.  He  gazed  at  it  thoughtfully,  and  then  exclaimed, 
“But  that  little  hoy  has  got  MY  WHIP  !  ” 

The  kilt  being  such  an  ideal  dress,  little  Frank  wore  it 
at  Bentley  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands.  These  kilts  were 
usually  made  by  Robertson  of  Perth,  but  as  an  extra  one 
was  required  for  evening  wear,  Mr  Pullin,  the  tailor  in 
Redditch,  copied  the  Perth  pattern  with  much  success. 
Frank  wore  this  kilt  at  a  party  at  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
when  it  was  much  admired  by  one  of  the  visitors  who  had 
an  eye  for  “  the  cut  o’  a  kilt,”  he  was  asked,  “  Who  made 
your  nice  kilt,  Frankie  ?  ”  He  promptly  replied,  “  Why, 
Pullin  of  Redditch,  to  be  sure.” 
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After  leaving  Eton  he  came  home  to  Bentley  to  live  and 
to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  loved  all 
sport,  but,  as  stated,  his  interests  were  centred  most  where 
throughbred  horses  and  greyhounds  were  concerned.  In 
the  latter  connection,  as  the  owner  of  “  Peasant  Boy/'  which 
twice  ran  up  for  the  Waterloo  Cup,  his  name  ranks  high. 
This  forms  a  remarkable  chapter  in  coursing  history,  and  not 
unnaturally  he  received  the  sympathy  of  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries  when,  for  the  second  time  and  under  such  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  missed  gaining  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  cours¬ 
ing  world.  “  Peasant  Boy  ”  was  nominated  by  that  great 
sportsman,  Mr  Assheton  Smith,  who  was  Frank  Hemming’s 
friend.  The  following  description  appeared  in  print  in  March 
1872,  and  fully  describes  “  Peasant  Boy's  ”  ill-luck  : — 

"  Up  to  this  day  the  deciding  course  between  ‘  Muriel '  and 
Mr  Frank  Hemming’s  ‘  Peasant  Boy,’  running  as  the  nominee 
of  Mr  A.  Smith,  is  referred  to  as  the  most  exciting  ever  seen  at 
Altcar.  It  is  still  argued  that  but  for  the  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd  ‘  Peasant  Boy  ’  would  have  won.  Twice  were 
the  greyhounds  taken  to  the  slips  and  fresh  ground  broken  before 
anything  could  be  done ;  and  when  the  spectators  were  once 
more  in  position  on  the  bank,  the  noise  was  enough  to  frighten 
every  hare  off  the  Carrs.  No  sooner  were  ‘  Peasant  Boy  ’  and 
‘  Muriel  ’  slipped,  and  the  latter  was  seen  to  take  the  lead,  than, 
amid  great  excitement  and  a  roar  all  down  the  line  such  as  was 
never  heard  at  Altcar  before,  the  crowd  began  to  break  into 
the  field ;  and  just  at  the  critical  moment,  as  ‘  Peasant  Boy  ’ 
was  looking  all  over  a  winner,  the  hare  got  among  the  spectators, 
and  a  set  of  roughs  fairly  mobbed  Mr  Warwick,  taking  hold  of 
the  horse’s  bridle  and  the  judge’s  legs,  and  this  before  the  decision 
was  given.  The  scene,  as  one  party  shouted  for  ‘  Peasant  Boy  ’ 
and  the  other  for  '  Muriel,’  defies  description  ;  fortunately  for 
the  sport  it  has  never  been  repeated.  After  a  few  seconds  Mr 
Warwick  shouted  ‘  fawn  and  white,’  ‘  Muriel’s  ’  description  ;  had 
it  been  ‘  black,’  it  is  certain  that  the  mob  would  have  had  the 
judge  off  his  horse,  so  strong  was  the  feeling.  As  Mr  Warwick 
saw  the  course,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  his  decision  was 
right,  but  ‘  Peasant  Boy’s  ’  numerous  supporters  quite  thought 
he  was  good  enough  to  win,  and  thus  improve  on  his  display  the 
previous  season,  when,  though  a  tired  dog,  he  ran  up  to  the  great 
‘  Bed  of  Stone.’  ” 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  little  Bentley  village,  for  every 
penny  was  on  “  Peasant  Boy.”  The  dog  was  trained  there, 
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and  the  excitement  at  home  on  both  occasions  reached 
almost  to  breaking-point  ere  the  finals  were  run.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  entered  like  iron  into  the  soul  of  Frank  Hem¬ 
ming,  for  his  ambitions  and  high-spirited  resolves  seemed 
doomed  to  such  ill-luck  and  failure.  He  went  forth  in  the 
world  to  make  his  life  as  a  young  man,  full  of  courage  and 
high  ideals.  He  was  a  loyal  and  true  friend,  holding 
friendship  as  something  sacred,  and  with  his  unselfish  and 
unsuspicious  nature,  would  risk  anything  for  those  whom 
he  had  taken  to  his  heart.  Often  it  was  to  his  own  loss  and 
another’s  gain  !  He  was  devoted  to  and  wished  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Hindlip,  but  a  barrier  was  raised 
against  this  at  the  time  because  they  were  both  so  young. 
This  disappointment  no  doubt  caused  the  restlessness  which 
followed.  Had  he  married  then  his  companionable  nature 
would  have  found  that  partnership,  restraint,  and  balance 
it  needed,  whereas  the  intervention  upset  his  life,  which 
might  otherwise  have  ranked  comparable  with  traditions  of 
his  family.  An  only  son  (his  small  brother  Norman  Charles 
having  died  in  infancy),  Frank,  after  leaving  Eton,  naturally 
began  to  feel  for  his  freedom,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
his  father  gave  him  all  he  wanted  ;  but  then  there  came  the 
day  when,  like  many  other  good  parents,  he  grew  anxious 
for  his  son’s  welfare,  and  from  his  very  devotion  was  perhaps 
too  severe.  A  lad  with  such  high  courage  and  sensitive 
temperament  required  “hands”  (firm  but  gentle  hands), 
accompanied  by  pacific  words.  The  bearing-rein  (that  tight 
and  unsympathetic  device,  designed  so  wrongly  for  both 
man  or  horse  for  keeping  “  heads  up  ”)  in  the  delusion 
of  good  intent  is  more  calculated  to  “  bring  down  ”  than  to 
“  hold  up,”  since  it  is  bound  to  create  a  revolt  for  freedom 
where  spirit,  courage,  and  high  mettle  is  concerned.  Freedom 
Frank  loved,  and  freedom  was  to  be  his  inheritance — his 
life  was  full  of  romance. 

“  And  though  I’ve  sought  your  ‘towrai  ’  for  the  nonce, 

I  could  not  sit  imprisoned  in  a  town 
For  all  the  gilt  in  Glory  ;  I  would  hence 

And  weave  wild  oats  to  make  Romance  a  crown.” 


How  strange  it  is  that  one  has  seldom  the  illusion  of  being 
really  alive  until  one  is  living  amid  threatened  danger. 
Peace — a  forced  peace — well,  it  often  spells  conventional 
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happiness,  but  rarely  it  spells  life.  Romance  especially 
must  essentially  contain  an  element  of  danger  to  make  it 
truly  romantic.  This  has  been  concomitant  since  the  age 
of  chivalry.  Its  memories  are  sure  to  include  self-sacrifice, 
or  act  of  courage  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  for  happiness 
is  so  often  only  fully  understood  and  attained  through 
unhappiness.  These  are  amongst  the  lessons  of  life,  and 
fortunate  are  they  who  learn  them  young.  If  they  must 
be  learned  later  there  is  nothing  but  the  everlasting  hills  for 
us  to  turn  to.  Through  them  the  soul  can  find  its  peace, 
happy  in  the  knowledge  of  that  freedom  which  crowned 
romance,  though  perhaps  not  so — success. 

“  My  heart  is  cramped  for  here’s  but  little  room 
To  speed  one’s  fancy  to  a  fitting  goal — 

Ah,  let  me  dream  within  the  Highland  gloom 

Where  star-bright  thoughts  sweet  canter  o’er  my  soul.” 

After  this  moralising — and  Frank  Hemming’s  life  rather 
invites  it — let  me  say  that  he,  like  his  sister  Maude,  adored 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  after  years  he  spent  much 
of  his  life  there.  In  racing  Frank  had  been  more  than  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  in  coursing  he  had  been  more  than  unlucky ; 
in  all  he  bore  his  disasters  as  a  sportsman.  There  are  no 
records  to  help  in  this  short  history  regarding  his  ventures, 
but  the  name  of  the  most  astute  Captain  Machell  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  few  details  within  my  memory. 

Most  of  us,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  big  enough  to  hold 
all  we  inherit  within  our  natures,  which  explains  the  thought 
I  have  of  him  to  a  nicety,  for  it  was  surely  the  very  bigness 
of  his  nature,  the  instant  sympathy  with  all  who  lived,  which 
brought  many  of  the  troubles  to  him  for  which  he  has  been 
blamed.  But  this  can  be  said  of  him,  that  no  man  from  the 
highest  in  the  land  down  has  presented  himself  to  the  world 
in  a  more  loyally  democratic  manner.  He  has  been  known 
to  breakfast  in  a  cottage  after  an  early  morning’s  sport  or 
watching  trials  at  Bentley,  later  be  the  guest  of  a  prince  in 
London  by  lunch-time,  and  leave  him  perchance  to  dine 
with  some  country  acquaintance  up  for  a  day’s  buying.  Of 
a  truth  it  may  be  said  of  him  : — 

“  With  knowledge  so  vast  and  with  judgment  so  strong, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  them  e’er  could  go  wrong  ; 

With  passion  so  potent  and  fancy  so  bright, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  them  e’er  could  go  right.” 
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These  few  details  set  down  here  are  as  my  mother  told 
them  to  me.  They  are  some  of  her  affectionate  reminisc¬ 
ences  of  her  brother,  and  lately  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  Worcestershire  friend  in  which  he  also  speaks  of  that 
brother  with  deep  regard.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  How  well  I  remember  those  jolly  days — so  long  ago  now, 
when  your  Uncle  Frank  and  I  used  to  enjoy  our  sport  together 
in  the  old  country  around  Bentley.  We  used  to  go  coursing  at 
Ipsley,  where  we  could  run  trials  on  the  big  water  meadows 
there,  and  what  a  quantity  of  hares  there  were  (now  there  is 
probably  not  one  in  the  parish).  I  remember  Frank  bought  the 
greyhound  '  Peasant  Boy.’  We  did  hope  he  would  win  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  and  it  was  cruel  luck  that  he  did  not  do  so — twice 
over.  I  remember,  too,  he  bought  ‘  Chandos  ’  for  the  Grand 
National,  but  I  have  no  book  of  reference,  and  cannot  remember 
if  he  did  any  good  with  him.  Captain  Machell  ‘  ran  ’  your  uncle 
as  he  did  a  lot  of  other  young  fellows.  By  the  way,  I  recognised 
Cecil  Boyd  Rochfort  on  Cambridge  Station  one  day  last  summer 
by  his  likeness  to  Frank  Hemming  !  And,  of  course,  he  (Cecil 
Rochfort)  is  so  awfully  like  your  mother  too— isn’t  he  ?  ” 


The  writer  goes  on  to  say  how  he  had  lately  unearthed 
an  old  green  hunt  coat  with  brass  buttons  which  had  been 
worn  by  his  grandfather  at  the  time  when  he  and  “  R.  H.” 
were  joint-masters  of  harriers  at  Bordesley — about  the  year 
1850. 

“  R.  H.”  no  doubt  endured  much  suspense  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  his  son's  racing  and  coursing  failures,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  them  that  he  was  compelled  to  act  as  he  did 
by  cutting  the  entail.  He  did  so  generously,  as  only  a  rich 
man  could  have  done,  by  giving  his  son  his  independence. 
Nevertheless  it  was  as  the  falling  of  a  star,  this  failure  of  one 
he  loved  to  reach  the  goal  in  life  towards  which  a  father  and 
mother  had  looked  with  such  confidence,  hope,  and  pride. 

Frank  Hemming  died  before  his  father,  but  in  any  case 
he  would  never  have  inherited  Bentley,  for  by  the  mutual 
arrangement  between  his  father  and  himself  he  relinquished 
all  claim  as  heir  in  favour  of  my  mother  (his  sister  Maude), 
to  whom  he  was  devoted.  This  devotion  was  an  example  of 
supreme  unselfishness,  for  it  was  his  pleasure  that  she  was 
to  have  all  that  might  have  been  his.  When  he  was  laid 
aside  through  illness  he  had  chosen  in  his  thoughts  his  ideal 
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home  for  the  future.  It  was  a  particular  little  farm  on  the 
Bentley  estate,  at  which  he  longed  to  live  when  Bentley 
should  be  hers.  Of  course,  this  request  was  affectionately 
granted  should  it  ever  be  in  her  power  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
although  she  inherited  Bentley  a  few  years  later  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  or  end  his  days  there,  for  his  long  illness  proved 
fatal,  and  he  died  at  Hastings  in  1889. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  youngest  sister  Fay,  whose  death  took 
place  in  1910,  was  with  her  father  a  great  deal  as  a  girl 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  shared  his  varied 
interests  just  as  her  eldest  sister  Maude  had  done  in  former 
years,  Fay  now  being  his  “  Benjamin.”  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  vivacious,  and  full  of  fun.  When  all  her  elder  sisters 
had  married  she  became  her  father’s  “  right-hand  man,” 
and  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  her  business  capabilities.  The 
Bentley  estate  became  his  chief  interest  when  business  lost 
its  fascination  owing  to  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery, 
largely  destroying  the  old  bond  between  employees  and 
employer.  Fay  Hemming  loved  the  Bentley  estate,  and 
knew  everything  about  it.  There  her  father  watched  his 
youngest  daughter  grow  into  a  beautiful  girl.  He  saw  her 
receive  a  man’s  education,  take  up  men’s  work,  and  play 
a  man’s  part  on  his  behalf.  All  the  while  she  was  his  Fides 
Achates  and  companion,  with  no  counsellings  save  her  own 
heart.  From  the  first  she  was  a  sportswoman,  and  could 
manage  most  matters  at  Bentley  where  sport  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Besides  being  a  good  shot  she  rode  well,  loved 
yachting,  and  with  it  all  possessed  a  charm  which  was 
appreciated  as  much  at  Bentley  as  she  was  admired  in 
London.  She  was  very  charming  and  very  young  when  she 
married  Walter  Ingram.  Her  husband  was  as  brave  as 
herself,  for  neither  of  them  knew  what  fear  was. 

A  gossipy  little  Society  journal  thus  recorded  the  wedding 
in  April  1887  : — 

“  The  marriage  of  Mr  Walter  Ingram,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Mr  Herbert  Ingram,  M.P.,  and  Mrs  Ingram  of  Mount  Felix, 
Walton-on-Thames,  with  Ethelinda  Favoretta  (‘  The  Squire’s  ’ 
youngest  sister)  took  place  on  Wednesday.  Her  father  gave  her 
away,  and  she  was  attended  by  Ronald  and  Leslie  Cheape  as 
pages,  who  wore  the  kilt,  and  on  their  plaid  a  fox  brooch  with 
‘  L.  &  S.  H.’  (the  badge  of  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Hunt), 
the  gift  of  the  bride.  There  was  a  very  large  wedding  party  at 
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15  Grosvenor  Place,  amongst  whom  were  Dowager  Countess  of 
Ranfurly  ;  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ranfurly ;  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Elgin  ;  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kilmorey ;  Viscount  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Exmouth  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Charles  Beresford ;  Lady 
Dora  Carnegie  ;  Lady  Catherine  Allan  ;  Lady  and  Misses  Adam  ; 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gough ;  Sir  John,  Lady,  and  Misses 
Gough ;  General  Sir  George  and  Lady  Willis,  and  many  others. 
Miss  Fay  Hemming’s  wedding  was  unusual  owing  to  the  absence 
of  bridesmaids,  the  bride's  sole  attendants  being  the  two  little 
boys  in  Highland  costume,  who  carried  her  train.” 


Most  events  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  life  had  their  little  anec¬ 
dote,  and  this  sister’s  wedding  was  no  exception.  How  she 
had  to  remind  Leslie  and  Ronald,  acting  as  pages,  of  her 
presence  during  the  service  with  a  poke  from  her  stick  was 
a  story  she  often  amused  us  with  in  after  years.  As  her 
two  small  boys  stood  holding  the  train  during  the  ceremony 
she  saw  them  examining  it,  and  she  felt  sure  from  their 
impish  look  as  each  one  eyed  the  other  that  further  in¬ 
vestigations  were  imminent.  However,  the  stick  in  question 
and  a  glance  exchanged  prevented  such  curiosity. 

The  happy  union  between  Fay  Hemming  and  Walter 
Ingram  was  of  sadly  short  duration,  for  he  was  killed  by 
an  elephant  while  big-game  shooting  within  a  year  of  their 
wedding  day.  The  following  account  of  the  accident  and 
of  the  strange  circumstances  which  surround  it  are  correctly 
told  as  follows  : — 

“  The  fatal  accident  when  elephant  hunting  which  befell 
Walter  Ingram  happened  only  one  year  after  he  was  married, 
and  when  he  was  only  thirty-three.  The  disaster  took  place  near 
Berbera,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  had  gone  from 
Aden  on  a  hunting  expedition.  He  was  killed  by  an  elephant 
which  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  hunters.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  Middlesex  Yeomanry,  and  had  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  being  in  Zululand  at  the  time  of  the  campaign  against 
Cetewayo.  At  the  outset  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Khartoum  he  ascended  the  Nile  in  his  own  steam  launch, 
and  joined  the  brigade  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  in  its  march  across 
the  Bayuda  desert.  He  was  attached  to  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford’s  naval  corps,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Abu 
Klea  and  Metammeh,  after  which  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  their  adventurous  trip  up 
the  river,  passing  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  coming  within  sight 
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of  Khartoum.  The  services  of  Walter  Ingram  were  mentioned  in 
Lord  Wolseley’s  despatches  to  the  War  Office,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  medal.  He  was  also  spoken  of  with  commendation  in  Sir 
Charles  Wilson’s  published  narrative  of  the  attempt  to  reach 
Khartoum. 

“  There  is  a  remarkable  story  connected  with  Walter  Ingram 
and  his  life  in  Egypt.  It  has  to  do  with  a  mummy  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  supposed  to  exert  some  baneful  influence, 
or  may  have  been  guarded  by  some  evil-disposed  '  elemental,’ 
for  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  it  met  with  misfortune. 

“  This  was  the  mummy  of  a  queen  Walter  Ingram  had  bought 
while  hunting  in  Somaliland.  Inscribed  upon  its  breast  were  the 
words  :  ‘  May  the  person  who  unwraps  me  die  rapidly,  and  may 
his  bones  lie  unburied.’  As  a  memento  of  his  activities  in  Egypt, 
Walter  Ingram  paid  £50  for  these  mummy  remains  of  one  who 
lived  long  ago,  and  sent  them  home  to  Britain.  Not  long  after 
the  purchase  he  met  his  death,  as  already  described,  while  big- 
game  hunting  with  Sir  Henry  Meux. 

“  Whoever  should  remove  the  mummy  from  its  last  resting- 
place  (the  inscription  concluded)  would  die  a  violent  death.  His 
body,  deprived  of  decent  burial,  would  be  carried  by  a  rush  of 
water  to  the  sea. 

“  This  grim  prophecy,  unbelievable  as  it  might  be  in  a  story, 
was  fulfilled  in  every  detail.  Mutilated  by  the  trampling  hoofs 
of  the  maddened  elephant,  Walter  Ingram’s  remains  were  buried 
in  a  ravine  cut  out  by  the  running  waters  ;  and  later,  when  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  remove  the  body  for  burial  in  Britain, 
it  was  found  that  floods  had  wrecked  the  temporary  grave  and 
washed  away  the  body,  only  a  leg  bone  being  left.” 


Her  husband’s  death  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  his 
young  wife  and  all  at  Bentley.  Those  who  knew  her  best 
have  said  that  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  could  have 
braved  it  through  as  she  did.  Her  little  girl  was  born  shortly 
after  the  father’s  death,  and  was  christened  Walterina. 
From  Walton-on-Thames,  Mrs  Ingram  came  back  to  reside 
in  the  homeland  of  Worcestershire,  and  rented  Beoley  Hall, 
near  Redditch,  a  beautiful  place,  which  she  bought  a  few 
years  later. 

Mrs  Ingram  possessed  the  family  characteristic  of  the 
Hemming  family,  for  she  believed  in  true  friendships  and 
no  ceremony.  Her  welcome  at  Beoley  was  the  same  to  all, 
and  her  hospitality  was  unlimited.  Whenever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  do  good  she  was  ready  to  help,  and  with 
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her  strong  personality  she  was  a  recognised  leader  in  all 
local  affairs.  Such  outstanding  characters  as  Mrs  Ingram 
do  not  seem  to  exist  now.  She  was  out  by  herself,  and 
indeed  rode  her  own  line  and  stuck  to  it,  and  got  there  by 
the  most  direct  route,  never  heeding  “  what  they  say.” 
Shooting  was  certainly  her  favourite  sport,  but  the  love  of 
a  horse  was  deep  within  her  heart.  She  was  a  splendid  whip, 
and  her  horses  and  carriages  were  her  special  care.  She 
always  drove  black  cobs,  and  the  whole  turnout  was  some¬ 
thing  to  remember  as  regards  perfection  and  smartness,  for 
she  was  minutely  particular  upon  every  detail.  With  a 
“  let  go  their  heads,”  the  black  cobs,  which  she  drove  in  a 
very  smart  phaeton,  would  leave  the  front  door  at  Beoley 
to  trot  at  full  speed,  whatever  the  distance  might  be,  at 
an  average  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  until  the 
destination  was  reached.  When  driving  them  she  wore 
what  she  termed  her  “  gentleman- Joe  coat.”  Most  attrac¬ 
tive  it  was  too,  cut  on  old-fashioned  lines,  and  made  of 
melton  coaching  cloth,  with  wonderful  buttons  engraved 
with  a  tandem  team  upon  them  ;  and  never  was  the  Lady 
of  Beoley  seen  without  her  flower  in  her  buttonhole.  Mrs 
Ingram  died  at  Llandudno  in  November  1910,  her  death 
being  felt  very  keenly  in  the  Redditch  district.  Her  kindly 
disposition  and  her  outstanding  personality  shone  forth  in 
a  way  that  was  all  her  own,  and  which  radiated  far  afield, 
as  was  written  of  her  at  the  time  in  an  obituary  notice  : — 

“  The  poor  had  her  sympathy.  Her  constant  desire  was  to 
relieve  distress,  and  her  supreme  delight  was  that  the  people 
about  her  should  be  happy.  She  was  generous  in  the  disposal 
of  time  and  money,  but — and  this  was  ever  more  difficult  and 
rarer  quality  in  public  service — she  was  ever  willing  to  consider 
others,  to  consult  with  others,  and  when  necessary  to  defer  to 
others,  waiving  objections  when  they  appeared  to  conflict  with 
the  public  interest.” 

Her  daughter  Rina  inherited  the  Beoley  estate  and  all 
her  mother’s  property,  and  later  in  the  same  year  married 
Captain  Malcolm  Kennard,  R.N.  But  after  the  war 
they  sold  Beoley,  and  now  live  at  Wonham,  near  Bampton, 
in  North  Devon.  Beoley  Hall  was  only  seven  miles  from 
Bentley,  so  that  the  friendship  was  a  very  intimate  one, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  1919  that  part  of  Worcester- 
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shire  became  sadly  lonely.  The  war  had  taken  toll  of 
Bentley’s  sons,  and  "  The  Squire’s  ”  life  was  soon  after  to 
pass  away  ;  and  so,  as  in  many  other  families,  the  great 
war  changed  all  our  lives  and  scattered  us  far  afield  from 
Bentley,  Beoley,  and  those  beloved  Midland  Counties.  Now 
these  two  dear  old  homes  stand  lonely,  and  in  the  case  of 
Beoley  Hall  it  is  lost  to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  family  but  not 
forgotten,  in  spite  of — 

“  Many’s  the  years  gone  by, 

Scattered  across  the  world  to-day, 

None  of  our  playmates  nigh. 

But  wherever  we  chance  to  roam, 

Meeting  with  faces  new, 

Ever  our  hearts  are  faithful  to  home, 

True  to  that  sound  of  coo.” 

I  have  written  of  Mr  Frank  Hemming  and  of  Mrs  Ingram 
because  their  fives  were  completed  before  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
death.  Of  the  other  members  of  her  family  who  still  sur¬ 
vive  her  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  so  fully,  but  as  the 
past  so  connects  with  the  present,  I  mention  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
three  sisters  now  as  a  short  guide  to  the  present. 

Mrs  Rochfort  and  her  family  are  well  known  in  social  and 
racing  circles,  and  Ireland  is  their  home.  Her  three  gallant 
sons,  Arthur,  V.C.,  Harold,  and  Cecil,  and  four  daughters, 
Ethel  Malone,  Alice  O’Reilly,  and  Muriel  M'Call,  are  known 
all  the  sporting  world  over ;  while  Winifred  Boyd  Rochfort 
has  given  much  of  her  fife  to  that  wonderful  labour  of  love, 
the  work  at  St  Dunstan’s. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  second  sister,  who  married  the  late 
General  Hugh  Gough  in  1886,  fives  at  the  old  home  of  Caer- 
Rhun,  Tal-y-cafn.  Her  son  Wilfred  was  in  the  Royals. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  third  sister,  Mrs  Wood  of  Pabo  Hall, 
now  fives  at  Llandudno.  Her  only  daughter  married  Mr 
Bertram  Reece,  and  their  two  little  children  are  very  clever 
and  gifted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

“  THE  SQUIRE’S  ”  BENTLEY,  HASELOR,  AND 
GLASCHORRIE  ESTATES. 

Bentley. 

“  God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 

But  since  our  hearts  are  small, 

Ordained  for  each  one  spot  should  prove 
Beloved  over  all.” 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

As  already  stated,  Bentley  Manor  is  situated  in  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  parish  of  Tardebigge,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Warwickshire  border,  four  miles  from  each  of  the  towns 
of  Redditch  and  Bromsgrove,  and  fourteen  miles  from 
Worcester.  Above  it  runs  the  famous  road  and  county 
boundary  known  as  the  Ridgeway,  dividing  Worcestershire 
from  Warwickshire,  and  winding  east  to  west  along  the 
crest  of  a  gradual  rise  from  the  south  to  some  600  feet  above 
sea-level.  Bentley  Manor  is  situated  on  this  elevation,  and 
commands  a  remarkable  view — typical  of  a  Leader  picture 
— embracing  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Evesham, 
and  leading  the  eye  far  beyond  Worcester  and  the  Severn 
River  to  Bredon  Hill,  which  rises  in  abrupt  conclusion,  some 
twenty-five  miles  away  to  the  south.  The  Malvern  Hills 
stand  majestically  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Cleve  Hills 
in  Shropshire  stretch  westwards.  To  the  east  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  country,  the  river  Avon  and  the  Cotswolds,  with 
Gloucestershire  between,  and  from  this  direction  blows  the 
invigorating  air  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  Near  at  hand, 
some  three  miles  across  the  vale,  is  Berrow  Hill.  Its  presence 
gives  an  added  charm  to  the  panoramic  view,  and  is  inci¬ 
dentally  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  fox-hunter,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  best  fox  coverts  in  the  Worcestershire  Hunt.  Who, 
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with  sporting  blood  in  their  veins,  can  look  at  it  without 
thoughts  of  hunting,  without  visualising  those  “  twenty 
minutes  of  the  best  ”  to  or  from  Bentley  Thrift  ? 

There  stretches  this  fair  and  beautiful  landscape,  full  of 
historic  and  sporting  interest,  a  joy  when  seen  with  eyes, 
a  delight  to  think  of  at  leisure  when  absent.  How  often 
has  it  stirred  the  soul  of  those  living  or  staying  at  Bentley 
Manor,  when  in  the  morning,  in  the  pride  of  the  day,  or  at 
sunset,  we  have  stood  transfixed  at  the  view  spreading 
away  beyond  the  lawns  of  that  dear  old  home,  with  its 
centre  and  many  wings. 

The  centre  portion  of  Bentley  Manor  is  very  old.  The 
bricks  of  the  inner  walls  appear  to  be  of  the  same  period 
as  those  at  Norgrove,  which  was  built  anterior  to  1649,  33 
is  borne  out  by  a  tablet  on  its  walls,  which  records  that 
the  old  house  was  “  repaired  1649.”  This  would  be  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  Norgrove,  being  in  Feckenham 
Forest,  was  a  stronghold.  In  those  days  Bentley  was  a 
heath,  and  also  part  of  the  Forest  of  Feckenham.  The 
parklands  in  front  of  the  present  Manor  are  hilly  and  “  bent  ” 
(a  Worcestershire  term  for  undulating  ground).  This  heath 
or  common  land  at  that  time  was  allotted  by  “  lets  ”  or 
“  lays  ”  for  grazing,  hence  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Bent-lay.  Norgrove  was  then  the  great  mansion-house  of 
the  district  (and  where  King  Charles  successfully  hid  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester).  It  has  also  had  the  spelling  of  its 
name  slightly  altered,  for  it  is  marked  on  a  sixteenth-century 
map  as  Northgrove  Court. 

The  site  on  which  Bentley  Manor  now  stands  was  de¬ 
scribed  on  maps  of  the  same  period  as  Bentley  Lodge,  or 
Gatehouse — no  doubt  the  watch-tower  on  the  heath  for 
Norgrove,  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  the  centre  walls  of 
Bentley  Manor  to-day. 

Norgrove  was  the  home  of  the  Cookes  family,  who  at  one 
time  owned  the  whole  of  Feckenham  Forest,  including 
Bentley  Heath  and  Tardebigge.  It  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  very  first  houses  ever  built  with  bricks,  every  one 
of  which  was  hand-made.  The  architecture  is  very  won¬ 
derful,  and  stands  to-day  as  of  yore,  an  enormous  house 
with  beautiful  mullioned  windows,  and  possessing  massive 
octagonal  chimneys  beyond  description.  Its  historic  interest 
(including  its  ghost  and  its  traditions)  have  preserved 
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[From  the  Picture  by  Chris.  Meadows  in 
possession  of  Mrs  Gough  of  Caer-RhUn. 


The  Beautiful  View  from  the  Lawn  at  Bentley  Manor. 
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through  the  centuries  an  atmosphere  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
in  which  Norgrove  played  its  noble. part..  Few  houses  of  that 
early  period  stand  in  England  to-day  in  such  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  lies  low,  with  moats  and  fish-ponds  almost  surround¬ 
ing  it,  as  had  most  of  the  important  houses  of- those  times. 

That  Norgrove  is  haunted,  and  that  its  ghosts  belong 
to  a  period  before  its  restoration  in  1649,  adds  still',  further 
interest  to  its  history  in  these  days  of  psychic  research. 
Historic  ghosts  they  are,  too,  and  ghostly  happenings,  and 
the  presence  of  the  astral  of  a  charming  lady,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  felt  and  seen  in  Norgrove  even  these  less  pic¬ 
turesque  days.  It  is  now  admitted  that  certain  people 
have  the  power  or  the  gift  of  second  sight,  though  the 
mystery  of  it  all  still  remains  more  or  less  hidden.  In 
recent  years  these  Norgrove  spirits  and  spirit  sounds  have 
appeared  to  and  been  heard  by  unsuspecting  people  who 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  either,  and  who, 
therefore,  had  no  anticipation  or  imagination  quickened. 
In  some  cases  they  were  strangers  to  the  house  and  its 
traditions,  and  in  others,  even  if  they  knew  all  the  facts — 
for  incontrovertible  facts  they  are, — they  were  sceptical 
and  unafraid.  Many  of  these  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Norgrove  spirits  during  the  last  few  years,  and  have  gone 
away  not  doubting,  but  confirmed  believers. 

Bentley  House — now  a  farm — was  the  dower-house  to 
Norgrove  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  modern  times  the  Cookes  were  great  supporters  of  the 
Turf,1  and  the  spacious  stables  at  Bentley  Manor  were 
originally  built  for  Thoroughbreds.  Certain  fields  on  the 
Home  Farm  are  still  called  “  the  Paddocks.”  The  stables 
adjoin  the  house,  and  are  entered  by  a  large  archway,  above 
which  are  the  com  granaries  and  the  clock-tower.  A  door 
from  the  present  billiard-room  leads  direct  to  the  court¬ 
yard,  which  is  surrounded  by  loose-boxes.  The  site  of  the 
billiard-room  itself  was  originally  occupied  by  a  loose-box, 
and  the  famous  racehorse  “  Sheet-anchor  ”  was  born  in  it 
in  1832.  This  fact  adds  racing  romance  and  history  to  the 
great  charm  the  Bentley  billiard-room  in  itself  possesses. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  trophies,  many  of  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  war,  some  with  sport,  but  all  heirlooms,  gained 

1  Mr  J.  H.  Cookes  in  1831  registered  as  his  racing  livery — black  body, 
white  sleeves  and  cap. 
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by  gallantry  in  the  past  either  in  battle  or  “the  image  of 
war,  with  only  five-ana-twenty  per  cent  of  its  danger.” 
Until  now  the  Bentley  stables  were  never  known  to  be 
empty.  Thoroughbreds  in  the  long  ago,  and  hunters  and 
carriage  horses  of  the  best,  filled  them  (often  to  overflowing) 
for  sixty  years.  “  There  is  music  that  steals  from  the 
iron-shod  feet,”  as  I  think  of  the  sounds  from  that  dear 
old  stable-yard,  now  so  silent  and  so  still,  as  to  seem  in 
mourning  for  her  who  so  loved  them  and  their  occupants. 
But  that  “  the  bells  may  ring  ”  and  history  repeat  itself 
is  a  hope  yet  to  be  realised  in  the  future,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  past  may  yet  rise  Phcenix-like  in  another  generation — 
who  knows  ? 

“  Just  a  line  of  blue  hills  to  remember, 

Just  a  valley  one  fails  to  forget, 

Whether  bound  with  the  gold  of  September 
Or  with  jewels  of  midsummer  set ! 

Just  a  fringe  of  dark  woodland  and  coppice, 

Just  a  ribbon  of  river  and  stream, 

For  a  hem  to  the  cornfields  whose  poppies 
Burn  soft  as  a  rose  in  a  dream  !  ” 

— W.  O. 


Haselor. 

Haselor  village  and  the  property  in  Warwickshire,  com¬ 
prising  some  1340  acres,  is  the  outlying  portion  of  the 
Bentley  estate.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Arrow,  which  divides  it  from  Great  Alne.  Situated 
in  Shakespeare’s  country,  its  beautiful  little  village  is  typical 
of  that  period,  whilst  almost  every  house  is  built  in  the 
half-timbered  style  of  black-and-white.  Haselor  is  com¬ 
prised  of  farms  and  labourers’  cottages,  the  church,  the 
post-office,  and  an  inn,  famous  for  its  homely  comforts  and 
excellent  fare.  The  village  lies  peacefully  tucked  away  by 
a  loop  in  the  lanes,  some  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
main  road  between  Alcester  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  In 
the  centre  of  the  village  still  stand  the  original  old  stocks,1 

1  They  are  made  of  oak,  grey  with  age,  and  consist  of  two  strong  posts 
joined  together  by  two  boards  with  holes,  through  which  the  victim  who 
had  broken  the  law  had  to  place  his  legs  ;  the  top  portion  of  the  boards 
lifts  up  on  a  hinge,  to  permit  of  this,  and  is  then  locked  at  the  opposite  end. 
That  offenders  had  to  sit  with  their  feet  sticking  up  and  their  legs  locked  in 
this  position  for  any  given  number  of  hours,  according  to  their  offence,  was 
surely  punishment  enough,  and  did,  no  doubt,  prevent  evil-doers  from 


The  Billiard-room,  Bentley  Manor. 


The  Dining-room,  Bentley  Manor. 
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the  instruments  of  punishment  for  Haselor  offenders  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  These  old,  and  now  rare,  relics  of  the  past,  thanks 
to  “  The  Squire,”  have  been  preserved,  and  are  perfect 
and  undamaged. 

Haselor  Church  stands  high,  overlooking  the  village.  The 
east  window  was  given  in  1892  by  “  The  Squire  ”  to  the 
memory  of  her  father,  “  R.  H.”  Now,  alas  !  there  is  a 
brass  tablet  as  a  memorial  to  herself  in  the  church,  placed 
above  the  oak  pews  which  she  had  built  in  1893.  This 
tablet  was  erected  by  her  tenants  and  friends  of  Haselor 
on  4th  September  1924. 

To  ”  R.  H.”  Haselor  was  a  favourite  part  of  his  property. 
He  bought  it  many  years  ago  to  add  to  his  Bentley  interests, 
as  it  borders  on  the  old  home  of  Great  Alne.  He  was  very 
fond  of  staying  at  the  Manor  Farm,  and  had  his  own  private 
rooms  there,  which  he  often  occupied  when  leaving  Bentley 
for  short  visits.  On  those  occasions  he  lived  with  his  tenant 
and  amongst  his  village  people — a  pleasure  shared  by  all, 
as  were  his  sport  and  his  estate  interests.  For  himself  he 
obtained  peace  and  relaxation  by  this  simple  life  with  his 
loyal  village  folk,  away  from  ceremony,  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  or  thoughts  of  business.  He  fully  shared  the  views 
of  Mr  Jorrocks,  that  “  where  there’s  ceremony  there’s  no 
friendship.”  So  where  there  was  such  camaraderie,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  memory  lives  on.  Indeed,  nothing 
gives  the  older  inhabitants  of  Haselor  greater  pleasure  than 
to  relate  the  doings  or  sayings  of  “  R.  H.”  so  many  years 
ago.  As  a  friend,  and  as  a  man  of  strong  personality,  he 
still  stands  out  a  pattern  and  a  guide  in  their  minds.  His 
was  a  character  which  conveyed  a  feeling  of  certainty,  and 
his  decisions  on  all  points  were  definite.  Of  a  truth  the 
inscription  on  Baron  Stein’s  tomb  seems  peculiarly  fitting  to 
him  : — 

“  His  nay  was  nay  without  recall ; 

His  yea  was  yea,  and  powerful  all  ; 

He  gave  his  yea  with  careful  heed, 

His  thoughts  and  words  were  well  agreed  ; 

His  word,  his  bond  and  seal.” 


repeating  their  misdeeds  ;  for  to  sit  in  full  view  of  their  neighbours,  to  be 
“disowned”  by  all  passers-by,  and  to  be  made  a  sort  of  human  “Aunt 
Sally  ”  of  is  surely  a  greater  torment  than  to  be  concealed  behind  prison 
walls.  In  the  illustration  it  will  be  noted  there  is  a  notice  on  the  wall  behind 
the  stocks  which  runs  :  “  Please  do  not  damage  the  stocks. — Squire.” 
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Though  his  ultimata  were  often  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  general  feeling  at  the  moment,  they  invariably 
proved  right  in  the  long-run,  because  of  his  forensic  ability 
and  balance. 

The  narrow-minded  had  no  claim  on  “  R.  H.’s  ”  time, 
his  principles  being  far  above  anything  self-centred.  A 
story  here  is  told  by  one  of  his  “  faithful  followers  ”  (in  the 
dialect  of  “  Warwickshire  as  she  is  spoke  ”)  : — 

"  The  old  Squoire,  ’e  liked  to  have  ’is  own  way ;  ’e  wouldn’t 
have  no  one  interfering  over  matters  that  worn’t  their  business, 
and  ’e  wouldn’t  play  no  second  fiddle  to  nobody  who  tried  to 
be  first  when  that  worn’t  their  proper  place.  ’E  liked  most  of 
the  clergymen  around,  but,  ‘  Parsons  !  ’  ’e  used  to  say,  ‘  Parsons  ! 
Well,  some  o’  ’em  is  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  but  the  ones 
wot  mean  well  and  do  badly  them  be  worst  nor  useless,  for  out 
o’  ignorance  they  was  sure  to  be  always  making  a  muddle  o’ 
things  !  ’  There  was  a  parson  here  once,  and  ’e  was  one  o’  that 
kind.  ’E  wanted  to  start  these  ’ere  night  classes  for  the  school 
children.  In  this  case  the  matter  need  only  ’ave  been  referred 
to  your  grandad,  and  then  ’e  would  have  had  ’is  little  meeting 
of  his  Haselor  folks  to  decide  the  matter.  ’E  wouldn’t  have 
asked  for  no  funds,  but  just  called  up  a  meeting  to  get  our  opinion 
and  have  a  chat.  And  ’ere  this  silly  parson  must  think  it  a  fine 
thing  to  get  independent  and  ask  for  outside  support.  Before 
mentioning  anything  definite  to  our  parish,  ’e,  silly  like,  must 
write  to  the  Marquiss  at  Ragley,  asking  for  his  opinion  and  a 
subscription.  Getting  this,  ’e  then  writes  to  the  old  Squoire, 
and  tells  ’im  what  the  Marquiss  said,  and  all  ’e  ’ad  been  a-doing, 
quite  pleased  with  ’isself,  and  asking  the  Squoire  to  do  the  same. 
None  o’  us  wanted  these  night  classes.  The  missuses  o’  Haselor 
wanted  the  childer  abed,  not  roamin’  abart  late.  The  old  Squoire, 
’e  thought  over  this  letter.  Even  to  us  as  wasn’t  in  his  position, 
it  made  us  a  bit  wild,  begging  outside  our  parish  like  that.  The 
Squoire,  ’e  was  above  being  angry  ;  it  amused  him.  ’E  sat  down 
in  his  room  at  Haselor  Manor  Farm,  and  wrote  his  advice  on 
the  two  points  in  one  line  :  ‘  Send  them  to  bed.  That  costs 
nothing.’  ” 

This  advice  ruled  the  day,  for  nothing  more  was  done 
about  night  classes,  according  to  Haselor  history  as  given 
by  this  raconteur,  who  added,  “  I  knows  all  about  Haselor 
for  three  generations.  I’ve  lived  as  tenant  under  the  rule 
o’  the  old  Squoire,  the  late  Squoire,  and  the  present  little 
lad,  who  will,  I  hope,  be  the  Squoire  some  day.” 


Haselor  Church  from  the  Village. 

(See  also  page  192.) 


The  Old  Stocks  in  Haselor  Village. 

The  notice  above  states — 

Please  do  not  damage  the  Stocks.” 

Signed,  “  Squire.” 
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It  does  one  good,  especially  in  these  days,  to  hear  such 
memories  related,  and  held  dear  through  all  time  by  a  love 
which  cannot  die,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  into  and  enjoy 
those  tales  of  a  grandad  which  are  told  with  such  genuine 
pleasure,  and  are  so  full  of  interest  and  humour. 


Glaschorrie. 

Glaschorrie,  a  wonderfully  good  grouse  moor  of  some  8000 
acres,  was  bought  by  Mr  Richard  Hemming  about  1846, 
and  is  situated  near  Dalnamein,  surrounded  on  all  marches 
by  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  Blair  estates.  The  house  was  small 
and  compact — a  pattern  shooting-lodge,  with  its  little  stable, 
game  larders,  kennels,  and  cottages,  all  complete.  Every 
August  “  R.  H.”  went  to  this  beloved  Highland  home,  and, 
according  to  those  who  stayed  with  him,  was  an  ideal  host. 
The  excitement  on  leaving  Bentley  for  Glaschorrie  was  never 
forgotten  by  my  mother,  and  she  loved  to  relate  the  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  journey  there  in  those  far-off  days — the 
travelling  to  Scotland,  the  arrival  at  Perth,  the  coach  to 
Pitlochry,  and  the  drive  on  by  Blair  and  Calvine,  past 
Struan.  Then  it  was  almost  in  sight  when  Dalnamein  was 
approached  !  A  gate  opposite  Dalnamein  Lodge  opened  on 
to  a  road  across  the  heather,  which  was  the  track  to  Glas¬ 
chorrie.  Over  the  moorland  for  about  a  mile  it  went,  and 
then  across  the  glen,  the  Grey  Glen,  as  Glaschorrie  means 
in  Gaelic. 

Everything  for  the  two  months  at  Glaschorrie  was  carried 
out  in  the  old-fashioned  sporting  way — Highland  hospi¬ 
tality,  Highland  servants,  and  shooting  and  fishing  for  “  the 
pot.” 

“  R.  H.”  had  a  long  game  list,  but  never  a  permanent 
one.  That,  to  him,  seemed  asking  for  trouble  among  these 
people,  who  would  have  expected  their  present  every  August. 
By  his  plan,  if  there  came  a  bad  year,  and  the  game  was 
not  there  to  shoot,  the  Southerner,  who  might  not  realise 
this,  did  not  feel  aggrieved  or  forgotten. 

The  butler  was  the  only  south -country  servant  trans¬ 
ported  from  Bentley  to  Scotland,  the  housekeeper  and  maids 
belonging  to  the  Highlands.  This  was  another  rule  which 
meant  a  complete  change  from  Bentley  routine,  “  R.  H.” 
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believing  in  variety  in  everything  for  a  real  holiday.  He 
went  to  Glaschorrie  always  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Maude,  and  those  other  members  of  his  family  who  enjoyed 
life  in  the  Highlands,  together  with  a  few  chosen  friends. 
My  grandmother  went  to  Wales,  to  her  old  home,  Caer- 
Rhun. 

Little  Maude  Hemming  so  adored  this  Highland  home 
that,  from  the  time  the  Glaschorrie  “  season  ”  was  over  until 
the  great  day  came  to  return  the  following  year,  she  always 
struck  off  the  dates  on  her  calendar,  delighted  that  it  was 
one  day  nearer  to  a  return  visit.  Of  a  truth  there  is  a  real 
joy  in  anticipation,  and  this  great  love  for  Scotland  remained 
all  through  her  life. 

The  shooting  was  “  all  over  dogs,”  and  it  speaks  volumes 
that  two  guns  could  get  sixty  brace  or  more  in  the  day. 
Stewart,  the  keeper,  was  a  wonderful  man  to  break  a  pointer 
or  any  gun  dog,  and  the  teams  of  Glaschorrie  dogs  were 
second  to  none.  To  ensure  a  supply  of  well-trained  animals, 
“  R.  H.”  made  an  arrangement  with  Stewart  to  breed  and 
break  them  in,  and  when  perfect  paid  him  £20  a  brace  for 
them.  Therefore  every  dog  he  shot  over  from  first  to  last 
of  his  stay  at  Glaschorrie  was  thoroughly  experienced,  and 
no  sport  was  spoilt  by  their  being  young  or  untrained. 

The  Glaschorrie  moor  is  ideal  for  sport.  The  start  on  a 
shooting  morning  was  something  to  remember — ponies  and 
gillies,  keepers  and  dogs,  and  the  old  Squire — a  Squire-laird 
indeed.  One  day  an  extraordinary  accident  occurred  to  a 
pointer  bitch.  It  was  only  her  second  season,  and  Stewart 
thought  the  world  of  her.  She  had  pointed  her  game  and 
down-charged  ;  the  guns  fired,  and  she  lay  as  usual  like  a 
rock,  but  when  Stewart  gave  his  little  whistle  she  never 
moved,  and  going  up  to  her  he  found  she  was  dead.  A 
stray  shot  had  entered  one  of  her  ears  as  it  lay  back,  and 
penetrated  the  brain. 

“  R.  H.”  always  rode  to  and  from  the  far  beats  on  his 
favourite  old  black  Highland  mare  “  Maggie.”  In  a  glen 
just  where  a  little  burn  joins  the  river  some  two  miles  from 
the  Lodge,  he  would  dismount  and  start  walking  from  an 
old  grey  boulder — a  stone  which  formed  both  a  perfect 
mounting  block  and,  on  its  low  side,  a  comfortable  seat. 
Here  also  “  Maggie  ”  would  meet  him  for  the  return  journey. 
This  stone  is  known  to  this  day  as  “  R.  H.’s  stone,”  and 


Glaschorrie,  Perthshire. 


R.  H.’s  Stone,  Glaschorrie. 


From  paintings  by  Chris  Meadows  (Saltcoats). 
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the  following  poem  in  connection  therewith  was  written 
shortly  after  his  death  : — 

“R.  H.’S  STONE.” 

Glaschorrie. 

On  a  mossy  sward  below  the  hill, 

Lies  a  boulder,  old  and  grey, 

“  R.  H.’s  stone,”  they  call  it  still, 

He  rested  there,  ah,  many  a  day. 

A  lovely  stream  flows  brawling  by, 

And  when  a  day  of  sport  was  done, 

On  this  boulder  grey,  with  a  thankful  sigh, 

He  would  often  rest,  with  rod  or  gun. 

The  aged  Squire  has  passed  away, 

But  still  there  lies  this  boulder  low, 

And  yet  they  call  it  to  this  day, 

In  Memory,  “  R.  H.’s  stone.” 

Though  one  he  loved  now  fills  his  place, 

And  this  a  monument  alone ; 

Though  another  his  favourite  spot  may  grace, 

!Tis  always  called  “R.  H.’s  stone.” 

M.  H. 

My  mother  as  a  child  used  to  fish  in  the  many  small  burns 
which  divided  Glaschorrie  moors.  Dozens  of  small  trout 
could  be  caught  in  a  day,  and  fishing  with  the  “  garden  fly," 
she  would  often  return  with  a  basketful.  “  R.  H.”  loved  to 
go  off  fishing  with  her,  and  they  used  to  compete,  each 
taking  a  separate  burn,  and  meeting  later  on  to  count  their 
respective  catches.  Tremendous  excitement  prevailed  as  to 
who  would  be  the  winner.  One  day  after  counting,  it  seemed 
that  my  mother  had  one  more  than  her  father.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  quite  sad  at  his  defeat,  but  on  a  recount,  cheers 
from  him  announced  that  after  all  the  odd  fish  to  the  good 
was  his  !  Like  a  boy,  he  was  overjoyed,  and  my  mother 
always  told  us  that  she  felt  equally  delighted  to  see  him  so, 
far  more  than  if  she  had  been  the  victor.  This  heart  of  a 
boy  was  one  of  “  R.  H.’s  "  many  charms.  He  entered  into 
a  simple  day’s  sport  such  as  this  with  as  much  zest  as  a 
day  on  the  Garry  or  Tummel. 

When  very  young  my  mother  and  her  sisters  used  to 
walk  all  day  with  the  guns,  or  she  would  come  out  with  the 
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ponies  and  bring  lunch.  These  lunches  were  of  the  right 
sort — no  great  spread,  no  time  wasted,  and  after  a  few 
minutes’  grace  for  a  smoke,  back  to  business.  Thus  no 
one  was  irritated  with  delays,  or  compelled  to  sit  through 
a  lengthy  meal  when  they  had  come  out  to  shoot. 

“  R.  H.”  once  invited  a  south-country  friend,  who  never 
seemed  to  understand  the  feeling  which  exists  between 
master  and  man  in  the  Highlands,  or  to  realise  that  crofters, 
shepherds,  keepers,  and  gillies  are  born  gentlemen,  as  true 
to  type  as  the  glens  they  live  in,  and  loyal  friends  as  well 
as  loyal  servants.  The  guest  in  question  was  apt  to  speak 
and  behave  in  an  abrupt  manner  to  the  gillies,  and  was 
not  appreciative  of  the  attention  he  received,  nor  did  he 
ever  think  of  offering  a  fill  of  tobacco  to  any  of  them,  or 
of  giving  any  away.  Little  Maude,  perceiving  this,  was 
determined  to  balance  matters,  so  one  day  when  the  guns 
were  lunching  on  the  hill,  she  proceeded  to  practice  “  Raffles’  ” 
methods  on  him,  and  he  lost  what  money  could  not  buy 
at  the  moment,  his  tobacco-pouch  !  Creeping  round  on  all- 
fours,  little  hands  found  their  way  into  his  coat  pocket  in 
which  the  tobacco  was  stored  away.  The  pouch  soon  changed 
places  from  the  pocket  into  the  little  hands  !  Running 
away  over  the  heather  and  under  the  hill  to  where  the  men 
were  lunching,  she  distributed  all  the  contents  amongst 
them.  They  received  it  with  a  “  Thank  you,  Missy,”  and 
enjoyed  their  smoke,  whilst  he  at  whose  expense  they  had 
it  never  dare  make  known  his  loss  ! 

Not  long  before  his  marriage  my  father  came  to  stay 
at  Glaschorrie,  and  the  river  Garry  always  held  the  golden 
memories  of  romance  for  both  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
here  that  he  and  his  bride-to-be  shared  the  joys  of  sport 
and  the  friendship  which  was  to  be  theirs  for  life. 

In  latter  years,  from  Wellfield  or  from  her  other  homes 
in  Fife,  my  mother  would  drive  all  the  way  to  Glas¬ 
chorrie.  The  old  ostler  (Irvine  by  name)  at  Fisher’s  Hotel, 
Pitlochry,  has  often  told  me  how  he  loved  to  see  her  arrive, 
driving  four  ponies,  and  bringing  them  round  the  yard  at 
the  gallop,  just  to  amuse  him,  and  to  show  what  could 
be  done  after  some  thirty  miles  !  In  this  way  later  on 
her  little  sons  would  go  to  Glaschorrie  with  her,  staying 
at  Pitlochry  for  the  night,  and  completing  the  journey 
next  day. 
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The  first  time  Leslie1  went  to  Glaschorrie  was  in  1888. 
The  visit  also  marked  his  first  introduction  to  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  viewed  the  new-comer  with  interest.  Tea  was 
being  served  out-of-doors,  and  “  R.  H.,”  wishing  to  joke 
playfully  with  this  blue-eyed  little  grandson,  dabbed  a 
jammy  spoon  upon  his  cheek  as  he  passed  behind  the  boy’s 
chair.  The  jam  pot  from  which  the  spoon  had  been  re¬ 
moved  was  a  two-pound  jar ;  into  it  went  little  Leslie’s  fist, 
and  out  came  a  handful  of  jam,  which,  with  force  and  per¬ 
fect  marksmanship,  landed  complete  on  his  grandfather’s 
light -grey  hat  !  This  retaliation  by  the  lad  was  a  rather 
too  drastic  continuation  of  the  game,  and  every  one  waited 
breathless  with  anxiety,  fearing  the  worst.  “  R.  H.’s  ”  eyes 
flashed  for  a  second,  and  then  he  said,  “  Maude,  that  hoy 
of  yours  is  going  to  he  a  real  good  ’un  !  ” 

In  those  days  when  at  Wellfield,  “  The  Squire  ”  some¬ 
times  met  “  R.  H.”  at  Perth  Station,  and  saw  him  off  on 
the  return  journey  south.  Such  meetings  were  greatly 
looked  forward  to  by  both  father  and  daughter.  Wellfield 
being  only  twelve  miles  from  Perth,  her  journey  was  always 
taken  by  road,  driving  a  pair  of  fast  trotting  ponies.  The 
following  letters  were  written  by  “  R.  H.”  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  his  arrival  at  Bentley  from  Glaschorrie  after 
one  of  the  meetings  mentioned  : — 


Bentley  Manor,  Bromsgrove, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  1888. 

My  Dear  Catherine, — I  arrived  here  all  right  this  morning. 
Maude  came  to  the  Perth  Station  to  meet  me,  and  brought  some 
beautiful  strawberries  in  a  small  basket  and  a  few  pears,  which 
I  am  sure  (the  pears)  she  purchased.  The  second  and  third  of 
her  boys  were  with  her.  She  had  left  her  carriage  at  some  fav¬ 
ourite  inn,  and  hired  an  open  wagonette  to  come  to  the  station 
in,  with  her  two  boys.  It  surprised  me  to  see  her  on  the  platform 
when  I  arrived  at  Perth.  She  took  me  a  drive  into  Perth,  where 
I  had  my  hair  cut,  and  after  flourishing  about  she  returned  to 
the  station  with  me.  I  gave  the  children  some  refreshment 
there.  She  then  drove  off  to  do  some  shopping,  and  then  away 
in  the  carriage  to  Wellfield.  I  think  Glaschorrie  agreed  with  her 
wonderfully,  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  her  look  handsomer 
than  when  she  met  me  at  Perth. 


1  Her  third  son— the  Leslie  Cheape  of  Polo  fame  in  later  years. 
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I  am  aware  that  she  has  often  been  writing  to  you  from  Glas¬ 
chorrie,  so  I  make  no  allusion  to  the  proceedings  there.  I  have 
no  time  to  write  more. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

(Sgd.)  Rich.  Hemming. 

P.S. — I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  work  over. 

And  at  the  same  time  this  letter  was  written  to  his 
daughter : — 

Bentley  Manor, 
Sept.  19th,  1888. 

My  Dear  Maude, — I  arrived  here  this  morning.  The  train 
was  late  at  Birmingham,  so  we  missed  the  first  for  Bromsgrove, 
and  had  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  for  another. 

Mr  M'Lachlan,  the  Perth  stationmaster,  was  as  civil  as  usual 
in  every  way.  The  change  of  weather  yesterday  made  me  feel 
quite  seedy.  I  got  my  dinner  very  comfortably  at  the  station, 
and  afterwards  I  was  all  right. 

It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  think  of  the  fruit — the  strawberries 
were  excellent — so  late  in  the  season  too,  and  the  pears,  which 
I  knew  you  bought,  were  not  to  be  despised.  So  for  all  this  I 
have  to  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  you  arrived  at  Wellfield 
in  due  time.  We  are  in  the  thick  of  the  harvest  hereabouts. 
Beautiful  weather  !  Best  love  to  all,  and  excuse  my  saying 
more,  as  I  am  so  busy. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

(Sgd.)  Rich.  Hemming. 

Two  years  later  he  was  dead  !  His  passing  will  be  referred 
to  in  proper  sequence,  but  I  may  here  say  that  nowhere, 
not  even  at  Bentley,  was  his  loss  felt  so  much  as  at  Glas- 
chorrie,  when  the  end  came  in  1890.  True,  “  the  one  he 
loved  now  filled  his  place,”  and  there  seemed  every  hope 
of  things  going  on  with  “  their  lady  ”  as  with  their  laird, 
for  “The  Squire”  inherited  Glaschorrie  together  with  Bentley 
and  Haselor.  All  the  old  servants  remained,  and  she  spent 
much  money  on  the  place,  the  cottages  being  improved, 
and  everything  that  needed  doing  was  done.  Then  the 
sad  decision  had  to  be  made,  and  in  1894  Glaschorrie 
was  offered  for  sale.  The  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  had 
always  wished  to  buy  it  (for  it  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  his  own  beautiful  Perthshire  estates),  at  last  realised 
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his  desire.  My  father’s  health  was  not  good  just  then,  and 
yachting  seemed  the  best  thing  for  him.  He  had  already 
invested  in  the  Carsaig  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  another 
estate,  Tiroran,  only  twelve  miles  from  Carsaig,  also  came 
into  his  possession  through  a  mortgage.  Of  Mull  I  will 
write  in  another  chapter,  only  saying  here  that  it  was  the 
joys  of  Mull  and  his  love  of  the  sea  that  led  to  the  selling 
of  Glaschorrie.  “  The  Squire  ”  also  loved  Mull — that  isle 
of  isles, — but  it  came  into  her  life  after  her  marriage,  whereas 
Glaschorrie  belonged  as  a  central  jewel  of  her  childhood. 
From  it  radiated  much  of  the  joy  and  brightness  of  those 
happy,  happy  days.  Moreover,  associated  with  it  was  much 
she  held  dear  in  connection  with  the  father  to  whom  she 
owed  so  much,  and  to  whom  she  was  so  devoted. 

To  have  three  Highland  estates,  however,  certainly  seemed 
a  superabundance  and  unnecessary,  so  through  that  true 
unselfishness  which  was  such  a  mark  in  her  character,  Glas¬ 
chorrie  was  allowed  to  go.  This  lovely  “  Grey  Glen  ”  was  a 
loss  which  she  felt  all  her  life  because  of  the  affection  and 
sentiment  centred  there,  and  because  she  felt  the  people 
she  loved  were  left  lonely. 

Two  years  after,  her  little  girl  Daisy  was  drowned  in 
Loch  Scredian,  off  Mull,  through  the  sailing-boat  foundering 
in  terribly  squally  weather.  This  was  a  shock  from  which 
“  The  Squire  ”  never  fully  recovered.  She  somehow  felt 
that  had  Glaschorrie  still  been  her  Highland  home  this  might 
never  have  happened. 

Another  tragedy  happened  after  leaving  Glaschorrie. 
Stewart,  “  R.  H.'s  ”  much  respected  gamekeeper,  for  whom 
“  The  Squire  ”  had  such  a  deep  regard,  was  killed  through 
his  gun  going  off  when  crossing  a  burn.  Incidentally,  it 
was  one  of  his  late  master’s  favourite  guns  which  “  The 
Squire  ”  had  given  him.  Stewart’s  nature  in  one  particular 
was  “cat-like”:  he  loved  his  home  at  Glaschorrie  more 
than  money  or  anything  else.  He  was  offered  high  wages 
to  go  to  Mull,  but  the  love  of  his  homeland  was  deep  within 
his  soul.  He  knew  he  could  not  live  happily  away  from  it, 
and  his  mistress  understood  his  feelings. 

In  after  years,  when  travelling  along  the  Highland  line, 
as  Dalnamein  came  into  sight  my  mother  always  had  to 
turn  and  look  out  of  the  opposite  window  of  the  carriage. 
The  French  have  a  proverb,  “  to  understand  is  to  love.” 
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Well,  we  all  understood,  and  knew  there  were  tears  that 
were  being  bravely  hidden. 

Within  recent  years,  when  Mr  John  Hargreaves  rented 
Dalnamein,  my  brothers  used  to  shoot  there  with  him  as 
guests,  and  shoot  over  their  old  home.  They  would  tell  my 
mother  of  their  visit,  and  how  the  little  lodge  was  now 
a  ruin.  This  was  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  workmen. 
Cinders  fell  from  a  fire  when  no  one  was  about,  with  the 
result  that  Glaschorrie  now  stands  roofless.  I  can  remember 
the  pained  look  she  gave  on  hearing  these  sad  tidings — it 
was  as  a  stab  through  her  heart. 

“Oh  !  the  auld  hoose,  the  auld  hoose, 

What  tho’  the  rooms  were  wee, 

Oh,  kindly  hearts  were  dwelling  there, 

And  bairnies  fu’  o'  glee. 

The  wild  rose  and  the  jassamine 
Still  hang  upon  the  wa’, 

Hoo’  mony  cherished  memories 
Do  they,  sweet  flowers,  reca’. 

The  mavis  still  doth  sweetly  sing, 

The  bluebells  sweetly  blaw, 

The  bonnie  Earn’s  clear  winding  still, 

But  the  auld  hoose  is  awa’. 

The  auld  hoose,  the  auld  hoose, 

Deserted  tho’  ye  be, 

There  ne’er  can  be  a  new  hoose, 

Will  seem  sae  fair  to  me.” 


It  was  in  1922  I  made  my  own  first  pilgrimage  to  Glas¬ 
chorrie  (for  the  estate  had  been  sold  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  go  there).  I  was  staying  at  Tummel  Bridge  with  Mr 
and  Mrs  Harry  Armour,  and  it  was  through  their  kindness 
that  I  was  able  to  realise  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life — 
to  set  foot  on  Glaschorrie  ground.  Motoring  from  Tummel, 
the  whole  road  was  to  me  as  though,  v  having  read  the 
book,  I  was  now  seeing  the  play.”  We  left  the  car  at  Dalna¬ 
mein  with  a  promise  to  return  there  to  tea  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Clark — the  Duke’s  tenants  of  that  year.  Passing  through 
the  iron  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  we  proceeded 
along  the  little  rough  road  track  which  winds  its  way  across 
the  moor,  to  Glaschorrie  only.  The  outline  of  every  hill  or 
turn  in  the  road  seemed  familiar,  by  the  Glaschorrie  pic¬ 
tures  I  knew  so  well  at  Bentley,  and  then  suddenly,  the 
most  familiar  of  all,  the  little  lodge,  the  cottages,  and  the 
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fir  woods  behind  came  into  view.  In  my  imagination  I 
saw  the  Glaschorrie  of  1864,  the  beloved  Highland  home  of 
her  childhood — “  the  wee  hoose,  the  auld  laird,”  his  faithful 
servers,  the  hill  ponies  going  or  returning  on  an  August 
day,  the  happy  gatherings  on  the  side  of  that  lovely  grass 
slope  where  the  lodge  stands  above  the  grey  glen.  I  had 
visualised  it  in  my  dreams  a  thousand  times,  and  now  I 
saw  it  face  to  face.  I  also  saw  in  my  imagination  the  later 
years  during  the  ’eighties,  when  the  “  little  girl  ”  had  grown 
to  womanhood,  and  was  back  again  at  this  home,  as  of  yore, 
with  her  own  children  playing  there,  and  little  Leslie  making 
his  strict  grandparent  unbend  and  play  with  him.  And 
then  I  picture  the  sad  farewell,  the  “  Will  ye  no  come  back 
again  ”  of  1894,  that  last  time,  that  sad  time — a  sadness 
which  never  died. 

And  then  we  drew  nearer  and  inspected  the  little  ruined 
lodge.  There  were  the  old  walls,  all  standing,  though  roof¬ 
less,  dividing  those  little  rooms  in  which  “  R.  H.”  and  his 
children,  his  friends,  and  his  faithful  servants  had  spent 
such  happy  sporting  days  in  old-fashioned  homeliness  amongst 
these  heathered  hills.  Then  could  I  realise  that  wild  free 
life  there,  ’midst  the  music  of  the  bums  singing  their  songs 
of  purity  as  they  flow,  the  cucking  of  a  grouse,  and  the  bleat 
of  the  sheep  as  they  come  and  go  grazing  above  the  grey 
glen.  Yes,  those  very  Highland  “  blackfaces  ”  are  an 
essential  and  inseparable  part  of  it  all  to  us  who  “  belong 
to  the  hills,”  and  only  such  can  fully  understand  the  link 
they  are  with  our  Highland  longings.  All  this  I  saw  ’midst 
Nature  and  peace,  which  the  old  Laird  had  loved  so  well. 
And  then,  while  I  was  dreaming  thus,  I  heard  my  name 
called  “  to  come  and  see  the  wee  stable,”  which  stands 
attached  to  the  house  undamaged  in  any  way,  and  even 
after  thirty  years  no  repair  seemed  necessary.  Dreaming 
again,  I  pictured  the  ponies  which  had  stood  there,  ponies 
whose  every  name  I  knew  !  Then  to  these  dreams  a  reality 
was  added  by  sounds  overhead,  which  seemed  all  but  natural 
as  I  lived  (for  that  day)  in  the  long  ago.  Realising  that  there 
was  something  wrong  to  cause  these  noises  above,  we  climbed 
the  stairs  at  the  back  and  opened  the  door,  to  find  six 
“  blackfaces  ”  unwillingly  living  in  the  “  groom’s  room.” 
They  had  no  doubt  gone  in  to  escape  from  the  flies,  and 
must  have  knocked  against  the  door,  so  that  it  closed  upon 
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them.  So  had  they  been  prisoners  for  many  days.  How 
they  leapt  for  liberty  and  delight  when  we  released  them 
from  what  would  have  been  starvation  and  death. 

After  our  lunch  in  the  wood  by  the  wee  burn  (from  which 
I  drank  my  love  to  her  memory),  we  walked  on  along  the 
path  which  leads  to  “  R.  H.’s  stone."  It  was  with  feelings 
of  enchantment  that  I  looked  at  this  “  boulder  old  and 
grey,”  and  a  landscape  bearing  out  every  line  of  that  poem 
I  knew  so  well,  for  there  were  Glaschorrie’s  hills  and  glens 
and  “  R.  H.’s  stone  "  in  reality. 

The  “  return  journey  ”  past  the  lodge,  over  the  burn, 
and  across  the  moor,  with  a  day’s  memories  added,  was  as 
delightful  as  the  anticipation  had  been  beforehand.  At 
Dalnamein  we  explained  our  mission  of  that  day  and  the 
sentiments  which  had  meant  so  much  in  connection  with 
it.  Our  host  was  more  than  interested,  and  after  hearing  all 
about  it  said  (showing  how  true  the  words  in  the  poem  were) , 
“  And  yet  they  call  it  to  this  day,  in  memory,  ‘  R.  H.’s 
stone.’  ’’ 

“R.  H.’S  STONE.” 

Only  an  old  grey  boulder  stone 
With  moss  and  lichen  overgrown. 

But  yet  a  tale  it  has  to  tell, 

’Tis  R.  H.’s  stone,  he  loved  it  well. 

For  many  a  day  with  rod  or  gun, 

After  a  long  day’s  sport  was  done, 

On  this  stone  he  oft  would  rest 
And  view  the  scene  he  loved  the  best. 

Though  he  no  longer  treads  the  hill, 

There’s  one  who  loves  the  spot,  and  still 
Though  he  is  now  for  ever  gone, 

She  calls  it  yet  “  R.  H.’s  stone.” 

M.  H. 

To  preserve  the  proper  chronological  order  of  events, 
extended  reference  is  not  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  two 
properties  in  Mull,  on  which  so  much  of  the  subsequent 
story  I  have  to  tell  is  centred.  Carsaig  and  Tiroran  will 
be  mentioned  at  considerable  length  in  due  course. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LONDON  HOUSE  AND  MY  MOTHER’S  MARRIAGE. 

The  Hemming’s  London  home  was  15  Grosvenor  Place. 
Here  the  family  went  every  season.  My  grandmother  would 
remain  all  through  it,  but  “  R.  H.”  went  back  and  forward 
to  Bentley,  although  it  was  temporarily  shut  up.  His  two 
eldest  daughters  “  came  out  ”  together,  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  two  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  that  season. 

To  one  who  so  loved  countrv  life,  a  London  season  was 
wearisome,  and  to  Maude  Hen  aing  (my  mother)  15  Gros¬ 
venor  Place  was  “  the  gilded  cage,”  as  she  termed  it.  Charm¬ 
ing  as  she  was,  popular  and  successful  in  all  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  whether  in  London  or  at  Bentley,  a  social  life  of 
gaiety  never  appealed  to  her.  Plentifully  endowed  with 
this  world’s  goods  and  with  an  auspicious  debut  at  eighteen, 
she  remained  unspoilt,  and  never  lost  either  her  simple 
charm  or  her  kindliness  of  thought  and  unselfishness.  Her 
sweet  humility  was  coupled  with  an  entire  absence  of  vanity, 
and  these  rare  gifts  were  the  true  reason  of  her  greatness. 
The  only  one  who  had  no  idea  she  was  in  many  ways  wonder¬ 
ful  was  Maude  Hemming  herself. 

Her  riding  was  a  marked  accomplishment.  She  would 
be  waited  for  and  watched  in  the  Row  by  the  high  tide  of 
the  fashion  brigade,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
she  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  horsewomen  of  that  time. 
Society  in  those  days  enjoyed  and  fully  appreciated  such 
accomplishments.  One  of  my  relatives  remembers  Lady 
Mary  Clive  telling  her  that  “  Maud  Hemming  at  seventeen 
was  the  loveliest  girl  she  had  ever  seen,”  and  others  in  the 
county  had  come  back  from  a  Worcester  Hunt  Ball  “  very 
elated  and  proud  because  they  had  danced  with  the  ‘  two 
beautiful  Misses  Hemming  !  ’  ” 
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In  June  1872,  when  she  was  eighteen,  my  mother  had  a 
very  bad  accident  in  London  when  out  riding  with  her  sister 
Florence.  The  former  was  riding  a  mare  named  “  Queen  of 
Beauty,”  sent  to  her  by  Mr  John  Cookes  of  Shawley.  The 
sisters  passed  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  where  on  the  previous 
day  they  had  ridden  these  same  horses  to  witness  a  rehearsal 
of  the  Musical  Ride  by  the  Blues,  and  “  Queen  of  Beauty,” 
remembering  the  turn,  tried  to  dart  round  a  corner  and  up 
an  opening  to  get  into  the  Barracks  yard.  In  so  doing  the 
mare  slipped  up  ;  her  hind-legs  went  from  under  her,  and 
she  fell  on  her  side.  My  mother’s  head  struck  the  kerb¬ 
stone,  and  she  was  carried  into  the  Barracks,  where  she  lay 
unconscious  for  several  hours.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the 
famous  physician,  attended  her,  and  even  at  such  a  moment 
her  love  for  Glaschorrie  and  the  Scotch  was  predominant, 
for  her  first  conscious  words  to  him  were,  “  Oh,  do  speak 
again — I  love  to  hear  your  Scotch  voice  !  ” 

On  23rd  June  the  ball  at  Grosvenor  Place  was  to  be 
given  for  the  coming  out  of  the  two  sisters.  My  mother 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  put  off,  or  any  arrangements  to  be 
upset  owing  to  her  accident,  and  she  was  present  with  a 
bandage  round  her  head,  and  opened  the  ball  with  Sir 
James  Fergusson. 

Shortly  after  her  recovery  she  and  "  R.  H.”  were  walking 
in  the  Park  together,  and,  passing  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
they  overheard  two  old  ladies  talking  as  they  stood  and 
gazed  at  this  particular  spot.  “  Yes,”  said  one  to  the  other, 
“  this  is  just  where  it  happened.  That  lovely  young  thing 
only  eighteen,  and  killed  on  the  spot  !  ”  “  Oh,  no  !  ”  came 
a  bright  young  voice  from  behind  them,  “  I’m  very  much 
alive  !  ” 

Mr  John  Cookes,  who  had  sent  my  mother  the  mare 
“  Queen  of  Beauty  ”  just  mentioned,  bred  many  Thorough¬ 
breds  at  Shawley  in  Worcestershire,  and  loved  to  lend  any 
of  them  to  her  to  ride  when  she  was  staying  down  at  Shawley. 
On  one  occasion  he  sent  up  a  four  -  year  -  old  mare  (by 
“  Surplice  ”)  to  London  with  “  Queen  of  Beauty  ”  to  see 
which  of  them  she  liked  best.  The  four-year-old,  he  said, 
had  been  known  to  jib  and  show  temper,  but  he  thought 
with  good  handling  everything  would  be  all  right.  Mr 
Cookes  was  in  Town  himself  shortly  after,  and  he  and  my 
mother  went  out  together  in  the  Park  on  the  two  mares. 


“The  Squire”  about  the  time  of  her  Marriage.  1873 
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After  their  ride  they  were  leaving  the  Row  by  Hyde  Park 
corner,  when  suddenly,  as  the}''  were  passing  under  the  arch, 
my  mother’s  mount  stopped,  dug  her  toes  in,  and  refused 
to  move.  No  coaxing  or  persuading  was  of  any  avail ;  the 
mare  was  stiff  with  temper.  It  seemed  a  queer  place  in  which 
to  teach  a  young  one  manners,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done  but  to  fight  it  out.  Poor  Mr  Cookes  was  desperate 
with  anxiety,  as  several  carriages  were  approaching.  Quick 
as  thought  his  companion’s  mind  was  made  up.  It  was 
to  be  a  severe  first  lesson,  and  whip  and  heel  were  used 
simultaneously.  The  mare  plunged  forward  beneath  the 
arch  like  a  buck  jumper,  and  bounded  out  into  the  open, 
heading  straight  for  Grosvenor  Place,  but  was  steadied  and 
pulled  up  before  reaching  No.  15.  It  was  nerve  and  hands 
that  got  them  safely  through  the  traffic,  and  it  was  the  nerve 
to  strike  at  the  right  moment  that  taught  this  young  one  who 
was  the  master,  for  she  never  tried  any  such  tricks  again. 

That  same  year  Lieutenant  Charlie  Verelst,  a  school 
friend  of  Frank  Hemming,  was  quartered  at  Hounslow  with 
the  10th  Hussars,  and  was  a  great  deal  at  Grosvenor  Place, 
where,  being,  as  his  brother  officers  described  him,  “  a  most 
cheery  little  chap,”  he  was  much  in  request.  He  had  a 
fund  of  humorous  stories.  The  following  was  one  against 
his  host’s  daughters,  which  he  never  let  them  forget.  Sitting 
next  to  Mrs  Hemming  at  dinner  one  night,  and  keeping  up 
his  usual  animated  chatter,  he  smilingly  made  the  ever- 
popular  remark  to  the  fond  mother,  “  How  well  your  daugh¬ 
ters  are  looking  to-night  !  ”  Mrs  Hemming  being  rather 
deaf  did  not  hear,  her  thoughts  probably  being  centred  for 
the  moment  on  the  menu — the  course  at  the  moment  being 
Bentley  ducklings.  So  the  gallant  10th  officer  repeated  his 
little  speech,  and  always  vowed  that  the  answer  he  received 
was,  “Yes,  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so  ;  they  come  from 
Bentley,  and  are  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions  !  ” 

Charles  Verelst  invited  the  three  sisters  to  the  10th 
Hussars’  Regimental  Point-to-Point  Races,  which  were 
held  near  the  depot  at  Hounslow.  This  eventful  day  is 
described  in  the  following  extracts  from  my  father’s  journal. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  nth  Hussars,  and  wrote  : — 

"...  We  were  sorry  indeed  to  leave  the  Xth,  with  whom  we 
got  on  so  well,  and  return  to  the  Cavalry  Depot,  Canterbury, 
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but  just  before  this  the  Xth  Hussars  Regimental  Race  took  place. 
I  drove  Dougy  round  to  Sir  J.  Mills  in  my  trap  and  with  a  very 
smart  pair  of  grey  cobs  that  I  had.  We  got  his  leave  and  that  of 
sundry  other  proprietors  to  hold  the  meeting,  the  first  almost 
of  the  point-to-point  races  now  so  common.  I  was  clerk-of-the- 
course,  did  all  the  weighing-in,  &c.,  which  kept  me  pretty  busy. 
Charlie  Verelst  had  asked  some  Misses  Hemming  down  to  see 
the  fun,  and  introduced  me  to  them— Miss  H.  (Maude),  Miss 
Florence,  and  Miss  Beatrice.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to 
my  wife  ;  we  had  a  jolly  day.  Hugh  Gough  won  the  Cup  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  H.R.H.  himself  just  after  weighing.  In  his  excitement  did  not 
remove  his  cap,  and  just  said  ‘  Thank  you,’  which  was  duly 
found  fault  with  by  some  foolish  swagger  people,1  who  said  he 
should  have  knelt  to  his  future  King.  At  this  meeting  it  hap¬ 
pened  also  to  be  Hugh’s  introduction  to  Beatie,  Maude’s  third 
sister,  whom  he  married  a  few  years  after.” 

As  a  sequence  to  that  memorable  point-to-point  meeting, 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  '  Modern  Society  ’  (1887) : — 

"  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  6th  inst.,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  and  Mrs  Hugh  Gough,  10th  Royal  Hussars,  was 
christened  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  attended  by 
Captain  the  Hon.  A.  Greville,  stood  sponsor  to  the  child.  She 
received  the  names  of  Victoria  Maude.  The  aisle  of  the  chapel 
was  lined  with  about  twenty  men  of  the  10th  Hussars  in  their 
gay  uniform,  which  added  greatly  to  the  scene  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view.  There  was  a  very  large  and  fashionable  congre¬ 
gation,  including  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Frederica  of 
Hanover  and  Baron  von  Pawel-Rammingen.  The  chaplain  was 
the  Rev.  D.  Lancaster  M'Annally.  Prince  Albert  Victor  returned 
to  Aldershot  after  the  ceremony.  The  handsome  christening 
cake  was  supplied  by  Messrs  Buzzard  of  Oxford  Street.” 

How  very  often  my  mother  has  told  me  of  those  point- 
to-point  races,  and  how  at  the  time  she  appreciated  the 

1  Those  foolish  swagger  people  little  knew  that  where  there  is  friendship 
there  need  be  no  ceremony  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  “Edie”  were  Hugh  Gough’s  friends.  The  letters  re¬ 
produced  in  facsimile  are  of  some  interest.  They  were  received  shortly 
before  Lieut.-Colonel  Hugh  Gough  married  “The  Squire’s”  third  sister, 
Beatrice. 
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informal  meeting  with  my  father.  She  would  tell  of  how 
she  was  absent  for  a  short  time  on  that  day  seeing  the 
course  with  other  members  of  her  party,  when  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General)  Charlie  Verelst 
was  made  to  her  sisters  ■  but  later,  when  she  was  sitting 
in  the  carriage,  my  father  introduced  himself  to  her,  giving 
his  name,  and  adding,  “  I  know  who  you  are,  because  you 
are  wearing  a  bonnet  like  your  sister.”  Of  that  day,  and  of 
that  unconventional  introduction,  my  mother  never  forgot 
one  single  incident.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  memory's 
milestones  and  the  starting-point  of  a  long  and  happy 
journey  through  the  years  in  double  harness.  Let  me  quote 
again  from  my  father’s  journal  for  1872  telling  of  his 
wooing  and  its  culmination  in  1873  : — 

“  While  at  Brighton  I  still  retained  my  room  in  Carlisle  Place, 
and  used  to  run  up  to  town  as  soon  as  my  day’s  duty  was  over, 
returning  by  the  5  a.m.  train  from  Victoria.  Very  hard  work  it 
was,  for  in  the  drill  season  it  was  sometimes  all  I  could  do  to 
catch  the  5  p.m.  train  from  Brighton.  I  generally  had  engage¬ 
ment  for  dinner  and  theatre  and  opera  ;  from  that  to  balls ; 
nearly  always  to  meet  Maude.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  sleep  I 
got  was  in  the  train  from  and  to  Brighton.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  I  got  a  day  or  two  of  leave,  and,  having  a  horse  in  town, 
rode  in  the  Row  or  drove  the  grey  cobs  in  a  neat  T.  cart.  After 
riding  one  day  with  Maude  and  Florry  (Misses  Hemming  in 
those  days),  we  bid  each  other  good-bye  at  Hyde  Park  corner. 
M.  was  riding  ‘  Meteor,’  and  Florry  ‘  Hymettus.’  It  was  arranged 
to  '  meet  here  ’ — and  I  answered  ‘  he  met  us.’  Maude  and  I 
got  very  friendly.  At  last  one  day  the  secret  came  out,  and 
we  found  that  we  loved  each  other  ;  and  she  used  to  sing  '  Lequel 
je  serais  pendant  ma  vie.’  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
to  this  engagement,  for  sb^  was  only  eighteen,  but  she  proved 
true  and  staunch,  and  eventually  we  carried  the  day.  One  of 
‘  R.  H.’s  ’  objections  was  that  I  was  in  the  Service,  and  he 
would  not  have  his  daughter  marry  a  soldier  and  have  no 
settled  home.  I  promptly  sold  out,  presented  myself  as  a 
civilian,  and  in  June  1873  we  were  married  at  St  George’s, 
Hanover  Square.” 

The  following  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  epoch  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  history,  written  about  the 
time  her  third  sister,  Beatrice,  was  married  in  1886  : — 
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15  Grosvenor  Place  Alphabet. 

A  Albert  Victor,  the  noble  young  guest. 

B  The  4  Bridesmaids,  and  Bryan  the  best. 

C  Canon  Robson,  who  coupled  the  pair. 

D  The  big  D.’s  that  many  did  swear — 

When  they  found  that  their  purses  had  melted  in  air. 

E  The  exceptional  figure  and  rhyme 

Of  sweet  Mrs  Eglinton,  both  are  sublime. 

F  Favoretta,  with  the  Prince  had  a  lark. 

G  Gwendoline,  drives  with  much  skill  in  the  Park. 

H  Baron  Hindlip  and  Lord  of  the  Dale. 

I  In  fact  for  a  Beerage  there’s  nothing  like  Ale. 

J  For  the  joy  that  spread  o’er  each  face 
K  When  the  Knife  and  fork  sounded  and  rushed  for  a  place, 
Swallowing  as  much  as  they  could  without  grace, 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Fontaine  was  first  in  the  race. 

L  Colonel  Liddale  soon  C.O.  will  be. 

M  For  Tom  Maddock,  good  fellow  is  he. 

N  Not  a  shot,  for  he  once  hit  a  sheep  in  the  T. 

O  Old  and  young  came  flocking  to  Church, 

P  While  the  pickpockets  gaily  their  dresses  did  search. 

Q  For  the  Queen,  who  has  not  made  a  Peer 
R  Of  Richardson  Gardener — isn’t  it  queer  ? 

S  St  Peter’s  Church  and  hark  to  my  text, 

T  Three  sisters  have  wedded  and  who  will  be  next  ? 

U  Uncommonly  lucky  the  men,  don’t  be  vext. 

V  For  Verelst,  the  Major  so  gay, 

W  Will  join  us  in  wishing  success  to  the  day. 

X  For  the  Xth  Hussars,  gallant  old  corps, 

Both  constant  in  love  and  distinguished  in  war. 

Y  Ye  fogs  disappear  and  let  sunshine  prevail ; 

Z  Zephyrs  blow  softly,  and  here  ends  my  tale. 


A  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence  (known  as 
Prince  Edie  among’  his  friends). 

B  “The  Squire’s”  two  unmarried  sisters,  Gwendoline  and  Favoretta, 
and  Bryan,  the  present  Lord  Bewell. 

C  Canon  Hemming  Robson,  of  Tewkesbury,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of 
Bristol.  (A  cousin  of  “  R.  H.”) 

D  The  pickpocketing  which  unfortunately  took  place. 

E  A  Worcestershire  neighbour  who  lived  near  Stourport. 

F  “  The  Squire’s  ”  youngest  sister. 

G  “The  Squire’s”  fourth  sister. 

H  Sir  Henry  Allsopp  (M.F.H.  “  The  Worcestershire.”) 
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K  Miss  Fontaine,  who  taught  the  bride  to  play  the  harp,  recommended 
by  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Mrs  Hemming’s  relative  (Lady  W. 
being  a  Miss  Williams  of  Boddlewyddan  Castle,  Denbighshire.) 

L  Col.  Liddale  (the  10th  Hussars.) 

M  Tom  Maddock,  a  friend  from  Carnarvonshire. 

N  At  Glaschorrie  he  made  this  mistake  ! 

R  Retired  Colonel,  of  Grosvenor  Square. 

T  Maude  (Mrs  Cheape) ;  Florence  (Mrs  Boyd-Rochfort) ;  Beatrice  (whose 
wedding  this  is  written  of). 

V  (Of  the  nth  Hussars),  and  a  school-fellow  of  Mr  Frank  Hemming’s. 

W  &  X  Refers  to  Captain  Hugh  S.  Gough,  the  Bridegroom.  Afterwards 
he  commanded  the  18th  Hussars  in  India,  and  on  retirement 
became  Governor  of  Jersey  for  seven  years. 

“  Fay  ”  married  Mr  Walter  Ingram  in  1886. 

“  Gwenny  ”  married  Mr  E.  Wood  in  1888. 


Having  dealt  with  some  of  the  interesting  personalities 
who  foregathered  at  15  Grosvenor  Place  and  brought  my 
father  into  the  very  centre  of  the  group,  a  few  details  regard¬ 
ing  his  career  may  now  fitly  find  a  place. 

Lieut. -Colonel  George  Clerk  Cheape  (to  give  him  full  name 
and  rank),  Fife  Light  Horse,  was  born  24th  October  1842. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  nth  “  Prince  Albert’s 
Own  ”  Hussars  in  March  i860.  On  passing  his  examination 
into  the  Army  his  name  was  put  down  by  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
then  Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  late  Colonel 
of  9th  Lancers,  for  a  commission  in  that  regiment.  Had  he 
joined  it  he  would  have  had  quick  promotion,  and  have 
become  a  field  officer  in  under  six  years.  Colonel  Cleland, 
who  commanded  the  regiment  in  Afghanistan  and  who 
subsequently  died  there  of  wounds,  stood  in  the  position 
Cheape  would  have  held.  By  Lord  Rosslyn’s  advice  Mr 
Cheape  had  his  name  transferred  to  the  nth  Hussars,  which 
regiment  he  joined  at  Manchester.  He  served  with  the 
nth  in  Ireland,  England,  and  India,  from  which  latter 
country  he  was  invalided  home  in  1869,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Canterbury  Cavalry  Depot,  and  on  that  being  broken 
up  the  troop  was  attached  to  the  10th  Royal  Hussars,  the 
10th  and  nth  being  “  affiliated.”  This  lasted  for  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Cavalry  Depot  at  Canterbury 
was  reformed.  Captain  Cheape  got  his  troop  when  at 
Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  Musketry  Instructor  of  the 
Depot,  a  post  which  he  held  till  exchanged  to  the  19th 
(Queen  Alexandra’s  Own)  Hussars  in  1872.  His  promotion 
having  been  very  slow,  he  hoped  by  this  to  advance  himself 
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in  the  service,  and  it  was  expected  that  many  of  the  19th, 
which  was  an  Indian  regiment,  would  not  care  for  service 
at  home,  and  would  exchange  to  regiments  in  India.  The 
run  of  promotion,  however,  did  not  come  for  some  years, 
Captain  Cheape  having  meanwhile  left  the  Service.  Barrow, 
his  “  sub.,”  succeeded  to  Cheape’s  troop,  and  four  years 
later  commanded  the  regiment  in  Egypt,  was  wounded  at 
Tokar,  recovered,  but  eventually  died  from  the  effects. 

Whilst  in  India  Sir  Robert  Napier  invited  Mr  Cheape  to 
be  his  extra  A.D.C.  when  starting  on  the  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  which  had  so  satisfactory  a  termination.  At  the 
last  moment  an  order  was  issued  that  Lord  Charles  Hamilton 
of  the  nth  was  to  have  that  appointment,  so,  greatly  to  his 
regret,  Mr  Cheape  was  left  behind.  He  felt  this  the  more, 
as  his  Colonel  (C.  C.  Frazer)  went  as  Adjutant-General  on 
Sir  Robert’s  staff.  Sir  Robert  Napier  (afterwards  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala)  had  in  his  early  days  been  A.D.C.  to  Sir  John 
Cheape  during  the  Sikh  Wars.  Both  at  home  and  in  India 
Captain  Cheape  devoted  himself  to  all  sport,  was  very  fond 
of  riding  (the  19th  have  always  been  famed  for  their  horse¬ 
manship),  and  won  many  races  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
one  occasion  in  Mora,  Cheape  had  just  returned  from  a 
big-game  shooting  party,  but  having  a  horse,  entered  and 
rode  his  own  and  several  other  mounts  offered  him.  At 
Mhow  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  rode  11  winners  out  of  14 
mounts,  and  at  home  he  won  the  Regimental  Cup,  also  the 
Light-weight  Regimental  and  sundry  whips,  which,  as  they 
represented  £25  each,  were  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
Pig-sticking  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about,  and  he  qualified 
more  than  one  good  horse  for  the  Forbes  Cup  at  Meerut 
and  other  meetings.  Polo,  too,  he  enjoyed.  The  game 
was  then  unknown  in  England,  but  he  had,  when  at  Cove 
Common,  Aldershot,  with  the  10th  Hussars,  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  game,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
become  about  the  most  popular  pastime  for  horsemen  in 
England.  In  a  scrapbook  I  found  pasted  a  paragraph  from 
‘  County  Gentlemen  ’  which  runs  :  “  The  game  of  polo  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Captain  G.  C.  Cheape,  nth 
Hussars.”  And  from  a  cutting  in  ‘  The  Sporting  Gazette,’ 
30th  August  1879,  ^  says  :  “  The  first  game  of  polo  was 
played  in  April  1870  or  ’71.  The  players  were  ‘  Chicken  ’ 
Hartopp,  Lord  Valentia,  Hon.  T.  Fitzwilliam,  St  Quintin, 
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Smith  Dorrien,  and  G.  C.  C.  (who  introduced  it),  who  was 
in  uniform,  being  Orderly  Officer,  and  who  had  to  stop 
playing  on  the  arrival  of  the  Orderly  Sergeant  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Crichton  the  Adjutant,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Guard  was  paraded  and  waiting.” 

Of  shooting,  too,  my  father  had  a  fair  share  during  the 
three  years  he  was  in  India.  His  bag  was  25  tigers,  7  panthers, 
35  bear,  and  about  180  head  of  deer,  antelope,  &c.  In  one 
expedition  with  Sir  John  Morris  they  got  in  fourteen  days 
16  tigers,  besides  other  game. 

He  did  a  great  deal  of  travel,  going  out  to  India  round 
the  Cape  in  the  ship  Agamemnon,  one  of  the  old  Green’s 
clippers,  the  whole  regiment  on  board,  less  the  Depot  troop 
left  in  England.  It  proved  a  voyage  of  eighty-two  days 
from  the  “  start,”  but  was  very  enjoyable.  In  his  wander¬ 
ings  in  India  he  combined  sport  with  the  pleasure  of  travel, 
and  timed  his  visits  to  all  the  important  places  so  as  to  be 
present  at  the  races.  A  race  week,  however,  means  a  good 
deal  more  than  racing  ;  for  our  Anglo-Indian  makes  the  most 
of  it,  and  by-days  yield  pig-sticking,  shooting,  &c.,  and 
the  evenings  banquets,  balls,  concerts,  and  what  not.  He 
went  to  Kashmir  with  Major  Annesley  and  Captain  Garnett, 
meeting  there  Lords  Huntly,  Gosford,  and  Blandford,  all 
of  whom  were  globe-trotting.  In  the  ’eighties  he  made  his 
first  trip  to  America,  visited  Canada,  was  present  at  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  first  inauguration  at  Washington,  then 
went  on  to  Florida,  and  then  by  the  Southern  States  to 
California.  In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  the  far 
West,  travelling  by  different  routes,  and  extended  his  travels 
far  into  Mexican  Lower  California.  In  all  he  made  eight  trips 
to  the  States,  covering  much  of  the  country  in  his  travels. 
An  incident  worthy  of  mention  and  possessing  historic 
interest  is  that  whilst  in  the  Service  and  on  leave,  he  got 
a  fall  in  a  run  near  Mt.  Melville,  and  killed  his  mare  “  Kate,” 
on  which  he  had  won  the  nth  Regimental  Cup.  Later, 
Major  G.  Whyte  Melville,  who  was  present,  wrote  his  well- 
known  poem,  “  The  place  where  the  old  horse  died,”  which 
was  inspired  by  this  accident. 

On  5th  June  1873  Colonel  Cheape  married  my  mother, 
Miss  M.  M.  Hemming,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Hemming  of 
Bentley  Manor  and  15  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  three  of  them  being  boys.  On  leaving 
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the  Service  he  made  his  home  at  Wellfield,  but  after  his 
marriage  they  lived  at  Wemyss  Hall  in  Fife,  and  had  grand 
sport  with  the  Fife  Foxhounds,  with  Colonel  Babington 
and  Colonel  Gardner  as  Masters.  My  father  succeeded  Sir 
Arthur  Halkett  in  the  Mastership  of  the  West  Fife  Fox¬ 
hounds,  and  thereupon  changed  his  home  to  Dunearn, 
Burntisland,  in  that  country  which  he  hunted  for  nine 
very  happy  years. 

In  1888  he  took  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Hounds, 
and  lived  at  Gogar  House  and  Cammo,  near  Edinburgh, 
which  he  shared  with  his  old  comrade.  General  Annesley, 
then  commanding  the  Forces  in  Scotland.  My  father  used 
to  ungrudgingly  admit  that  during  his  years  as  M.F.H.  he 
had  tremendous  assistance  in  the  field,  kennel,  and  in  the 
administrative  work  from  his  wife.  She  was  as  fond  of  the 
sport  as  he  was,  and  understood  it  from  A  to  Z.  In  1885 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Wellfield  in  Fife,  and  in  1890 
his  wife  found  herself  “  The  Squire  ”  of  Bentley  Manor  and 
its  estates  by  the  death  of  her  father.  After  this  they  made 
Bentley  their  home,  and  it  was  here  that  “  The  Squire  ” 
hunted  and  kept  up  the  Bentley  Harriers.  Their  summers 
were  spent  from  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  Mull,  at 
Ardura,  Carsaig,  and  Tiroran,  with  visits  to  Glaschorrie 
in  Perthshire,  which  my  mother  had  inherited  from  her 
father. 

On  leaving  the  regular  Service  Colonel  Cheape  joined  the 
Fifeshire  Rifle  Regiment,  4th  Black  Watch,  and  was  gazetted 
Major.  At  the  same  time  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  Fife 
Light  Horse,  but  was  eventually  given  command  of  a  troop. 
He  left  the  Rifle  Regiment  on  being  gazetted  Captain  in 
Fife  Light  Horse,  and  commanded  at  different  times  each 
troop  of  the  regiment  (except  the  Forfarshire).  He  was 
promoted  to  Major  and  eventually  Lieut. -Colonel,  when  he 
retired  after  twenty  years’  service  in  that  corps. 

Captain  Cheape  was  in  his  time  Preses  of  the  Fife  Hunt 
and  Captain  of  the  St  Andrews  Golf  Club. 

Reverting  now  to  my  mother’s  marriage,  it  was  arranged 
between  the  happy  pair  that  they  would  not  disclose  where 
the  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent,  and  to  each  one  who  asked 
the  question  they  replied  that  it  was  to  be  “  between  Vienna 
and  the  North  Pole.”  The  following  extracts  from  my 
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father’s  journal  show  whither  their  sporting  instincts  led 
them,  and  what  an  original  wedding  tour  they  had  : — 

“  When  my  wife  and  I  were  married  we  kept  it  a  profound 
secret  where  we  intended  spending  our  honeymoon.  .  .  .  The 
autumn  before  I  had  shot  grouse  with  Hamilton  Bruce  at  Crian- 
larich,  and  the  keeper  there,  Donald  Malloch,  was  always  talking 
of  the  grand  sport  hunting  foxes  in  the  hills  and  killing  them 
in  the  cairns  with  terriers,  of  which  he  had  quite  a  pack.  I 
promised  him  some  day  I  would  have  a  try  at  them,  so  arranged 
that  Jack  Shepherd  1  was  to  meet  us  at  Stirling  on  the  6th  June 
with  three  couple  of  steady  old  hounds,  and  Donald  met  the 
coach  at  Killin.  At  that  time  the  railroad  was  made  no  farther  ; 
indeed  we  had  some  difficulty  in  quite  reaching  there  by  train, 
for  about  half-way  between  Lochearnhead  and  Killin  the  engine 
broke  down,  and  we  had  to  walk,  getting  there  long  before  the 
train.  I  had  a  rod  and  tackle  with  me,  and  we  fished  the  little 
loch  there,  getting  a  good  basket  of  trout.  We  all  got  to  the  inn 
at  Crianlarich  somehow,  and  we  spent  a  week  or  more  hunting 
on  alternate  days  all  over  the  mountains  till  we  fairly  tired  our¬ 
selves  out  hunting  ‘  the  Tod.’  2  If  we  did  not  actually  kill  any 
we  gave  a  good  many  a  fright,  and  Donald’s  terriers  made  it  hot 
for  them  in  the  cairns.  Had  we  taken  guns  with  us  we  might 
have  bagged  a  good  many ;  and,  much  to  Donald’s  disgust,  I 
said  the  foxes  must  be  killed  by  dogs,  not  shot.  I  suppose  Donald 
was  right,  as  the  farmers  wanted  ‘  the  Tods  ’  killed,  for  no  doubt 
they  picked  up  a  good  many  weakly  lambs. 

“  One  day’s  hunting  was  much  like  another,  though  the  scenery 
changed  with  the  locality.  From  about  Crianlarich  we  would 
look  down  the  Dochart  and  with  the  Dochart  lochs  just  below 
us,  seeing  afar  off  Loch  Tay  and  Ben  Lawers  and  high  mountains 
all  around  us,  whilst  from  the  tops  of  Ben  Luie  we  saw  Loch 
Awe  and  Ben  Cruachan.  So  early  did  we  start  (indeed  as  soon 
as  we  could  get  away  after  midnight)  that  when  day  broke  we 
were  high  up  the  mountains.  Then  Jack  would  draw  along  the 
hillside,  trying  the  most  likely  passes.  We  were  seldom  long 
before  the  hounds  picked  up  a  line  (the  drag  of  a  fox),  and  off 
they  would  go,  generally  rather  downhill,  till  they  started  the 
fox,  which  invariably  ran  slanting  uphill.  We  kept  the  higher 
ground,  generally  getting  a  fair  view  of  the  hunt  below ;  but  we 
had  to  travel  too,  and  it  was  rough  running  so  high  up.  The 
music  was  splendid  :  sometimes  the  fox  would  run  round  a  point 


1  The  famous  old  huntsman  of  the  Fife  Foxhounds. 

2  As  the  Highlanders  call  the  fox. 
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of  hill  and  turn  back,  saving  us  a  good  deal  of  travel.  They 
never  ran  straight  for  a  cairn  of  rocks  ;  indeed  seldom  went  to 
ground  till  they  had  run  for  thirty  minutes  or  more  and  were 
pressed,  and  had  covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
often  went  to  earths— rocks,  I  should  say — quite  near  where 
found.  Several  times  a  fox  passed  quite  near  where  I  was 
amongst  the  rocks.  Donald  was  a  terrible  man  on  the  hills,  and 
kept  going  all  the  time.  He  seemed  to  know  the  passes  the  fox 
would  make  for.  Jack  Shepherd  ran  well,  and  his  ‘  who- whoop  ’ 
when  they  had  gone  to  ground  brought  us  all  to  him.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  terriers,  and  we  would  hear  them  yapping 
and  snapping  at  the  fox  many  feet  below  us  amongst  the  rocks, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  the  fox  even  if  they  killed 
him.  Sometimes  they  did  bolt  him,  and  then  would  have  been 
the  chance  for  the  gun ;  but  he  would  not  travel  far  before  he 
got  into  some  other  inaccessible  place  worse  than  the  first.  Had 
we  wanted  really  to  kill  the  foxes  our  plan  would  have  been  to 
take  up  positions  at  different  passes  with  the  guns,  placing  men 
with  hounds  in  leash  at  different  points  to  be  slipped  when  the 
fox  passed,  fresh  and  full  of  running.  Under  such  arrangements 
Jack  should  have  tufted  with  a  couple  of  old  hounds  till  he 
found  the  fox,  but  the  run  would  not  have  been  so  long,  and  we 
would  not  have  had  such  sport.  One  day  on  our  way  down  the 
hounds  suddenly  took  up  a  line,  and  after  a  short  run  stood 
baying  at  a  hole  in  some  soft  ground.  The  terriers  went  in,  and 
got  to  work  at  once  and  quite  near.  First  one  and  then  another 
came  out  bitten  near  the  foot,  and  we  found  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  badger.  Donald  was  fearfully  excited,  and  cheered  on 
his  plucky  little  dogs.  We  had  no  tools  to  dig  with,  but  with 
thin  slate-like  rocks  we  managed  to  dig  up  to  them  and  call 
them  off.  Donald  succeeded  in  throwing  his  velveteen  coat 
round  the  badger,  and  drew  him  out.  We  tied  him  up  inside 
the  coat  and  carried  him  home,  put  him  into  a  barrel,  planks 
laid  on  the  top  and  heavy  stones  on  the  planks  ;  but  after  two 
or  three  days'  captivity  the  badger  escaped.  Some  inquisitive 
navvy  had  looked  in,  and  had  not  put  the  planks  back  right.  We 
were  often  back  by  lunch-time  if  hunting  near  home,  but  we  had 
some  pretty  far-away  meets  near  Tyndrum.  In  the  afternoons 
and  by-days  we  fished  the  Dochart  and  lochs.” 


The  following  account  was  sent  to  the  author  in  old  Jack 
Shepherd’s  own  words  in  1922,  when  he  was  nearly  ninety. 
As  whipper-in  and  huntsman  he  was  at  the  Fife  kennels  all 
his  life,  except  in  1906,  when  he  was  kennel-huntsman  to 
the  Bentley  Harriers  in  Worcestershire. 
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Account  of  his  experience  with  colonel  and  mrs  cheape 

ON  THEIR  HONEYMOON  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  WITH  THREE 

COUPLES  OF  FOXHOUNDS. 

“  I  left  New  Inn  Kennels  with  three  couples  of  hounds,  trained 
on  to  Crianlarich  Station,  and  had  to  hire  to  get  to  gamekeeper, 
Mr  Anderson  (Earl  of  Moray’s),  and  resided  with  him  in  front  of 
Loch  Vennacher,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  Achray  adjoining. 
Met  the  Colonel  and  Mrs  Cheape,  and  they  went  fishing,  and 
kept  all  fish  as  they  counted  each  one  (so  Mrs  Cheape  told  me) 
in  the  game-book.  Next  day  got  up  at  4  a.m.  Mrs  Cheape 
rode  a  cob  with  nets,  &c.  Came  on  heavy  mist  and  rain.  We 
went  on,  and  hounds  marked  a  badger  to  ground.  Bolted  him, 
and  hounds  got  him ;  tied  his  feet  and  muzzle,  put  him  in  the 
hole,  and  left  him.  Drew  all  over  hill  till  11  o’clock.  Went 
back,  got  badger  carried  home,  put  him  in  barrel,  and  kept  him. 
Went  out  next  day,  but  never  caught  any  fish.  Next  day  pre¬ 
pared  a  bam  for  a  ball  for  farmers,  keepers,  &c.  Had  a  bah,  and 
put  Mrs  Cheape  through  the  first  Scotch  Reel  she  ever  danced. 
Keeper  and  I  went  next  day  ourselves,  but  didn’t  find.  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Cheape  and  self  and  hounds  left  on  Saturday  early  for 
Strathmiglo.  Left  them  there,  and  they  went  to  Wellfield.  The 
badger  was  in  the  barrel  on  Friday  night,  but  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  was  gone.  Must  have  been  removed  by  the  navvies  that 
were  making  the  railway  from  Callander.” 

After  leaving  Crianlarich  for  Oban  the  honeymoon  was 
continued  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  On  reaching  there  from  Oban 
they  stayed  at  Duart  (now  Torsay  House)  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arbuthnot  Guthrie,  and  visits  were  paid  to  Colonel  Greenhill 
Gardyne  of  Glenforsa,  The  Mackenzie  of  Calgary,  Maclaine 
of  Lochbuie,  MacLean  of  Pennycross,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  and 
Lady  MacLean  of  Duart.  In  those  far-off  days  Sir  Fitzroy 
expressed  the  longing  that  his  family  should  once  more  own 
that  historic  promontory,  upon  which  stands  the  old  castle 
of  Duart  which  carries  the  title  of  the  clan ;  but  it  was  said 
with  a  sadness  reflecting  upon  the  impossible.  My  mother, 
whose  sympathetic  nature  brought  forth  those  spoken  con¬ 
fidences,  understood.  “  Some  day,”  she  answered,  “  your 
wish  will  be  granted,  and  you  will  own  the  castle  again.”  He 
smiled  in  appreciation,  but  said,  “  I  fear  never  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  millionaire,  and  why  should  he  ever  wish  to  sell.  ?  ” 
But  the  prophecy  came  true,  and  Castle  Duart  now  belongs 
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again  to  its  chief — restored  and  lived  in  by  him.  The  un¬ 
furling  of  the  banner  and  the  gathering  of  the  Clan  MacLean 
on  that  occasion  is  now  modern  history. 

Every  kind  of  sport  and  beauty  of  the  surroundings  were 
enjoyed  during  this  visit  during  the  happiest  honeymoon 
imaginable.  Mull — the  Isle  of  isles  ! — found  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  bride,  who  from  that  time  made  it  her  summer 
home  and  the  land  of  her  adoption  for  ever. 

After  spending  that  summer  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  the  heir 
to  Wellfield  and  his  bride  went  to  Fife  to  stay  with  old 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  Cheape  at  Wellfield.  The  county  far 
and  near  rejoiced  at  their  coming,  and  they  received  a  great 
welcome  from  the  Kingdom  of  Fife.  Perhaps  no  better 
description  of  this  homecoming  could  be  given  than  that 
contained  in  a  letter  received  by  the  author  a  few  years  ago 
from  Eliza  Livingstone,  who  held  responsible  positions  in 
the  Wellfield  household,  faithfully  serving  the  Cheape  family 
through  the  reigns  of  three  lairds  and  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years.  She  still  lives,  pensioned  and  happy,  at  Greenbank, 
Freuchie,  Fife  : — 

"...  I  think  of  ‘  The  Squire  ’  so  much  and  you  all  in  your 
young  happy  days  at  Wellfield,  for  you  were  a  very  happy  family, 
and  your  mother  did  all  she  could  to  give  you  a  happy  young 
life.  I  saw  your  father  and  mother  enter  Wellfield,  and  was 
there,  amongst  many  more,  to  welcome  home  the  young  laird 
and  his  lady.  I  may  tell  you  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady 
I  ever  saw,  and  old  Mr  Cheape  and  Mrs  Cheape  were  so  proud 
of  her,  as  we  all  were.  From  the  day  she  entered  Wellfield  I 
served  her  with  love,  for  she  never  had  a  cross  word  to  say. 
She  was  not  only  a  mistress  but  a  friend  to  me  all  those  long 
years.  I  cannot  write  all  she  was  to  me — and  she  was  kind  to 
all.  I  never  knew  her  hurt  a  living  soul,  and  I  don’t  think  there 
was  another  like  her — for  evil  she  always  returned  good,  and 
she  was  always  pleased  for  all  one  did.  I  lived  with  her  in  Well¬ 
field,  also  Bentley  and  Mull.  It  was  a  pleasure.  The  last  time 
she  was  at  Pitgorno  in  1909  (Wellfield)  I  think  she  enjoyed  the 
happiest  time  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  She  was  very  ill  when 
she  came,  but  it  did  her  so  much  good.  Her  young  days  at 
Wellfield  were  ever  fresh  in  her  memory.  Everybody  seems  to 
have  known  her  even  here  in  Fife,  though  her  Wellfield  days  are 
long  ago.  I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  without  her. — December 
1919.” 


Captain  and  Mrs  George  Cheape  (“  The  Squire  ”)  shortly  after  their  Marriage.  1874. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COLONEL  G.  C.  CHEAPE  AS  WEST  FIFE  M.F.H. 

1873. 

“  Two  years  pass  away.  Many  things  happen  in  that  time. 
I  have  not  written  down  some  few  days’  hunting  in  1872.  Over 
the  page  commences  notes  on  hunting  in  a  fresh  country,  and 
where  I  have  changed  my  name  and  have  a  companion  always 
to  hunt  with  in  my  husband.  '  Meteor,’  alias  ‘  Colonel  Mars,’ 
still  carries  me.” — From  my  mother’s  Journal,  1873. 

After  arriving  at  Wellfield  to  stay  with  the  old  Laird  and 
Mrs  Cheape  on  leaving  the  Isle  of  Mull,  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
first  appearance  in  the  hunting  field  in  Fife  was  in  October 
1873  at  a  fixture  at  Mount  Melville.  A  hunter  named 
“  Ginger  ”  had  been  purchased  for  her,  a  big  weight-carrying 
horse  (a  cross  between  a  Thoroughbred  and  a  Suffolk  Punch). 
Those  who  saw  him  arrive  at  the  meet  thought  the  Well- 
field  bride  must  surely  require  such  a  mount,  but  although 
she  was  5  ft.  10  in  height,  she  only  rode  10  stone  ! 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  her  Journal,  written 
during  her  first  and  subsequent  seasons  in  Fife  : — 

“  October  1873.  Breakfast  at  7.30.  Put  ‘  Castaway  ’  into  the 
dog-cart,  but  she  would  not  go,  so  had  to  take  her  out  and  put 
an  old  horse  in.  Reached  Wemyss  Hall  at  11.15.  Mounted 
‘  Meteor,’  and  George,1  *  Brunette.’  Soon  found  hounds,  which 
ran  to  Bishop’s  Gorse.  Not  much  sport.  ‘  Meteor  ’  jumped  the 
Fife  walls  beautifully.” 

“  20th.  Meet  at  Teases.  Found  immediately  in  a  long  wood 
by  the  roadside.  Had  some  very  pretty  hunting,  but  changed 
foxes.  '  Meteor  ’  jumped  well,  but  very  tiresome  and  fidgety, 
and  pulled  tremendously. 


1  George,  or  G.  C.  C.,  refers  to  my  father,  then  Captain  Cheape. 
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“  Had  63  days’  hunting  this  season,  but  have  not  written 
them  down. 

“  ‘  Meteor  ’  sold  to  Colonel  Thomson,  Master  of  the  Fife  Hounds. 
I  feel  very  sorry  to  part  with  him  as  he  came  from  Bentley  ; 
but  he  is  too  fast  and  fretful,  and  not  useful  enough  for  us  in 
this  country.” 

On  24th  October  1874  the  Journal  records  that  it  was 
“  G.  C.  C.’s  birthday.”  Jim  Drummond  1  was  staying  at 
Wemyss  Hall,  and  was  mounted  on  the  weight -carrier, 
“  Ginger.”  On  the  29th  a  good  hunt  was  enjoyed  with  Mr 
Walker  Morrison’s  Harriers  from  a  meet  at  King’s  Caple, 
G.  C.  C.  riding  little  “  Firefly,”  which  had  been  sent  to 
Wemyss  Hall  from  Bentley.  She  became  as  great  a  fav¬ 
ourite  in  Fife  as  her  mother — the  old  “  chestnut  mare  ”  2 — 
had  been  with  her  little  mistress  some  years  before  in 
Worcestershire. 

The  hunting  diary  continues  : — 

“  November  26th,  1874.  Glorious  sport.  Met  at  Kilconquhar. 
Found  one  of  the  right  sort  at  Woodside,  Away  he  went  to 
Falfield  right  over  the  grass  parks.  Such  splendid  going  and  a 
lot  of  fencing.  At  Falfield  they  came  to  a  slight  check,  but 
Tom  made  a  bold  cast  forward,  and  they  were  soon  on  the  line 
again.  ‘  Forrard,  forrard  !  ’  was  the  cry,  and  on  we  went  past 
Gregston.  It  was  then  plain  his  point  was  Leddeddie,  but  he 
could  not  live  the  distance.  He  lay  down  in  the  turnips  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  near  the  cover,  then  was  raced  down  the  hill  in 
full  view  of  the  hounds,  and  was  rolled  over  at  the  bottom. 
‘  Who-whoop  !  Who-whoop  !  ’  George,  Mr  Anderson,  and  myself 
raced  for  the  finish.  ‘  Whisperer  ’  carried  me  to  the  front — she 
did  go  splendidly.  Only  4  up  besides  ourselves.  I  got  the  brush. 
‘  Who-whoop  !  Who-whoop  !  ’  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  best  days  recorded  up  to  December 
1874.  At  Christmas-time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
long  frost  lasting  well  into  January,  for  on  the  19th,  1875, 
when  hounds  met  at  Ceres,  it  was  still  too  hard  for  riding. 
Quoting  again  from  the  diary  : — 

“We  went  for  a  long  walk  after  wild  duck  down  the  burns. 
Returning  by  Kidd’s  Whins  we  heard  hounds  running,  and  got 


1  Afterwards  Lord  Strathallan. 


2  See  Chapter  II. 
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up  to  them  just  as  they  had  run  their  fox  to  ground  in  a  rabbit- 
hole.  None  of  the  terriers  would  go  in,  but  we  had  ‘  Nettle  ’ 
with  us.  In  she  went,  and  after  a  hard  fight  and  getting  well 
bitten,  she  managed  to  bolt  him.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  hounds 
was  as  they  were  running  hard  to  Falfield  with  Mr  Morrison  on 
his  pony  with  them,  and  Colonel  Thomson  running  on  foot. 
The  hard  frost  still  continued,  and  though  unable  to  ride  with 
them,  the  Harriers  met  at  Falfield.  Mr  Drummond,1  George, 
and  I  drove  the  roan  pony  in  the  pony-carriage  there.  Took  my 
saddle  and  put  it  on  him,  and  as  he  was  shod  for  the  roads,  I 
was  able  to  enjoy  a  little  gallop  while  the  others  went  on  foot. 
'  Nettle  ’  ran  all  day  beside  me.  The  next  hunt  was  from  Bal- 
carres.  We  went  from  Falfield,  George  riding  ‘  Ginger,’  and 
myself  ‘  Whisperer.’  How  pretty  the  ‘  varmint  ’  looked  as  he 
crept  out  of  the  evergreens  and  across  the  wooden  bridge  and 
away.  What  music  !  It  was  a  moment  of  delight  supreme.  He 
led  us  straight  away  at  a  hard  gallop  to  Falfield  Hill,  and  there, 
although  we  were  close  to  the  pack,  owing  to  the  dense  mist, 
in  some  unaccountable  way  we  got  completely  thrown  out.  We 
wandered  vainly  this  way  and  that,  at  last  hitting  upon  their 
tracks,  and  following  them  as  far  as  Lathochar,  when,  giving  up 
in  despair,  we  went  slowly  home,  more  than  a  little  disgusted. 
It  was  too  provoking  losing  such  a  run  9  miles  from  point  to 
point.  O  dear  !  ” 

Of  this  period  Mr  William  Babington  wrote  to  me  recently, 
saying  that  his  first  remembrance  of  “  The  Squire  ”  was  in 
1874,  when  she  was  a  girl  bride,  and  at  the  height  of  her 
good  looks.  He  says  that  he  always  remembered  in  those 
far-off  days  his  father  coming  home  and  telling  them  how 
well  she  had  ridden.  He  also  remembered  her  at  Gogar 
and  Cammo,  and  adds  :  “  She  never  forgot  o.u  friends  and 
old  places.  Although  all  lives  are  saddened  by  tragedy, 
her’s  in  later  life  was  especially  so,  and  only  great  courage 
and  her  simple  faith  could  have  carried  her  through.” 

A  little  Fife  anecdote  which  “  The  Squire  ”  loved  to  tell 
against  herself  in  after  years  related  to  mine  host  of  the 
Bien  Inn  at  Glenfarg.  He  once  told  her  of  an  argument 
he  had  overheard  about  her  when  she  was  returning  from 
Perth  one  evening  with  ponies  from  the  sales,  and  had  put 
them  up  in  his  stables  for  a  rest  and  a  feed.  One  old  man 
in  the  inn  parlour  declared  that  she  was  Lady  Matherson 


1  Afterwards  Lord  Strathallan. 
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of  the  Lewes,  whereas  another  said,  “  Ye’r  wrang ;  thon’s 
Mistress  Chip  o’  Welltield  !  ”  As  they  watched  the  subject 
of  their  argument  leave  the  inn,  the  first  man  turned  to  the 
other  and  said,  with  true  Highland  loyalty,  “  Aye,  ye  mon 
be  richt.  Yon's  a  vairy  fine-lookin’  lady,  but  na  quite  sai 
fine  as  Lady  Matherson  o’  the  Lewes.” 

It  was  about  this  time  (1874),  while  living  at  Wemyss 
Hall,  that  my  mother  thought  of  the  idea  to  hold  the  first 
goat  show  in  Scotland.  This  she  organised  in  co-operation 
with  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  The  show  was  held  at 
Ceres,  near  the  Fife  Kennels.  Mary  Downie,  my  mother’s 
trusted  maid,  who  was  always  game  for  anything  or  any 
occasion,  made  little  rugs  for  each  animal  out  of  horse 
clothing,  each  very  smartly  edged  with  red  braid. 

If  horses  and  hounds  came  first  in  my  mother’s  affections, 
she  loved  all  animals.  From  her  childhood  she  had  a  very 
warm  place  in  her  heart  for  Highland  ponies,  of  which  she 
was  such  an  extensive  breeder  and  acknowledged  authority. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  am  reminded  that,  when  speaking  of  any 
little  dealing  transaction  she  had  with  ponies,  she  would 
often  quote  a  remark  made  by  a  certain  veterinary  surgeon, 
whom  she  heard  say,  “  If  a  haich  and  a  ho  and  a  har  and  a 
hess  and  a  he  don’t  spell  ’oss,  my  name  ain’t  ’Enery  ’Olmes.” 

The  following  are  further  extracts  from  my  mother’s 
diary,  dealing  with  her  life  in  Fife  : — 

“  On  February  18th,  1875,  I  rode  ‘  Red  Gauntlet  ’  with  the 
harriers.  As  usual,  he  went  beautifully.  He  is  something  like 
*  Tommy  ’  of  old.  It  puts  one  in  good  spirits  to  be  on  his  back 
— and  he  can  jump.” 

“  On  22nd  we  rode  to  Leddeddie,  but  the  tiresome  frost  had 
again  hardened  the  ground  too  much  for  hunting,  so  the  hounds 
did  not  come  forward.  N.B. — Hunting  is  the  only  thing  that  one 
never  tires  of.” 

“  I  rode  ‘  Red  Gauntlet  ’  again  at  a  meet  at  Crawford  Priory. 
He  carried  me  so  beautifully,  and  we  had  some  big  fences. 

N  B. — I  do  hope  he  won’t  be  sold  when  the  others  go.” 

“  On  the  28th  from  the  meet  at  Pitcorthie  House  I  rode 
‘  Firefly.’  Found  immediately,  and  away  we  went  at  a  great 
pace.  I  did  wish  myself  on  the  big  mare,  thinking  I  should  be 
left  behind  if  the  run  turned  out  a  very  long  one.  Luckily  a 
short  check  let  ‘  Firefly  ’  get  her  second  wind  (not  that  she  ap- 
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peared  in  need  of  it),  then  ‘  Forrard  !  Forrard  !  ’  was  the  cry, 
and  away  to  Lingo.  I  never  was  better  carried  than  by  dear 
little  ‘  Firefly.’  She  simply  flew  over  every  fence,  and  at  the 
finish  was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  She  is  well  worthy  of  her  mother 
as  a  hunter,  and  shows  all  the  breeding  of  her  handsome  little 
sire.  He  was  about  her  size,  barely  15  hands.  N.B. — We  did 
not  kill  our  fox.” 

“  On  March  4th,  when  the  meet  was  at  Mount  Melville,  there 
was  a  sharp  frost.  Hounds  did  not  turn  up  till  12  o’clock.  We 
were  all  turning  for  home  when,  better  late  than  never,  they 
appeared.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  my  hunt  on  ‘  Ginger.’  He 
was  so  pleased  to  see  hounds  ;  he  bucked  most  unpleasantly, 
and  uncommon  hard  to  sit,  but  all  in  play  and  high  spirits.  Not 
much  sport  with  ground  in  such  a  state,  so  home  early.” 

“  On  Wednesday,  March  10th,  all  the  horses  were  sold  except 
'  Ginger  ’  and  ‘  Firefly.’  ‘  St  Patrick  ’  fetched  the  highest  sum, 
119  guineas  ;  ‘  Whisperer,’  100  guineas  ;  ‘  Amazon,’  32  guineas  ; 
and  ‘  Keepsake,’  29  guineas.  N.B. — ‘  St  Patrick,’  in  our  opinion, 
was  not  worth  one  fore-leg  of  ‘  Whisperer.’  ‘  Keepsake  ’  went  to 
a  good  home,  and  ‘  Red  Gauntlet  ’  was  sold  afterwards.” 

“  On  Saturday,  March  13th,  we  hunted  at  Foodie.  Rode  our 
two  remaining  ‘  quads,’  and  again  on  Thursday  the  18th,  when 
I  rode  ‘  Ginger.’  We  had  a  very  good  hunt,  really  too  fast  for 
‘  Ginger,’  and  he  came  home  rather  lame.  As  he  also  went  in 
harness,  this  left  us  with  nothing  to  drive.  That  evening  Lady 
Glasgow  sent  us  an  impromptu  invitation  to  dine  with  them. 
We  sent  our  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  go,  because  we  had 
hunted  our  carriage  horse.  However,  they  most  kindly  sent 
their  carriage  for  us.” 

“  After  Katie  was  born  on  the  2nd  July  1875  at  Wellfield,  we 
left  for  Mull,  remaining  there  until  December.  Our  first  day’s 
hunting  was  on  the  13th,  with  Sir  Arthur’s  1  pack.  We  met  at 
Kinross,  and  did  not  find  for  some  time,  but  when  they  did  we 
soon  ran  to  ground.  I  rode  '  Ginger.’  We  still  only  have  the 
two.  Little  ‘  Firefly  ’  carried  George  beautifully.  We  have 
brought  back  several  Mull  ponies,  some  of  which  we  shall  soon 
ride  hunting.” 

“  December  22nd.  After  a  splendid  day  on  Saturday  with 
the  Harriers,  hunted  by  Mr  Richmond,  of  Dron,  we  left  for 
Bentley  to  spend  Christmas.  Hope  I  may  have  some  runs,  if 
not  rides,  in  the  dear  old  country.” 


1  Sir  Arthur  Halkett. 
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“  January  3rd,  1876.  Mr  Haywood  kindly  mounted  us  both. 
We  were  charmed  with  his  kindness.  He  generally  has  a  good 
pony  about  14  hands,  and  I  was  to  ride  the  one  he  has  now,  and 
George  a  young  horse.  We  drove  from  Bentley  to  Sillins  in  the 
wagonette,  and  Mr  H.  took  us  on  in  his  dog-cart,  the  hunters 
having  gone  before.  The  meet  was  at  Himbleton,  and  a  good 
muster  turned  out,  many  of  whom  were  old  friends  of  mine. 
It  seemed  just  like  old  times,  only  I  was  not  hunting  on  the 
sly.  We  had  a  capital  hunt,  the  pony  carrying  me  beautifully. 
It  seemed  so  funny  to  be  following  Mr  Haywood  again.  George 
was  well  carried  too,  and  we  both  returned  home  so  happy  about 
our  day.  Beatie  and  Gwenny  came  in  the  wagonette  to  fetch 
us  home  again  from  Sillins,  and  enjoyed  hearing  of  all  we  had 
seen  and  done.” 

“  Thursday,  27th.  Back  again  at  Wellfield.  The  meet  was 
at  Blair  Adam.  We  had  a  first-rate  run  straight  as  a  line  right 
up  to  the  hills  near  Rumbling  Bridge,  where  we  were  stopped  by 
mist.  It  was  a  long  trot  home.  ‘  Ginger  ’  carried  me  as  well  as 
ever.  He  may  be  a  little  slow,  but  his  cleverness  makes  up  for 
it  all.  By  taking  care  of  him  on  "the  plough  and  by  his  wonderful 
jumping  I  was  right  up  at  the  finish,  which  prompted  Colonel 
Thomson  to  say,  ‘  What,  you  here  on  that  horse  !  ’  ” 

“  February  17th.  ‘  Ginger  ’  very  lame,  so  I  never  expected 

to  get  out,  but  Mr  Waldigrave  Leslie  kindly  mounted  George, 
so  I  got  the  filly.  Had  a  delightful  hunt,  and  loved  my  ride. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  back  with  the  Leslie  cob,  and  from  there 
walked  home  to  Wellfield  over  the  Lomonds.  Just  home  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  very  ready  for  it.” 

Of  the  following  year  (1876)  General  Sir  James  Babington 
(Master  of  the  Fife  Hunt,  1864-5  and  1871-2)  writes  re¬ 
calling  : — • 

“  You  probably  have  a  record  of  a  tour  your  father  and  mother 
took  in  1876  with  Mrs  Walker  Morrison  and  her  son  Jim  (who 
died  shortly  afterwards),  when  I  was  one  of  the  party.  We 
went  to  Antibes,  where  we  stayed  about  ten  days,  and  from 
there  to  Mentone,  continuing  our  journey  by  Genoa,  thence  to 
the  Italian  lakes  and  over  the  Alps  into  Switzerland.  The  part 
of  the  journey  over  snow  we  went  in  sleighs,  and  I  drove  one  in 
company  with  your  mother’s  maid,  Mary.  After  we  got  home 
my  brother  Bill  and  I  went  to  Mull,  and  stayed  with  your  father 
and  mother  for  ten  days  or  so,  and  shot  and  fished  for  the  house, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  I  wish  I  had  kept  a  diary  in  those 
days ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  always  remember  your  mother  as 
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a  charmingly  pretty  woman,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  fearless 
horsewomen  I  ever  knew.” 

In  ‘  Records  of  a  Quiet  Life,’  by  Lieut  .-Colonel  C.  Green- 
hill  Gardyne,  he  mentions  a  visit  (pp.  327  et  seq.)  to  Wemyss 
Hall.  He  writes  : — 

“  George  Cheape  and  his  wife  lived  there.  I  paid  them  more 
than  one  visit.  They  were  both  keen  fox-hunters.  ...  Mr 
Jarvis,  the  Squire  of  Doddingston,  near  Lincoln,  wanted  a  locum 
tenens  to  hunt  his  country  while  he  went  abroad.  I  fancy  he 
had  mentioned  it  to  Anstruther  Thomson,  and  I  heard  of  it  while 
with  the  Cheapes  at  Inchdaimie.  ...  I  had  bought  three  horses 
from  Jarvis.  Two  I  bought  from  a  Dundee  dealer  after  trying 
them  over  the  stackyard  wall  at  Lindathers,  one  from  Mrs  Cheape, 
and  by  others  purchased  made  up  a  stud  of  twelve.” 

On  p.  476  Colonel  Gardyne  writes  : — 

“  In  February  1885  George  Cheape  wrote  asking  me  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  Inchdairnie,  which  he  had  rented.  I  went.  To 
my  surprise  on  arrival  I  found  a  note  from  him  asking  me  to 
stay  and  help  Mrs  Cheape,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  hounds, 
he  having  had  to  start  for  America.  On  a  horse  hired  from 
Dunfermline,  or  mounted  by  Mrs  Cheape  and  Jack  Anstruther 
Thomson,  I  had  three  days  with  the  West  of  Fife  and  three  with 
the  Fife,  the  last  of  them  from  Cambo,  where  was  a  large  party, 
amongst  them  Macpherson  of  Balavil,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
one  arm,  rides  as  well  as  he  shoots.” 

Colonel  Gardyne  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Forfar¬ 
shire  Hounds.  He  owned  Finavon,  near  Forfar,  and  Glenforsa 
in  Mull. 

In  his  ‘  Reminiscences,’  the  late  Colonel  Anstruther 
Thomson  mentions,  under  date  18th  May  1879  (p.  154), 
that — 

“  George  Cheape,  Jim  Turnbull,  and  I  agreed  to  go  and  have 
a  tod  (fox)  hunt  in  the  Highlands.  Turnbull  being  Lord  Moray’s 
factor,  got  leave  from  him.  I  started  by  early  train  with  Jack 
Shepherd  and  four  couple  of  hounds  and  four  terriers.  George 
Cheape  joined  us  at  Stirling,  having  come  down  from  London. 
Turnbull  lived  at  the  keeper’s  house,  and  we  dined  there.  .  . 
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When  George  Cheape  was  Master  of  the  West  of  Fife, 
he  received  the  following  characteristic  letters  from  General 
Bruce : — 

“  Glendouglie,  1881.  My  Dear  Cheape, — I  particularly  want 
the  puppy  ‘  Careless  ’  remitted  to  her  private  parade,  and  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  huntsman.  Like  all  the  breed,  they  are 
wilful  until  their  drill  is  over,  when  they  are  my  heart’s  delight. 
She’s  a  cheery  well-grown  pup,  but  will  not  come  to  call,  and 
has  taken  to  hunting  hares  and  whatever  else  she  can  find, 
though  she  finds  her  way  home  cleverly  enough.  Points  of 
fingers  very  cold ;  glass  marked  eight  below  zero,  bad  for 
huntsman,  horse,  and  hounds. — Ever  yours,  (Signed)  R.  Bruce. 
P.S. — Ladies  send  kind  regards  to  Mrs  Cheape,  and  hope 
she  is  well.  Excuse  this  scraggy  writing,  but  my  pen  obeys 
disobedient  fingers.” 

In  another  letter  General  Bruce  writes  again  : — 

“  My  Dear  Cheape, — There’s  a  deuced  fine  fox  here,  with 
a  brush  as  big  as  a  bearskin  cap.  He  looks  into  the  windows 
now  and  then.  I  know  where  the  rascal  lives  ;  but  till  you  get 
him  away  from  the  stone  and  wire  fences,  horses  must  needs  be 
led,  but  he  will  break  away  west  over  the  hills.  I  was  very  near 
*  letting  drive  ’  at  him,  but  couldn’t  do  it  for  my  life.  He  has 
carried  off  neighbours’  ducks,  and  maybe  some  of  mine,  but 
they  haven’t  found  heart  to  tell  me.  He  is  as  bold  as  brass. — 
Yours  ever,  (Signed)  R.  Bruce.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  hunting  season  (1877-8) 
was  spent  on  the  Isle  of  Mull,  both  my  mother  and  father 
being  deeply  interested  in  their  home  there.  The  latter 
personally  superintended  and  worked  hard  at  all  the  im¬ 
provements  carried  out  at  Ardura,1  including  a  new  road 
down  to  the  loch.  There  was  always  much  to  be  done  and 
endless  fun  in  their  life  in  Mull,  the  winter  holding  many 
joys  unknown  in  summer  time.  They  brought  several  Mull 
ponies  back  to  Fife  in  September  1878,  as  well  as  the  Loch 
Don  post-boy,  yclept  Joe  Comforth,  a  keen  lad  who  wished 
to  get  into  stables.  My  mother  had  taught  him  to  ride, 
and  when  this  education  was  complete,  filled  him  with  pride 
by  saying  “  he  might  even  become  a  whipper-in  !  ” — a 


1  Ardura  was  rented  from  Mr  Guthrie  of  Duart. 
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prophecy  which  was  fulfilled.  Her  diary  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  : — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  season  1877  George  became  Master  of 
the  West  of  Fife  Pack.  Little  Hugh  1  born  November  15th.  A 
few  weeks  before  this  George  and  I  were  out  together,  and  we 
saw  four  magpies.  He  repeated  the  rhyme — ‘  One  for  sorrow, 
Two  for  joy,  Three  a  wedding,  and  Four  a  boy  ’ — and  so  it  came 
true.” 

"  January  1878.  Had  a  glimpse  of  the  hounds  at  Falkland 
while  out  for  a  ride  on  ‘  Cuckoo,’  the  grey  pony.  It  did  do  me 
good,  and  the  pony  went  splendidly.  Could  not  stay  long.  Home 
to  baby  Hugh,  aged  2  months.  I  am  so  delighted  that  George 
has  the  West  Pack.  Long  may  he  keep  them  !  ” 

“  On  April  3rd,  1878,  G.’s  hounds,  the  West,  met  at  Mawcarse. 
Gwenny  did  enjoy  her  day  on  the  ‘  Abbess.’  I  rode  ‘  Cookoo  ’ 
again  with  the  East  (Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson’s)  on  Saturday. 
Two  capital  hunts,  and  killed  a  brace  of  foxes.  We  each  got  a 
brush.” 

“  On  Monday,  November  24th,  1878,  we  met  at  Dunnikier. 
Found  in  the  Glen,  and  ran  to  ground  at  Dunearn.  A  splendid 
gallop.  Took  hounds  home  to  the  kennels  after  we  had  lost 
Jack  Shepherd.” 

“  December  19th.  Off  to  Bentley  for  Christmas.” 

“  January  2nd,  1879.  Hounds  met  at  Hanbury  Forest. 
Drew  the  Thrift.  I  went  on  foot  with  Fay,2 3  riding  her  donkey. 
They  found  at  Norgrove,  and  ran  to  Downsil,  where  they  killed. 
Mr  Haywood  and  many  old  friends  out.  Fay  got  the  brush,  and 
Gwenny  8  the  pad.  Started  back  to  Scotland  by  the  night  mail.” 

“  On  Monday  12th,  met  at  Saline.  We  slept  at  the  kennels 
the  night  before.  Mr  Adams  mounted  me.  We  had  a  fast  gallop 
to  Blair  Adam  over  a  very  wild  moorland  country.  Could  not 
keep  with  hounds  for  wire  fences.  A  distressing  country  for 
horses— more  adapted  for  grouse  shooting  than  hunting,  but  I 
enjoyed  the  day.  It  was  like  hunting  in  Mull.” 

"  On  Thursday,  29th,  1879,  first  open  day  after  a  fortnight’s 
frost.  Our  hounds  met  at  Kelvie.  I  rode  Mr  Prentice’s  young 
filly.  Gwenny  rode  ‘  Donald,’  Katie’s  pony.  They  had  a  capital 


1  My  brother,  the  late  Colonel  Hugh  Annesley  Cheape. 

2  The  late  Mrs  Walter  Ingram  of  Beoley  Hall,  “The  Squire’s”  youngest 
sister. 

3  “The  Squire’s”  third  sister. 
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hunt  away  to  Cardenden,  but  I  was  thrown  out  by  the  filly 
refusing  to  jump  a  wall.  I  spent  half  an  hour  fighting  with  her, 
but  made  her  do  it  in  a  fashion  at  last.” 

“  On  Thursday,  igth  February  1879.  Morning  after  the  West 
of  Fife  Hunt  Ball — the  first  ever  held  in  Dunfermline,  and  a 
complete  success.  Dancing  kept  up  till  3  a.m.,  but  all  those 
intending  to  hunt  were  down  for  breakfast  at  9.30.  Hounds 
arrived  at  the  hotel  door,  and  we  trotted  to  the  meet,  which 
was  a  very  large  one,  at  Broom  Hall.  Colonel  Thomson  attended, 
the  Oswalds,  and  many  more.  Found  one  of  the  right  sort  at 
Pitferrane.  How  we  all  galloped  for  a  place  !  And  what  a  pace 
they  did  go  over  a  very  stiff  country  with  lots  of  fencing,  and 
never  once  stopped  by  wire.  ‘  On,  on,  forrard  on  !  '  was  the  cry 
without  a  check  to  Dhu  Craigs,  when  we  lost  him  in  the  big 
wood.  It  was  a  glorious  gallop.  We  reached  Dunfermline  rather 
tired  at  4  p.m.  Had  tea  with  Dr  Drysdale,  and  drove  him  home 
in  dog-cart,  reaching  Dunearn  by  6.30.  A  splendid  finish  to  our 
first  Hunt  Ball.” 

“  Thursday,  March  nth,  1879.  Met  at  Kenniston  in  a  very 
thick  fog.  Mr  Adam  again  mounted  me  on  ‘  Afghan,’  I  having 
ridden  him  on  two  other  occasions.  He  was  not  a  comfortable 
ride,  and  this  day  he  bolted  with  me  downhill.  A  man  helped 
me  to  stop  him.  I  then  made  ‘  Afghan  ’  gallop  for  my  pleasure, 
which  he  soon  got  tired  of  doing,  and  I  enjoyed  a  good  hunt  on 
him  and  to  ground  in  the  Craigs.” 

“  On  Tuesday,  April  9th,  1879,  George  bought  a  new  horse  in 
Edinburgh,  a  very  handsome  chestnut.  Rode  him  over  to  Well- 
field,  but  he  was  not  to  be  ours  for  long.  Uncle  George  (of  Well- 
field)  took  such  a  fancy  to  him  he  insisted  upon  buying  him 
from  us,  and  also  made  us  a  present  of  ‘  Colin,’  the  carriage 
horse.” 

“  On  Monday  the  15  th  we  met  at  St  Colme.  Such  a  large 
meet.  Many  Edinburgh  people  ;  10  ladies  in  all.  Had  a  splendid 
hunt,  and  ran  into  our  fox  at  Fordall.  Every  one  delighted,  and 
went  home  with  a  good  opinion  of  our  pack.” 

“  Monday,  November  15th.  Little  Hugh’s  second  birthday. 
Our  pack  met  at  Callalo.  Hard  frost  and  snow  ;  impossible  to 
hunt,  so  spent  our  day  at  the  kennels.” 

“  On  Thursday,  25th,  from  the  meet  at  Dunearn.  I  took  an 
easy  day  riding  ‘  Calsey,’  one  of  the  Mull  ponies,  with  John 
following  on  another  (the  young  black  mare  ‘  Quinnish  ’).  Both 
clever  little  hunters.” 

“  2nd  December.  Came  back  from  spending  two  days  at 
Bentley  by  an  early  boat  from  Edinburgh.  Every  one  thoroughly 
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enjoyed  their  day  as  we  had  a  delightful  gallop  through  Donne- 
bristle  Park  to  ground.  ‘  Lady  ’  carried  me  beautifully.  I  saw 
as  much  as  any  one,  although  I  took  it  easy.” 

“  On  Monday,  27th,  still  hard  frost,  but  Jack  brought  the 
hounds  over,  and  we  had  a  capital  hunt  in  the  snow  for  the  sake 
of  numerous  children  home  for  their  holidays.  From  Dunearn 
Hill  they  ran  to  ground.  I  forgot  all  about  myself  and  the  slippy 
state  of  the  roads,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  gallop  on  ‘  Lady.’ 
George  ran,  but  mounted  the  ‘  Arab  ’  to  ride  up  the  hill  again. 
All  our  Mull  ponies  are  capital  mounts  for  the  Lomond  Hills. 
Our  Mull  post-boy,  Joe  Comforth,  has  now  become  a  whipper-in  !  ” 

Apropos  this  appointment,  Mr  Walker  Morrison  remarked 
that  “  George  Cheape  and  his  wife  were  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  people  he  ever  met.  Who  on  earth  but  they  would 
convert  a  Mull  post-boy  into  a  whipper-in,  and  a  first-class 
one  too  !  ”  Surely  Joe  Comforth  must  have  been  very  like 
little  Biffy  of  Mr  Will  Ogilvie’s  poem  in  *  Scattered  Scarlet  ’ 
(1923) : — 

“.  .  .  But  Biffy,  little  Biffy,  is  the  man  I  do  admire, 

To  don  the  white  and  scarlet  is  his  sound  and  sole  desire, 

To  wear  a  pair  of  shining  spurs  and  prance  outside  the  whin, 

And  roar  all  day  at  Dairymaid  and  flick  at  Javelin. 

*  *  *  * 

The  world  will  be  a  cheery  place  when  Biffy’s  whipper-in  !” 

“  Thursday,  6th  January  1881.  Our  hounds  met  at  New- 
biggin.  No  frost,  but  still  a  rattle  in  the  ground  in  places.  We 
felt  lucky  to  be  hunting.  A  great  many  people  out,  but  not 
much  sport.  The  following  Sunday  Joe  Comforth  was  told  to 
come  to  Dunearn  to  take  the  ‘  Arab  ’  to  the  kennels  in  case 
George  wanted  him  to  ride  on  Tuesday,  as  it  looked  like  another 
hunt  in  the  snow.  The  ex-Mull  post-boy  was  now  to  have  a 
red  coat,  and  after  receiving  one  of  the  Master’s  old  ones  to 
take  back  with  him,  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  put 
it  on,  and  returned  to  the  kennels  in  it,  unknown  to  any  one 
at  Dunearn,  and  regardless  of  the  Sabbath  day.  When  seen  in 
the  distance,  it  caused  quite  a  commotion  at  the  kennels  !  ” 

“  On  Tuesday,  nth,  drove  ‘  Calsie  ’  to  the  kennels  for  a  hunt 
in  the  snow.  The  Raith  party  came,  and  two  friends.  I  rode 
with  them.  George  found  the  ‘  Arab  ’  very  handy,  and  there 
was  some  pretty  hunting.  Mrs  Ferguson  of  Raith  and  her  pony 
rolled  over  on  the  hill,  but  neither  were  hurt,  and  when  they 
started  home  young  Ferguson  managed  to  upset  his  tandem- 
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cart  going  round  the  corner.  Fortunately,  the  horses  behaved 
beautifully,  and  no  one  was  hurt  beyond  the  fright.” 

"  January  14th,  1880.  George  went  to  Raith,  where  hounds 
were  to  come  for  a  hunt  in  the  snow.  I  left  home  on  ‘  Lady  ’ 
at  9.30,  with  John  on  the  filly.  Intense  frost.  No  sooner  were 
hounds  in  cover  than  welcome  music  began.  Out  came  Mr  Fox 
on  the  road,  and  back  into  cover ;  then  we  viewed  him  cross 
the  ride  and  away  towards  Raith.  Miss  Oswald  and  I  were  for 
five  blissful  minutes  the  only  ones  with  them  as  we  galloped 
over  the  hill  forgetting  ice  and  snow.  We  pulled  up  after  three 
fields  to  watch  and  see  all  we  could.  The  pack  had  a  very  good 
hunt  to  themselves,  we  keeping  inside  the  circle  until  they  ran 
to  ground  at  Raith.  We  then  left  for  home.  George  and  Jack 
Shepherd  remained  busy  digging.  We  dismounted  and  walked 
most  of  the  way  home.  George  told  us  afterwards  they  could 
not  dig  for  the  hard  ground,  but  shortly  after  we  left  the  fox 
bolted  of  his  own  account  and  into  a  drain  before  the  astonished 
pack  realised  it.” 

“To  Melton  sportsmen  snow  and  frost 
Prove  an  unwelcome  mixture. 

Each  day  reminds  them  that  they’ve  lost 
Some  Quom  or  Cottesmore  fixture. 

Huntsmen  the  disappointment  share. 

The  steeds  fret  in  their  boxes, 

And  every  one  is  in  despair — 

Except  the  Foxes  !  ” 

"  February  5th.  Snow  and  frost  all  gone.  At  Mr  Turnbull’s 
request  George  made  a  bye-day  at  Callalo.  As  it  was  so  near 
I  could  not  resist  going,  so  rode  ‘  Lady  ’  quietly,  and  saw  all  the 
fun.  As  soon  as  hounds  were  in  covert,  there  was  such  music 
as  they  came  straight  towards  us.  I  was  posted  at  the  end  of 
a  ride,  and  out  came  Mr  Fox  close  to  me,  and  4  couple  of  hounds 
right  on  his  brush.  I  felt  a  thrill  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  and 
then  trotted  along  the  top  ride,  and  was  out  of  covert  as  soon  as 
any  one.  I  went  back  to  Dunearn  thinking  I  had  done  enough, 
when  from  the  windows  I  saw  them  all  galloping  down  the  park 
in  front.  Out  of  the  window  I  got  down  the  hill  across  three 
ploughed  fields,  and  saw  them  run  to  earth  at  Newbiggin.  George 
came  home  then  and  hounds  also,  after  Jack  Shepherd  was 
refreshed  by  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

“  Wednesday,  9th.  A  bye-day  at  the  kennels.  Drove  ‘  Quin- 
nish  ’  up  in  the  pony  carriage.  Roads  hard  and  slippery.  Mr 
Turnbull  and  his  little  girl,  also  Ronald  Ferguson  and  his  nephew, 
came  to  the  meet.  I  took  ‘  Calsie  ’  for  George  up  the  hill,  but 
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they  did  not  find  till  right  on  the  top  of  Benarty  among  the 
heather,  when  I  actually  saw  them  find  him.  A  few  hounds 
began  to  feather,  and  I  noticed  the  heather  moving  about  20 
yards  before  them  and  out  of  the  dry  ditch  crept  ‘  Mr  Fox.’  It 
sent  a  thrill  all  through  me,  and  I  gave  the  best  view  holloa 
I  could,  which  was  unnecessary  when  the  pack  were  so  close. 
Away  they  went  right  to  Blair  Adam  ;  no  one  could  keep  with 
them.  They  eventually  ran  to  ground.  George  and  Mr  Ferguson 
came  back  to  the  kennels  with  6  couple  at  3  p.m.,  and  Jack 
Shepherd  followed  in  an  hour  with  the  rest.  Every  one  enjoyed 
the  day  and  the  famous  kennel  tea  afterwards.” 

“  Wednesday,  March  23rd.  Baby  christened  George  Ronald 
Hamilton.  His  birthday  was  February  20th.  At  2.30  the  hounds 
met  at  the  door,  and  I  was  mounted  and  so  very  happy  on 
'  Lady.’  Quite  a  large  meet.  Colonel  Thomson  came  from 
Edinburgh  just  in  time,  and  we  mounted  him  on  ‘Alexandra.’ 
Just  when  we  thought  the  hill  cover  was  blank,  Jack  viewed  the 
red  rascal  stealing  away.  A  searching  view  holloa  sent  him 
round  the  bottom  of  the  covert  and  away.  We  all  galloped 
towards  the  west.  Miss  Ferguson  and  I  followed  Colonel  Thomson. 
It  was  delightful,  and  little  '  Lady  ’  had  to  go  pretty  fast.  They 
carried  the  line  on  to  Balmuto,  and  lost  him  in  a  snow-storm. 
It  was  a  great  hunt  and  a  great  finish  on  little  Ronald’s  christen¬ 
ing  day.” 

“  Friday,  March  28th,  1880.  Hounds  met  for  the  last  day  of 
the  season  at  Newbiggin.  Had  a  capital  day.  I  rode  ‘  Alexandra,’ 
George  the  filly,  and  Miss  Malcolm  ‘  Lady.’  I  only  made  a  short 
day  so  as  to  get  back  by  4  to  baby.  Miss  Malcolm  so  enjoyed 
her  day  on  ‘Lady,’  but  dear  little  ‘Lady’  is  to  go  with  the 
others.  After  carrying  me  so  steadily  all  the  seasons  she  is 
sold  and  goes  to  the  Earl  of  Mar — a  good  home  for  her.” 

“  October  31,  1881.  Cub-hunting.  I  rode  ‘  Comely,’  a  black 
Mull  cob,  George  ‘  Ruby,’  a  new  purchase,  Thoroughbred,  and  a 
beauty.  Our  opening  day,  November  3rd.  I  rode  ‘  Ruby  ’  at 
St  Colme.  A  lot  of  foxes.  Plenty  of  music  as  they  hunted  round 
the  park.  Mr  Turnbull’s  little  girls  out,  appearing  to  enjoy 
themselves  ;  very  keen  and  plucky.  Reminded  me  of  myself 
long  ago,  and  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  feeling  less  keen  now, 
though  nearly  27  instead  of  7.” 

“  Tuesday,  8th.  A  fine  warm  day  for  our  meet  at  the  kennels. 
Both  little  boys,  Hugh  and  baby  Ronald,  full  of  delight  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  hounds,  and  seeing  Papa  in  his  red  coat.  A  good  day. 
I  rode  ‘  Comely/  All  the  party  from  Raith  and  Mr  Malcolm 
and  Elliot  enjoyed  the  famous  kennel  tea  afterwards.  Many 
plates  of  Mrs  Shepherd’s  buttered  toast  disappeared.” 
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“  After  November  12th  we  did  not  hunt  for  ten  days  owing 
to  the  death  of  dear  old  Mrs  Cheape  of  Wellfield.” 

“  November  25th,  Bentley.  Once  more  in  the  dear  old  country. 
The  hounds  met  at  Roundhill  and  Beatie  1  mounted  me  on  one 
of  the  cobs.  It  was  nice  to  see  Mr  Haywood  and  his  young  wife,2 
both  such  dear  friends  of  mine,  and  many  others.  We  soon  found, 
but  such  a  noise  I  never  heard ;  about  10  view  holloas  all  at 
once,  and  every  one  in  a  state  of  excitement — so  different  to 
the  Scotch  way  !  At  last  the  brave  little  fox  got  a  chance,  and 
we  had  a  good  gallop  towards  Feckenham.  We  did  not  do  much 
more,  and  as  it  was  pouring  with  rain  we  trotted  home.  It  was 
like  old  times  to  be  out  again  in  the  country  I  love  so  t  ;arly, 
but  I  am  very  happy  with  my  present,  and  would  not  change  it 
for  what  is  past.” 

“  December  6th.  Back  again  in  Fife.  Hunted  at  Callulo 
cross-roads.  Had  five  more  days  after  this,  and  so  ends  another 
happy,  happy  year,  1881.” 

"  Inchdairnie,  1882,  January  24th.  Met  at  Thornton.  I  rode 
‘  Moonlight.’  I  had  found  her  a  handful  on  the  17th.  Dr  Nasmyth 
got  into  the  moss  ditch,  and  had  to  be  dug  out.  Mr  Turnbull 
also  got  in,  and  was  half  an  hour  holding  his  horse’s  head  above 
water.  George  and  I  wisely  rode  round.  Had  a  lot  of  fencing. 
Never  was  on  such  a  flyer  as  ‘  Moonlight.’  Too  much  of  a  steeple¬ 
chaser  for  this  country ;  but  I  7  e  her,  especially  as  no  one  else 
does,  and  she  never  tires  me  hacking  home.” 

“  Monday,  February  8th.  East  pack  met  at  Wemyss  Castle.  No 
sport,  home  early.  Mr  Wemyss,  the  future  Master  of  our  hounds, 
was  out.  I  feel  such  deep  regret  about  George  giving  them  up.” 

“  February  15th,  1882.  Hunting  with  the  East,  met  at  Lundie, 
had  a  capital  gallop  to  Kidd’s  Whins.  ‘  Ruby  ’  gave  George  a 
fall  over  a  stiff  bit  of  timber,  and  '  Moonlight  ’  came  down  with 
me  in  a  ditch,  but  we  got  up  together. 

‘  Hands  !  Clever  hands  ! 

When  your  tiring  hunter  lands, 

Over  wall  or  ditch  or  double, 

With  his  noseband  in  the  stubble, 

O,  it’s  then  you’ll  be  in  trouble, 

It  you  have  not  got  the  saving  gift  of  hands.’” 

— W.  O. 

“  February  20th,  1882.  Hunting  with  the  East  on  the  Lomond 
Hill.  George  and  I  rode  the  Mull  ponies  ‘  Comet  ’  and  ‘  Comely.’ 


1  “The  Squire’s”  third  sister,  afterwards  Mrs  Hugh  Gough. 

2  Miss  Ada  Allsopp,  daughter  of  Lord  Hindlip,  aunt  of  the  present  peer. 
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Had  a  splendid  gallop  from  above  the  New  Inn  to  Falkland  and 
killed.  Colonel  Thomson  and  Rosey  came  back  with  us  for  the 
night  to  hunt  with  us  next  day.” 

‘‘21st.  A  cheery  party,  we  trotted  off  to  the  meet  at  Otterston. 
A  lovely  day,  capital  sport.  How  the  Colonel  did  enjoy  it ! 
Every  day  such  as  this  makes  me  wish  still  more  that  Mr  Wemyss 
did  not  want  to  take  our  pack.  In  Jack  Shepherd’s  opinion 
he  may  not  care  about  them  for  so  very  long.” 

“  March  14th.  Met  at  home  (Inchdaimie).  The  meet  was 
photographed  by  Patrick  Kirkcaldy.  George  and  I,  Jack  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Joe  Cornforth,  with  the  hounds  in  one  group.  Jack 
was  riding  the  famous  ‘  Kicking  Mare,’  and  Joe  on  ‘  Gipsy.’ 
We  lost  on  the  hill  after  a  capital  gallop.  The  only  bitter  drop 
in  my  cup  is  the  pack  going  from  us,  but  George  knows  best, 
and  he  thinks  Mr  Wemyss  ought  to  have  them  when  he  and 
his  family  wish  it  so  much.” 

“  31st  March.  Sad  day  !  Last  meet  of  the  season  of  our 
pack  !  Alas,  alas  !  Met  at  Raith.  Gwennie  rode  the  filly.  She 
enjoyed  her  day.  So  ends  another  happy  season  !  ” 

“  October  5th,  1882.  Our  third  little  son  was  born.” 

“  November  7th.  Opening  meet  of  the  West  pack.  I  only 
felt  a  personal  deep  regret  at  the  change  of  Masters,  but  George 
seemed  quite  happy,  so  that  was  all  that  mattered.  Madeline 
Halkett 1  rode  ‘  Carsaig  ’  (a  Mull  pony),  and  I  rode  ‘  Regal.’ 
All  last  season’s  hunters  were  sold,  and  we  had  a  fresh  lot.  I 
did  not  stay  long — 14  miles  long  enough  for  a  hack  home  under 
the  circumstances.” 

“  22nd  November.  Our  little  son  christened  Leslie  St  Clair 
Lady  Rothes  godmother,  and  Lord  Rosslyn  godfather.” 

“  January,  1883,  22nd.  Hunting  with  the  East  at  Balbimie 
Gate.  A  splendid  day’s  sport.  Thinking  it  was  going  to  be  for 
the  Lomonds,  we  rode  two  young  horses,  ‘  Gretna  ’  and  ‘  Jack.’ 
We  dare  not  try  to  keep  up,  so  had  to  stop  at  Wemyss.  They 
ran  to  Montrave,  where  they  killed.  A  fine  run  to  have  missed, 
but,  as  it  was,  '  Jack  ’  came  home  lame  with  a  strained  shoulder. 
N.B. — Never  ride  three-year-olds  farther  than  the  meet.” 

“Snow  and  frost  until  February  3rd  (Inchdaimie).  Hounds 
came  here  unexpectedly  at  12.30.  I  jumped  on  ‘  Nails,’  the  pony, 
and  had  a  gallop  to  Balgriggie— great  fun.  All  on  my  own  !  Had 
to  go  on  foot  a  good  bit  to  ease  ‘  Nails.’  Never  realised  until  I  got 
home  I  had  lost  a  ‘  shoe  ’  (one  of  my  goloshes)  in  the  plough.” 


1  Daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Halkett  of  Pitfirrane. 
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“  28th.  Met  at  Leslie.  Not  much  sport.  Mr  Turnbull  came 
to  breakfast,  and  rode  with  me  to  the  meet.  He  decided  to  buy 
‘  Nails  ’  for  Mrs  Turnbull  to  ride.” 

“  March  26th.  Started  at  6  A.M.  with  ‘  Bruce  ’  and  the  young 
mare  for  the  meet  at  Springfield  with  the  East.  Breakfasted 
at  Crawford  Priory.  Good  sport.  A  fine  day,  but  cold.  Home 
at  6.30.  A  long  day  from  baby  Leslie.” 

“  April  14th  finished  our  season.  Another  very  happy  one  !  ” 

“  1883,  September  29th.  First  day’s  cub-hunting.  Fay  and 
I  went  out  at  6  A.M.  Found  a  cub  in  our  moss,  which  we  killed. 
Mr  Wemyss  gave  Fay  the  brush.  Eighteen  days’  hunting  up 
to  December  19th  in  Fife.” 

“  December  21st,  from  Bentley.  So  glad  to  be  out  in  the  old 
country  again.  Lovely  day,  and  two  capital  gallops.  Bee  rode 
‘  Duchess  ’  and  I  rode  ‘  Druid.’  Found  at  the  Church  Woods, 
and  ran  to  Hanbury.  Lost  there,  found  again  at  Berrow  Hill, 
,i  fast  twenty  minutes  to  Bentley.  Great  fun  !  My  birthday  !  ” 

“  27th.  The  Warwickshire  met  at  Coughton.  Had  a  splendid 
day.  Many  old  friends  out.  Mr  Andrew  mounted  me  on  his 
fine  old  hunter  ‘  Marquis  ’ — a  grand  horse.  Mr  Corbett  from 
Cheshire  piloted  me,  and  we  both  kept  close  to  the  pack.  Never 
enjoyed  anything  more.  Wish  George  had  been  there  too.” 

“  31st.  Hunting  with  the  ‘  Worcestershire.'  Met  at  Gallow 
Green.  Mr  Andrews  sent  the  ‘  Marquis  ’  over  for  me,  and  Mr 
Corbett  came  to  breakfast.  We  all  drove  to  the  meet.  Found 
the  first  fox  at  Goose  Hill,  ’  jad  a  smart  scurry.  ‘  Marquis  ’ 
jumped  the  brook  beautifully.  Found  our  second  fox  near 
Hadzor.  Had  a  gallop  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  A 
beautiful  hunt,  and  such  a  lot  of  jumping  !  Mr  Corbett  and  I 
rode  perfectly  straight.  One  awful  place  I  followed  him  over, 
a  high  hedge  and  a  drop  of  at  least  10  feet,  and  we  also  jumped 
the  Canal  near  its  lock  at  Hanbury.  Every  one  thought  us  mad, 
who  preferred  riding  the  roads  and  nicking  in.  It  was  fun.  We 
raced  in  at  the  death,  jumped  some  stiff  posts  and  rails,  and 
were  in  the  same  field  with  the  hounds  when  they  killed.  Mr 
Ames  gave  me  the  mask,  and  Mr  Corbett  the  brush.  We  finished 
near  Hindlip.  Went  in  there  and  refreshed  ourselves.  The  dear 
old  Lord  gave  me  such  a  welcome.  Got  home  by  6.30.  It  was 
so  dark  I  could  hardly  find  my  way  into  the  Back  field.  It  was 
a  most  enjoyable  day.  Something  to  dream  of  for  long.  A 
good  finish  to  the  old  year  1883.” 

“  January  7th,  1884.  Met  at  Wemyss.  Not  much  sport.  Mr 
Wemyss  said  he  wished  we  had  the  hounds  again.  He  seems 
to  be  tiring  of  them.” 
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“  January  nth.  Hunting  with  the  East.  A  capital  day  from 
Cambo.  George  and  I  had  the  best  of  it,  although  1  Norman  ’ 
gave  me  two  falls.  Not  a  bit  the  worse,  and  we  went  to  a  dance 
in  the  evening.” 

“  Had  40  days’  hunting  this  season.  My  last  day  end  of 
March.” 

“  During  January  and  February  1884,  while  George  was  in 
America  for  three  months,  Lord  Hindlip  asked  me  to  stay  during 
that  time  with  them  in  Worcestershire.  I  went  to  Hindlip  with 
John  and  three  horses  for  two  months’  hunting,  and  enjoyed 
myself  tremendously  in  the  old  country.  The  brothers  Allsopp 
piloted  me,  and  I  had  a  rare  good  time.  My  three  horses, 
‘  Norman,’  ‘  Ettrick,’  and  ‘  Miss  Russell,’  1  did  me  credit.  I 
gained  a  mask  to  match  last  year’s,  and  came  back  after  a  most 
enjoyable  holiday  to  the  children,  and  welcomed  George  home 
at  the  end  of  March.  I  had  let  him  know  that  Mr  Wemyss 
wished  to  give  up  the  West  Pack,  so  I  took  them  for  him  while 
he  was  away.  He  was  delighted  on  his  return  to  step  into  his 
old  position  as  Master,  but  not  more  than  I  was  to  see  him 
there.  Jack  Shepherd  was  taken  by  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson 
to  the  East,  and  we  got  Jim  Beavan  2  as  1st  Whip  from  the 
Cattistock  (Lord  Guildford’s)  and  George  Goodall.” 

“  October  1885  (Inchdairnie).  George  Master  again  of  the 
West  of  Fifeshire.  First  day’s  cubbing.  Met  at  Callalo.  I  rode 
‘  Norman,’  fitter  than  ever.  Killed  a  cub  in.  spite  of  stormy 
weather.  George  and  I  managed  to  get  all  the  hounds  home 
together.” 

“  Our  little  girl  Daisy  (Helen  Margaret,  who  was  born  May 
15th,  1884),  now  15  months  old,  showed  great  delight  at  seeing 
a  red  coat,  and  clapped  her  hands  vigorously  as  her  Papa  and 
I  came  into  the  nursery.” 

“  October  4th,  from  the  Bien  Inn.  I  rode  ‘  Benmore.’  Had  a 
good  hunt  in  the  hill  cover.  Not  a  good  scent.  However,  per¬ 
severance  gained  the  day,  and  the  fox  was  marked  to  ground. 
‘  Tip,’  the  terrier,  managed  to  evict  two  out  of  the  same  hole. 
Katie  and  Hugh  out,  also  Mr  Ingram,  Captain  Luttrell,  Mr 
Mood,  and  several  others.” 

“  October  14th.  West  of  Fife  at  Callalo.  I  rode  ‘  Safety  ’ 
hunting,  but  drove  to  the  meet  with  Colonel  Gardyne.  We 
took  our  saddles  and  mounted  the  horses  at  Cowdenbeath.  Had 


1  My  mother’s  north-country  hunters. 

2  Still  hale  and  hearty,  and  mine  host  of  The  Corby  Bridge  Hotel,  near 
Carlisle. 
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a  grand  woodland  hunt,  and  to  ground.  With  the  help  of  ‘  Tip  ’ 
we  killed  one  fox.  Many  people  out.  Young  Dewar  1  got  the 
brush.  Beavan  delighted  with  his  '  tip  ’  for  it,  saying  it  was 
the  second  good  one  that  day.  One  up  to  the  terrier.” 

“  October  21st,  from  Hattonburn.  Had  a  splendid  run  of  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.  ‘  Ben  ’  carried  me  splendidly  over 
the  very  rough  and  hilly  country.  (Nothing  like  a  Mull  pony 
to  get  you  there  !)  On  the  23rd  we  had  a  very  fast  gallop,  and 
killed  in  the  open  at  Kenniston.  Janey  Prentice  got  the  brush, 
and  Mr  Mood  the  head.  The  following  Tuesday  from  Strath- 
miglo  little  Moncrieff  Skene  of  Pitlour  was  out  on  his  pony, 
and  was  blooded.  Helen  Hunt  out  riding  ‘  Safety.’  ” 

“  We  hunted  on  Friday  and  Monday  at  Wemyss  and  Chapel. 
Plenty  of  cubs  everywhere.” 

“  On  November  9th  met  at  Gateside.  Found  in  the  sawmill 
covert.  Ran  two  rings,  and  lost  in  the  earth  at  Glenfarg.  The 
children  had  come  over  to  Wellfield.  We  met  them  on  the  road, 
much  to  their  delight.” 

“  November  27th.  Met  at  home  (Inchdaimie).  Rode  the 
piebald  pony  ‘  Zephyr,’  and  took  Hugh  out  on  his  piebald  '  Wee 
Pie,’  40  inches  high.  (How  well  I  can  remember  my  first  day 
21  years  ago  on  ‘  Jessie  ’  !)  We  enjoyed  it  together  so  much. 
Hounds  ran  to  Balgreggie  ;  made  a  ring  round,  and  killed  in 
the  park  here.” 

“  November  1st.  Our  opening  day.  Met  at  Raith,  found  by 
the  lake.  Such  music,  and  so  pretty  tc  see  hounds  working 
through  the  wild  ravines.  Killed  one,  but  not  much  scent.” 

“  Several  good  days  between  9th  and  26th.  Beavan  delighted 
with  all.” 

“  3rd  December.  Met  at  Castleland  Hill.  Had  a  capital 
gallop  through  Fordel  and  Callalo.  Lost  in  the  dark  near  Humbie. 
Lots  of  people  out,  and  some  officers  from  Edinburgh.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  sport.  Our  new  Secretary,  Mr  Sten- 
house,  went  well  on  his  roan.  Captain  Featherstonhaugh  went 
very  straight  on  Goodall’s  mare  (hired).  ‘  Norman  ’  carried  me 
in  his  old  form,  and  George  rode  ‘  Shamrock.’  So  dark  when 
we  came  home  the  horses  had  to  find  the  way  into  the  stable 
gate.  We  left  no  hounds  out.” 

“  21st.  My  birthday,  which  brought  us  luck.  The  meet  at 
Blair  Hill.  We  had  a  seven-mile  point,  and  they  killed  in  the 
open  half-way  up  Saline  Hill  in  a  fog.  Every  one  delighted. 


1  Now  Lord  Forteviot. 


Mrs  Cheape  (“  The  Squire  ”)  at  Inchdairnie.  1882. 


Mrs  Cheape  (“The  Squire”),  Acting  Master. 

G.  Goodall.  Jim  Beavan  T.  Harding. 

(Huntsman). 
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Hounds  kept  together  well,  and  all  home  with  us.  My  new 
horse  ‘  Rubbican  ’  carried  me  first-rate.  Though  young  and  apt 
to  fret,  he  soon  settled  down.” 

[Author’s  note — 

“  Hands  !  Gentle  hands  ! 

When  the  field  at  covert  stands, 

When  your  four-year-old  is  sweating, 

Foamed  and  fidgety  and  fretting, 

As  a  stray  hound  jumps  the  netting, 

You  can  steady  him  and  soothe  him  with  your  hands.” 

— W.  O. 

And  she  could.] 

In  connection  with  these  Inchdaimie  days,  a  letter  I 
received  in  1922  from  Mrs  Archibald  gives  a  true  idea  of 
what  deep  affection  and  regard  “  The  Squire  ”  enjoyed 
during  those  Fife  years,  which  she  often  said  were  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  Mr  and  Mrs  Archibald  were  in  business, 
and  lived  at  Leslie,  which  is  the  post-town  for  Inchdairnie. 
In  her  letter  she  says  : — 

“  I  love  to  write  and  think  about  ‘  The  Squire,’  and  to-night 
I  feel  I  want  to  send  my  thoughts  to  you.  I  have  treasured  all 
her  letters  and  little  remembrances  of  her  all  through  her  life. 
I  first  heard  of  her  when  she  was  a  bride  at  Wellfield  from  the 
late  Countess  of  Rothes  (who  dearly  loved  ‘  The  Squire  ’).  Her 
Ladyship  died  in  1883.  She  used  to  be  so  proud  to  tell  her  friends 
of  this  young  married  lady  who  visited  her  at  Leslie  House,  very 
often  walking  to  and  from  her  home  Wellfield,  a  distance  of  24 
miles  ere  she  reached  home  again  in  the  evening.  ‘  The  Squire  ' 
even  then  disdained  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable  luxuries  of  the 
period.  She  never  cared  for  fashion,  or  did  she  look  for  luxury, 
yet  unknowingly  she  was  in  advance  of  fashion.  If  only  there 
were  more  like  her  to  show  the  fine  example.  She  had  such  a 
gentle  nature,  with  a  grand  outstanding,  independent,  and  un¬ 
selfish  mind,  and  such  are  getting  more  and  more  rare.  I  don’t 
think  she  knew  what  jealousy  was,  and  was  so  forgiving  and 
lenient  towards  faults  in  others,  at  the  same  time  so  humble  in 
everything  she  did.  I  must  relate  a  little  incident  which  my 
son-in-law  likes  to  tell  of  the  daring  fearless  lady  she  was.  One 
day  while  they  were  hunting  and  crossing  a  very  difficult  part 
of  the  country,  there  was  a  big  fence  on  his  father’s  farm  which 
she  got  over  quite  at  her  ease,  while  Captain  W.’s  horse  refused. 
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He  could  not  get  it  to  jump,  so  ‘  The  Squire  ’  at  once  came  back, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  came  over  as  easy  as  before.  Needless 
to  say,  she  received  his  grateful  thanks.  The  boys  considered  it 
a  great  honour  to  hold  Mrs  Cheape’s  (‘  The  Squire’s  ’)  horse  at 
a  meet,  or  anywhere  about,  and  a  word  from  this  great  lady 
worked  wonders.  Our  first  introduction  to  her  was  by  the  late 
Mr  Waldegrave  Leslie,  husband  of  the  good  Countess  of  Rothes. 
That  was  when  the  Cheape  family  came  to  live  at  Inchdairnie, 
only  three  miles  from  our  village,  after  whi  ch  we  had  the  honour 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  household'.  I  have  often  heard 
‘  The  Squire  ’  say  that  the  Inchdairnie  days  were  the  happiest 
of  her  life,  with  her  fine  young  family  all  so  healthy.  I  may 
refer  to  a  very  valued  nurse  whom  Mrs  Cheape  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  ;  she  used  to  say  Mrs  Paterson  was  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  Nothing  gave  us  greater  pleasure  than  when  the  nurses 
and  children  came  up  for  an  afternoon  to  have  tea  with  us. 
Master  Hugh  was  always  a  special  favourite  with  every  one. 
Master  Ronald  was  younger.  Then  came  the  birth  of  Master 
Leslie  St  Clair.  We  were  invited  to  his  christening,  and  were 
driven  down  by  the  Countess,  she  being  godmother,  hence  ‘  The 
Squire’s  ’  love  for  the  Clan  Leslie  tartan.  She  was  always  so 
fond  of  everything  Scotch,  and  the  Countess  wished  her  to  adopt 
the  Leslie  tartan  as  something  belonging  to  her  and  her  godson. 
He  grew  up  to  be  such  a  fine  boy,  and  I  can  see  him  now  flying 
about  in  his  Leslie  tartan  kilt.  And  then  little  Miss  Daisy  was 
born.  The  christening  was  a  red-letter  day.  We  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  ceremony,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  beautiful  scene  : 
the  very  large  drawing-room  which  opened  to  a  lovely  con¬ 
servatory,  where  all  the  magnificent  palms  and  greenery  of  every 
description  could  be  seen,  and  the  assembly  of  all  the  friends  of 
Captain  and  Mrs  Cheape.  Who  that  day  thought  what  a  sad 
fate  the  dear  child’s  would  be  ?  1  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1886 
— August,  I  think — there  was  another  happy  gathering  when 
the  ‘  baby  of  the  family,’  as  you  proved  to  be,  was  christened 
Maude  (‘  The  Squire’s  ’  namesake).  Your  dear  mother  looked  so 
handsome  as  she  received  us  in  the  drawing-room,  where  we  had 
the  pleasant  surprise  of  a  double  christening.  For  Mr  and  Mrs 
Beavan  (Beavan  was  the  Captain’s  huntsman)  had  a  little  one 
just  your  age.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  a  daughter,  or  his  little 
son  Jackie.  I  know  there  were  two  just  the  ages  of  you  and  Miss 
Daisy,  but  anyway  you  were  christened  together  amid  much 
rejoicing.  I  think  there  were  some  good  hunting  holloas  given 
at  tea-time,  and  some  one  said  the  ‘  young  entry  ’  of  three  couple 
were  all  named  now. 


1  Drowned  in  Loch  Scredian,  Isle  of  Mull,  in  1896. 


Inchdairnie,  Fife. 


Wellfield,  Fife. 
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“  In  after  years,  when  going  to  her  home  at  Bentley,  and  on 
her  annual  visits  to  her  beautiful  island  home  in  Mull,  we  had 
orders  to  send  parcels  and  many  and  many  a  gift  of  goods, — 
shawls,  dresses,  kilts,  and  every  kind  of  garment  we  could  produce 
were  forwarded  to  one  place  or  the  other.  After  Miss  Daisy’s 
sad  fate,  ‘  The  Squire  ’  could  not  go  to  Mull  for  a  few  years. 
We  were  one  season  invited  there,  and  on  walking  round  the 
grounds  at  Carsaig,  we  came  across  the  tiny  grave  enclosure  by 
the  seashore — the  resting-place  of  that  dear  little  lady  whom 
I  had  seen  and  met  so  often  riding  with  her  mother  through 
our  village.  We  never  forgot  the  happy  visits  to  Carsaig,  where 
‘  The  Squire’s  ’  piper,  her  favourite  Livingstone,  used  to  march 
round  in  the  early  morning  playing  ‘  Johnnie  Cope,’  and  in  the 
evening  at  dinner-time,  when  his  programme  always  finished 
with  ‘  Lord  Lo vat’s  Lament  ’  and  ‘  The  Atholl  Gathering.’ 
Always  on  her  visits  to  Leslie  the  pipes  had  to  be  produced,  as 
my  husband  played  well.  She  loved  to  visit  Leslie,  and  we  had 
many  a  homely  crack  about  old  happy  times.  She  often  spoke 
of  her  visits  to  Leslie  Hou:  j.  On  one  occasion  she  took  Master 
Ronald  when  a  little  boy  to  tea  with  the  Countess.  While  they 
were  having  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  the  child  let  fall  his  cup 
of  finest  china.  It  broke  in  pieces.  Instead  of  the  Countess  being 
annoyed,  she  said,  ‘  Oh,  never  mind.  I  always  think  it  is  the 
worse  for  the  breaker.’  Of  course,  ‘  The  Squire  ’  was  silently 
horrified,  and  ever  lamented  the  mishap  ;  but,  as  you  know, 
she  never  forgot  the  Countess’  fine  example,  and  would  quote 
these  words  always  should  any  misfortune  happen  to  others 
when  the  loss  was  hers.  I  have  often  said  I  thought  ‘  The 
Squire’s  ’  nature  was  so  like  Lady  Rothes’.  The  Countess  loved 
her  with  deep  devotion,  and  it  was  reciprocated.  I  have  often 
heard  ‘  The  Squire  ’  say  how  much  that  love  meant  to  her  in 
those  days,  and  after.” 

These  thoughts  and  memories  written  by  Mrs  Archibald 
I  quote  as  coming  from  an  outsider,  and  giving  an  inner 
glimpse  into  my  mother’s  early  life,  her  attitude  towards 
life,  her  unconventionality  and  lovableness.  The  Countess 
of  Rothes  mentioned  was  a  real  friend  of  my  mother’s, 
always  ready  to  guide  and  help  her,  and  she  “  loved  her 
for  her  beauty,  but  not  for  that  alone.”  Although  the 
Countess  was  then  living  in  the  Autumn  of  her  days,  and 
my  mother  was  but  in  the  early  Spring  of  hers,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  very  much  alike  in  nature.  They  had  the  same 
fine  characters,  the  same  warm-heartedness,  and  the  same 
gentle  bearing  which  never  altered  as  the  years  rolled  by. 
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She  admired  my  mother’s  pluck  and  original  ideas — ideas 
which  matured  into  concrete  examples,  and  gave  her  an 
individuality  which  accompanied  and  marked  all  her  activi¬ 
ties  whether  at  home  or  in  the  field.  How  few  could  have 
been  such  an  able  partner  of  her  husband’s  interests  as  she 
was.  But  for  her  knowledge  of  the  chase  gained  when  she 
was  a  child  (and  not  gained  easily),  and  by  all  she  learned 
afterwards  from  her  constant  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  venery,  she  was  thus  able  to  share  these  interests 
and  achieved  such  distinction  as  a  most  efficient  A.D.C. 
(Aide-de-Chasse)  to  “  The  Master,”  and  so  crowned  success 
for  him  as  an  M.F.H.  For  this  she  worked  unselfishly  on 
his  behalf  as  well  as  to  further  his  interests  in  connection 
with  the  Fife  Light  Horse,  understanding  how  and  when 
to  help  both  in  his  hunting  and  military  commands.  Thus 
as  his  understudy  during  his  absence  abroad  she  took  over 
the  Mastership  of  the  Hounds,  carrying  out  all  duties  per¬ 
taining  to  the  management  of  a  pack  of  foxhounds  until 
such  time  as  he  could  return.  He  would  sing  her  praises 
then,  while  his  devoted  A.D.C.  would  gladly  resume  her 
old  position,  enjoying,  almost  childlike  with  a  touch  of 
sensitive  pride,  his  “  Well  done,  you  !  ”  Referring  to  records 
of  the  Fife  Foxhounds,  compiled  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Babington, 
late  7th  Hussars,  about  this  date,  he  stated 

"  After  hunting  the  hounds  in  the  west  country  for  four  seasons. 
Sir  Arthur  Halkett  resigned  in  favour  of  Captain  George  Cheape, 
who  for  the  next  four  seasons  carried  the  horn,  resigning  at  the 
close  of  season  1881-2  in  favour  of  Mr  Wemyss.  The  kennels 
were  at  Benarty,  with  Jack  Shepherd  as  ‘  Prime  Minister.’  Cap¬ 
tain  Cheape  is  a  light-weight,  has  a  capital  eye  to  hounds,  and 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  enabled  to  show  excellent  sport.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  the  successful  administration  of  a  pack  of  hounds  he  has  been 
most  ably  seconded  by  Mrs  Cheape,  and  when  a  lady  enters 
con  amore,  as  Mrs  Cheape  has  done,  into  the  favourite  pursuit  of 
her  husband,  sparing  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  fatigue,  she  is 
deservedly  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  popularity  and  success 
which  marked  Captain  Cheape’s  four  years  of  management.  As 
a  rider,  few  can  equal  and  none  can  surpass  her ;  and  whether 
mounted  on  a  powerful  16-stone  hunter  like  ‘  Ginger,’  or  educat¬ 
ing  a  wilful  Mull  pony,  with  all  tricks  of  an  islander  inherent  in 
his  nature,  the  fine  hands  of  an  accomplished  horsewoman  show 


The  Countess  of  Rothes.  1880.  Georg-e  Cheape  ot  Wellfield.  1873. 
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what  can  be  done  by  the  one,  and  what  in  a  few  lessons  will 
be  acquired  by  the  other.”  1 

•  » 

When  my  mother  first  rode  in  the  show- ring  in  Fife  in 
the  hunter  and  hack  classes,  some  one  ventured  to  remark 
it  was  “  unladylike.”  She  was  always  so  unsuspecting  of 
any  thoughts  of  ill-will,  and  her  sensitive  nature  resented 
such  a  contradiction  of  the  true  fact,  so  she  asked  the  opinion 
of  Lady  Rothes.  Her  dear  friend’s  first  thought  was  for  the 
feelings  of  her  gentle  confidante.  Then,  giving  her  advice, 
with  a  quiet  contempt  for  the  ungallant  member  of  the 
ringside,  she  said,  “  My  dear,  everything  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  you  do  it,  and  it  is  from  you  we  get  the  fine 
example  of  how  these  things  should  be  done  ;  also  George 
(Captain  Cheape)  says  you  can  show  the  horses  off  far  better 
than  he  can.  Take  no  notice  of  the  narrow-minded,  but 
think  only  of  the  pleasure  you  are  giving  to  so  many  of  us 
by  your  appearance  in  the  show-ring.”  How  true  it  is,  as 
Kipling  says,  “  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  call  for 
silver  and  gold  in  their  dealings,  but  the  thousandth  man 
(or  woman)  is  worth  ’em  all,  because  you  can  show  him 
your  feelings.” 

My  mother  rightly  considered  that  riding  was  a  graceful 
exercise,  good  for  health  and  spirits,  and  a  pleasure  to  share. 
She  felt  there  is  no  more  pleasant  means  of  enjoying  com¬ 
panionship  than  when  riding  together,  and  no  better  general 
training  for  children  when  coupled  with  the  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  horses.  The  right  treatment  of  horses,  with  the 
essential  personal  study  of  each,  the  love,  patience,  and 
sympathy,  is  the  right  treatment  for  ourselves  and  vice 
versa.  Try  to  really  grasp  the  temperaments  of  such  animal 
friends,  and  through  them  and  their  ready  response  for  a 
level  head  and  good  “  hands,”  we  can  find  easily  the  reason 
why  the  greater  love  and  understanding  is  also  needed 
where  human  nature  is  concerned.  By  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  natural  and  appreciative,  we  are  more  fitted  to  greet 

1  To  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  Mrs  Anstruther  Thomson  from  her 
daughter  Rosie  when  in  Italy,  she  says  :  “The  Laird  (Col.  J.  A.  T.)  will  be 
amused  to  hear  that  we  have  been  out  hunting.  It  was  an  odd  perform¬ 
ance,  and  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  My  host  promised  to  choose  two  good 
hirelings  for  us  from  Milan,  and  we  were  given  an  introduction  to  a  certain 
Mme.  Leonini — the  Mrs  Cheape  of  Italy." 
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happiness  and  to  wear  the  crown  of  content.  Such  were 
the  views  of  my  mother,  and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  these  years  between  1873  and  1886,  she  had 
even  then  “  unlocked  the  gate  ”  which  led  to  many  present- 
day  advantages.  She  had  the  courage,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  to  <f  fide  her  own  line  and  stick  to  it,"  but  nothing  she 
did,  did  she  do  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  mere  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  was  all  the  outcome  of  her  practical  ideas,  such 
as  her  riding  in  the  show-ring ;  her  alterations  to  the  old- 
fashioned  side-saddle,  which  she  modernised  through  the 
help  of  Messrs  Whippy  &  Steggall  (the  well-known  London 
saddlers  of  North  Audley  Street),  who,  on  her  advice,  made 
it  half  the  weight,  introducing  the  straight  seat,  and  doing 
away  with  the  third  pommel.  It  was  her  idea,  too,  that 
little  girls  should  learn  to  ride  astride  until  they  were  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  This,  she  held,  was  for 
their  own  comfort  as  well  as  for  their  health.  She  it  was 
who  was  the  pioneer  of  girls  riding  in  neatly-cut  little  coats 
and  wearing  breeches  and  gaiters — how  fashionable  is  this 
to-day  ! — also  that  young  girls  should  wear  their  hair  short 
(now  inartistically  termed  “  bobbed  ”)  until  they  passed 
their  early  ’teens,  which  gave  them  the  same  advantages 
during  their  glad  young  days  with  their  brothers.  She 
believed  in  the  kilt  as  a  suitable  dress  for  boys  and  girls 
alike,  and  that  they  should  be  brought  up  on  equal  terms — 
plenty  of  freedom  and  fresh  air  and  to  be  hardy,  but  at  the 
same  time  gentle  in  their  manners.  Any  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  should  be  given  before  they  were  five,  and  if  this  was 
done  it  was  more  than  probable  there  would  be  no  punish¬ 
ment  required  afterwards.  Apropos  of  this  anticipation 
of  present-day  fashion,  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that, 
during  the  summer  of  1888,  when  my  mother,  owing  to  a 
temporary  illness,  had  to  have  her  hair  cut  short,  she  often 
referred  to  the  comfort  this  gave  her,  and  the  joy  it  was  to 
feel  the  cool  air  blow  through  it,  and  decided  to  keep  it 
short.  It  was  most  becoming  to  her,  her  hair  being  naturally 
wavy.  She  wore  it  brushed  straight  back  from  her  forehead 
with  perfect  charm  and  effect,  for  it  lay  in  graceful  waves 
right  over  her  head  (exactly  as  fashion  shows  to-day,  except 
that  no  artificial  waving  was  necessary).  It  was  our  great 
joy  as  children  to  brush  it,  for  which  attention  we  were 
paid  handsomely  ! 
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Mrs  Cheape  (“The  Squire”)  in  her  Uniform  of  the 
Fife  Light  Horse.  1885. 


Officers  of  the  nth  Hussars. 

(Capt.  G.  C.  Cheape  seated  on  ground.) 
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It  was  then  very  unusual  for  a  lady  to  be  able  to  break-in 
and  train  a  young  horse  or  to  ride  her  own  line,  and  go 
well,  out  hunting.  It  was  the  same  master  mind  who, 
after  bringing  ponies  from  the  West  Highlands,  would  train 
and  teach  them  to  be  clever  little  hunters  after  only  a  few 
lessons,  for  the  hill  pony,  she  always  insisted,  and  for  years 
proved,  is  the  right  mount  for  a  hill  country.  To  wear 
short  skirts  and  sensible  clothes,  at  any  rate  for  those  who 
lived  in  the  country,  was  another  of  my  mother’s  fashions 
of  the  ’eighties.  All  these  ideas  and  many,  many  more 
came  through  her  natural,  original,  and  unconventional  line 
of  thought.  Her  whole  life  was  based  upon  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  enjoy  the  good  in  everything,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  search,  then  to  enjoy  the  result  liberally  with 
others.  By  her  totally  unselfish  purity  of  purpose  did  she 
gain  peace  of  conscience  and  strength  of  mind,  which  served 
her  well  when  so  many  clouds  gathered  in  her  after  life. 

“And  in  the  larger  field  of  life,  let  skirters  stand  aside, 

Make  way  for  those  who  want  to  work  and  those  who  dare  to  ride, 

The  only  one  who  is  worth  a  place  to  risk  a  fall  with  fate 

Is  he  who  steels  his  gallant  heart  and  rides  his  country  straight !  ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COLONEL  G.  C.  CHEAPE’S  SOLDIERING  EXPERIENCES 
AND  VIEWS  ON  FIFE  HUNTING. 

Having  followed  my  mother’s  Journal  to  my  father’s  second 
Mastership  of  the  Fife  (West),  this  seems  a  fitting  place  to 
say  a  little  regarding  the  M.F.H.,  his  family  connection  with 
Scotland,  and  his  views  on  hunting.  Although  this  is 
primarily  and  essentially  a  book  dealing  with  the  life  of 
my  mother,  it  will  already  have  been  seen  that  in  the  control 
of  the  Fife  Hunt  she  played  a  very  active  part,  as  she  did 
in  all  her  husband’s  undertakings  during  their  happy  married 
life.  Thus  their  common  interests  are  indivisible,  and 
though  I  have  kept  pretty  much  to  the  line  up  to  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  now  to  skirt  a  little  and  even  run  heel-way 
in  leaving  my  mother’s  Journals  for  those  of  my  father. 
His  Diary  helps  me  very  considerably,  for  he  was  at  some 
pains  to  set  down  for  posterity  some  interesting  data,  which 
he  prefaces  thus  : — 

“  This  very  superficial  account  of  such  things  as  pass  through 
my  mind,  of  things  that  have  happened,  is  commenced  on  board  the 
Royal  Mail  steamer  Umbria,  of  the  Cunard  Line  of  Transatlantic 
steamers,  about  my  fifth  voyage  to  New  York,  24 th  February,  1891.” 

Then  he  continues  : — 

“  To  begin,  however,  I  must  refer  to  our  family  history,  for, 
as  Burke  says,  ‘  Those  will  not  look  forward  to  their  posterity 
who  never  look  backwards  to  their  ancestors.’  You  will  see 
from  ‘  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry '  that  the  Cheape  family  was 
settled  in  Fife  and  Kinross  shires  in  1444,  and  had  been  there  for 
long  before  that.  The  names,  given  in  genealogical  succession, 
include  distinguished  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  and  country 
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gentlemen,  bringing  the  history  up  to  the  present  century.  My 
grandfather  was  George  Clerk  Cheape  of  Wellfield  and  Pusk — 
a  pattern  country  gentleman,  who  interested  himself,  outside 
his  own  estate  business,  in  everything  connected  with  his  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fife.  He  commanded  the 
Stratheden  Troop  (afterwards  called  Cupar  Troop)  of  the  Fife- 
shire  Yeomanry  in  1800,  and  I  in  1880  held  the  command  of  the 
same  troop,  the  regiment  then  being  called  ‘  The  Fife  Light 
Horse.’  He  had  a  testimonial  presented  to  him,  a  sword,  which 
is  now  at  Wellfield,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :  ‘  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Stratheden  Troop  of  the  Royal  Fifeshire  Regiment 
of  Cavalry  to  George  Cheape,  Esq.,  their  Captain — in  testimony 
of  their  sincere  esteem  and  high  respect  for  him  as  an  officer  and 
gentleman.  Octr.  1801.’ 

“  On  the  death  of  my  grandfather  at  the  age  of  86,  8th  July 
1851,  at  Wellfield,  my  uncle,  George  Clerk  Cheape,  succeeded 
his  father.  Bom  in  1801,  he  died  in  1887,  aged  86,  and  I,  George 
Clerk  Cheape,  bom  1842,  succeeded  him  as  the  third  ‘  George 
Clerk  Cheape.’  But  I  don’t  expect  to  live  over  the  natural  span 
of  life,  ‘  threescore  years  and  ten.’ 

“  My  grandfather  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  and  though  he 
lived  in  charity  and  goodwill  with  even  those  from  whom  he 
politically  differed,  ‘  he  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,’  and  held 
without  compromise  to  his  principles  as  his  judgment  prompted 
him,  and  as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him.  He  raised  the 
first  corps  of  Yeomanry  in  Scotland,  the  Stratheden  Troop  referred 
to  being  of  it.  At  one  time  in  its  history  the  Fife  Regiment  num¬ 
bered  394 — rank  and  file  at  that  time  being  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  John  Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charlton  (father  of  our 
Colonel  John  Anstruther),  as  gallant  and  true  a  soldier  as  ever 
lived.  Incidentally,  King  George  the  Fourth,  who  highly  com¬ 
mended  the  regiment  on  its  appearance,  evolutions,  and  disci¬ 
pline,  reviewed  it  on  the  sands  at  Portobello.” 

Passing  on  to  review  rural  economics  and  sport,  my  father 
recalled  in  his  Journal  that — 

“  Old  Mr  Cheape  presided  at  the  show  luncheon  of  the  Auchter- 
muchty  Agricultural  Society  in  1848.  It  says  something  for  that 
Society  that  it  is  still  healthy.  I  presided  in  1 888.  If  we  can  live 
after  the  pattern  of  those  gone  before  us  our  family  should  exist 
for  many  generations,  but  times  have  changed,  and  land  yields 
but  small  return.  Old  G.  C.  C.  was  fond  of  his  bit  of  sport,  and 
no  doubt  hunted  regularly,  as  his  sons  did  after  him.  I  find 
he  won  a  race  at  Kinross  with  his  charger  ‘  Walpole,'  and  the 
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silver  collars  at  Wellfield  bear  witness  to  his  coursing  successes. 
My  father,  Hugh  Cheape,  served  many  years  in  India — was 
married  1839,  died  29  Jany.  ’55.  My  mother,  Helen  Burn, 
grandaughter  of  Genl.  Burn,  King’s  Dragoon  Gds.  (whose  monu¬ 
ment  is  in  Exeter  Cathedral),  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  with  three  clasps. 
He  was  put  on  half  pay  on  account  of  his  wounds.  Her  father, 
also  a  General,  is  mentioned  in  Thornton’s  ‘  History  of  India  ’  as 
the  ‘  Saviour  of  India.’  Holkar,  the  Marajah  of  Indore,  gave  up 
his  sword  to  him  on  the  field  of  battle  after  his  defeat  at  Delhi 
about  1824,  about  the  time  of  Lake’s  campaign.  I  had  a  very 
beautiful  gold  snuff-box,  his  portrait  in  white  uniform  faced 
with  red  on  it  in  miniature,  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  heirloom. 
This  box  was  stolen  when  we  were  living  at  Inchdairnie — a  sad 
loss.  There  is  also  in  Trinity  Church,  Exeter,  a  monument  to 
this  Genl.  Burn.  My  father’s  eldest  brother,  James,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Alexander  commanded  the  good 
ship  Stratheden  in  the  merchant  service.  These  brothers  married 
two  sisters,  Jean  and  Anne,  daughters  of  Viscount  Arbuthnott. 
of  Arbuthnott  in  Kincardineshire.  James  died  before  his  father, 
the  Laird  of  Wellfield  and  Strathtyrum,  so  Jean  Cheape  was 
never  mistress  of  that  place  ;  but  in  course  of  time  Alexander, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  George,  succeeded  to  it,  and  Anne 
his  wife  lives  there.  The  place  belongs  to  their  son  James.1 
These  two  aunts  have  been  true  good  friends  to  me ;  indeed 
Aunt  Jean  has  been  a  mother.  Uncle  Robert  succeeded  to  Strath¬ 
tyrum  from  his  father.  He  was  a  great  man  for  shooting,  and  a 
wonderful  shot.  I  remember  him  during  his  father’s  lifetime  at 
Wellfield.  He  always  kept  some  pointers  there,  but  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Castle  Menzies,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest,  and  there  to  this  day  his  feats  in  the  forest,  deer-stalking 
about  Ramwich,  are  remembered.  He  got  frost-bitten  when 
stalking  hinds  late  in  the  season  one  year,  and  had  some  of  his 
toes  amputated.  His  death  was  a  very  sad  affair.  After  going 
to  bed  at  the  New  Club,  Edinburgh,  he  read  for  a  while,  but  fell 
asleep  leaving  his  candle  alight.  Somehow  it  fell  under  the 
bed,  set  the  clothes  alight,  and  there  was  a  conflagration.  Waking, 
he  found  himself  in  flames.  After  a  terrible  struggle  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  them  without  assistance,  but  got  so  badly  burnt 
that,  after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Strathmiglo  Churchyard,  where  our  family  vault  is.  After  my 


1  The  famous  golf  course  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St  Andrews 
belonged  to  the  Cheape  family. 
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grandfather’s  death,  and  before  it,  my  father  lived  at  Wellfield, 
and  Aunt  Jean  kept  house.  This  was  my  home. 

“  Another  brother  of  my  father’s,  Charles  (there  were  6  sons 
of  that  family,  my  father  the  youngest),  was  in  India,  where  he 
served  for  over  thirty  years.  His  daughters — Lilly,  Agnes,  and 
Rose — had  a  governess,  Mdlle.  Touchet,  who  took  me  in  hand 
with  them  sometimes. 

“  I  went  to  the  parish  school  at  Strathmiglo  in  those  days, 
and  believe  I  learnt  something — certainly  very  broad  Scotch — 
and  played  with  the  village  brats.  Mr  Rait  of  A'rmiston  about 
this  time  gave  me  a  pony  that  Arthur  had  done  with.  1  Donald  ’ 
was  18  years  old,  but  was  a  good  one  for  me  to  begin  upon.  He 
did  very  well  till  one  day  I  rode  him  to  Pitlour,  where  I  was  to 
lunch,  after  which  he  was  brought  down  from  the  stables  for  me 
to  ride  home.  I  jumped  on  his  back  gaily,  and  started  him 
off  as  hard  as  he  could  go  down  the  approach.  This,  however, 
was  too  much  for  him  ;  he  crossed  his  legs  and  rolled  over  me, 
my  face  being  stuck  full  of  gravel.  My  nose  bled,  and  when  I 
was  picked  up  and  washed  my  pride  was  humbled,  and  I  was 
mad  at  being  laughed  at.  ‘  Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous 
fault,  proceeds  from  want  of  sense  and  want  of  thought.’ 

“  My  first  golf  lesson  was  taught  me  by  old  Alan  Robertson  ; 
you  will  see  him  in  the  golfing  picture  standing  by  Lord  Leven. 
The  original  painting  of  that  picture  (I  think  by  Frank  Grant) 
is  at  Strath tyrum.  The  old  man  sitting  on  the  bank  is  my  grand¬ 
father.  Our  leave  to  play  was  stopped  owing  to  accidents. 

"  In  1853,  when  I  went  to  Dr  Jardine’s  at  Brighton,  my  Scotch 
accent  was  very  decided,  but  I  soon  lost  it  there,  though  yet 
I  can  speak  as  broad  as  any  ploughman. 

“  My  uncle,  as  I  have  said,  lived  at  that  time  at  5  Devonshire 
Place,  London.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  big  and  successful 
mercantile  firm  of  Guthrie,  Chalmers  &  Co.,  and  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune.  Old  David  Charles  Guthrie  was  a  fine-looking, 
able  man.  He  and  his  wife  lived  at  7 8  Portland  Place,  the  house 
of  business  being  9  Idol  Lane,  E.C.  Jim  and  Buth  got  a  thorough 
business  education,  and  became  partners.  I  believe  I  might  have 
been  admitted  through  my  uncle,  but  he  did  not  see  application 
in  me,  and  he  was  right.  The  Guthries  were  of  Craigie,  near 
Dundee,  my  grandfather’s  wife  being  a  sister  of  David  Charles 
Guthrie.  He  once  went  to  stay  with  Sir  John  Power  in  Ireland, 
and  was  given  a  mount  with  the  hounds.  Sir  John  told  me  he 
rode  like  a  demon,  and  enjoyed  it.  Mr  Guthrie  had  a  soft 
pleasant  manner,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  people  would 
rather  take  ‘  No  !  ’  from  him  than  ‘  Yes  !  ’  from  Mr  Cheape, 
who  was  very  plain  spoken,  and  if  he  had  any  objections  expressed 
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them  strongly  even  when  he  said  ‘  Yes  !  ’  Mr  G.  expressed  no 
objection,  and  quite  apologised  for  saying  ‘  No  !  ’  Mrs  Cheape 
was  a  Lumsden  of  Cushnie. 

“  I  was  at  Wellfield  when  the  news  came  that,  having  passed, 
I  was  entitled  to  a  commission,  but  the  old  Laird  was  horrified 
when  he  heard  that  my  name  was  down  for  Cavalry,  and  did 
not  at  all  like  it.  Then  a  letter  came  from  Lord  Rosslyn  (then 
Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse  Guards)  that  he  had  nominated 
me  for  a  commission  in  his  old  Regiment,  the  IXth  Lancers. 
Some  days  after  Lord  Rosslyn  wrote  to  say  as  the  IXth  were 
in  India  and  I  was  too  young  to  go  out  there,  and,  hearing  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  run  of  promotion  in  the  Xlth  Hussars, 
he  had  transferred  my  nomination  to  that  Regiment.  This  was 
a  mistake.  Had  I  joined  and  served  with  the  IXth  I  would 
have  been  a  field  officer  in  6  years,  and  have  commanded  the 
Regiment  in  Afghanistan.  The  best  of  the  run  of  promotion 
after  the  Crimean  War  was  over  when  I  joined  the  Xlth,  and 
I  was  just  too  late  to  get  the  real  benefit  of  it,  though  I  got  on 
pretty  quickly  at  first.  It  took  me  nearly  12  years  to  get  my 
troop,  but  there  is  this  to  be  remembered  :  Colonel  Cleland, 
who  held  the  command  I  might  have  had,  died  in  Afghanistan 
of  his  wounds.  In  March  i860  I  found  myself  gazetted  Cornet 
in  the  nth  Prince  Albert’s  Own  Hussars  at  the  age  of  17 — 
and  young  at  that  to  look  at.  I  was  indeed  a  proud  lad  when  I 
went  the  round  of  the  Regimental  tradesmen  to  order  my  kit. 

“  The  Regiment  was  quartered  at  York,  and  the  Yorkes  of 
Wighill  were  most  kind  to  me,  and  made  me  much  at  home 
there  when  I  could  get  away  on  leave.  Old  Mrs  Yorke  was  a 
sister  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  and  Christopher  Sykes.  Eddie,1  the 
son,  was  in  the  Yeomanry,  and  became  Master  of  the  York 
and  Ainsty. 

“  During  that  stay  I  remember  old  Mr  Lane  Fox  speaking  of 
the  Hemmings  of  Worcestershire  and  of  Richard  Hemming’s 
pretty  little  daughter  Maude,  who  rode  so  beautifully.  It  was 
about  three  years  after  this  that  I  first  met  her.  In  after  years 
Mr  Lane  Fox  often  came  to  Bentley,  and  was  much  interested 
in  her  Harriers.  Bob  Lawley  too,  a  brother  of  Lord  Wenlock, 
who  lived  at  Hutton  Thoms,  was  always  glad  to  have  me  stay 
overnight  for  a  meet— a  most  courtly,  cheery,  old  fellow.  Had 
been  in  the  Life  Guards.  It  was  when  staying  with  him  that 
I  jumped  over  Goodall’s  head  on  the  chestnut  horse  I  bought 
from  Grant,  when  the  former  descended  into  a  very  deep  and 


1  Mr  E.  C.  Yorke  took  the  York  and  Ainsty  in  1885,  and  died  the  same 
year. 
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wide  ditch  or  ravine  that  intersects  the  country  there,  intending 
me  to  follow  him  into  and  out  of  it  instead  of  clearing  the  lot. 
It  was  with  the  same  pack,  and  on  the  same  horse,  that  when 
we  ran  into  Harewood  I  jumped  the  park  fence  made  of  railway 
sleepers  upright  about  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  ditch  on 
taking-off  side  out  of  the  road.  Sir  Charles  Kingsley  tried  to  buy 
the  horse  that  day,  but  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  sale.  He  tried 
again  to  buy  him  there,  but  was  outbid  by  Herbert  of  Muckross, 
who  got  him  at  £180.  A  lot  of  us  always  went  to  the  Cathedral 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  first  time  ‘  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night  ’ 
was  ever  played  in  a  church  was  there.  It  sounded  most  beautiful, 
and  was  much  commented  upon  by  the  congregation  after.  I 
went  to  the  club  after  service  and  heard  Sir  George  Wombweh 
say  it  was  ‘  beautiful  but  not  sacred  music.’ 

“  It  was  about  the  year  1869,  when  on  leave  at  Wellheld 
and  hunting  with  Jack  Thomson  and  the  West  Fife,  that  I  got 
a  bad  fall.  We  found  in  the  young  woods  at  Gospetry,  and  ran 
straight  as  a  line  to  New  Fargie  through  Amgask.  There  was 
little  or  no  wire  in  those  days  ;  but  the  fence  into  the  woods  out 
of  New  Fargie  parks  was  of  four  strands  of  wire,  one  with  a  rail 
on  top.  Jack  Thomson  jumped  it  about  25  yards  to  my  left. 
My  horse,  I  believe,  cleared  it,  but  jumped  big,  and  a  branch 
of  a  tree  bumped  me  about  the  back  of  my  neck  and  knocked 
me  insensible.  I  was  carried  to  the  farm  there,  Robert  Cathcart 
riding  off  to  Wellheld  for  the  waggonette,  in  which  I  was  taken 
home,  undressed,  and  put  to  bed.  Did  not  recover  consciousness 
till  next  morning,  when  I  quite  recovered  and  none  the  worse. 
Old  Mr  Dickson  of  Perth,  and  John  Richmond  of  Dron,  who 
picked  me  up,  often  refer  to  this  disaster.  Another  fall  I  had  in 
the  East  of  Fife  had  sad  results.  We  had  met  at  Mount  Melville. 
George  Whyte  Melville  was  out  as  well  as  his  father,  who,  old 
man  as  he  was,  hunted  two  days,  and  played  golf  all  the  rest 
of  the  week.  We  found  in  Paradise  Gorse,  and  ran  to  Kidd’s 
Whin.  A  road  that  runs  to  the  south  of  Drumcarrs  and  there 
turns  due  south  to  Peat  Inn  was  taken  by  nearly  all  the  field, 
the  hounds  running  almost  parallel  with  it,  and  over  a  lovely 
grass  country.  I  turned  off  the  road  and  into  a  large  grass  field. 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  called  out  to  me  something  that  I  did  not 
hear,  but  I  believe  a  warning  to  beware  of  the  fence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  field.  I  was  riding  ‘  Katie,’  the  best  I  ever  owned,  and  a 
flyer.  On  nearing  the  bottom  I  saw  a  low  wall,  and  glancing 
down  saw  a  watering-place  for  cattle,  so  guessed  there  was  a 
big  ditch  behind  it,  so  sent  the  mare  at  it  fast.  She  made  a 
big  leap,  covering  over  30  feet  from  where  she  took  off  to  where 
her  fore-feet  landed,  but  just  where  we  took  it  the  bank  had 
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been  hollowed  out  by  the  stream,  so  that  her  hind-feet  got  no 
hold,  and  she  broke  her  back.  I  shot  over  her  head  unhurt. 
There  was  8  feet  of  turf  between  the  wall  and  the  stream.  If  I 
had  pulled  up  we  could  have  popped  over  the  wall  and  taken 
the  brook  quite  easily.  Whyte  Melville  saw  the  accident,  and 
it  gave  him  the  idea  for  ‘  The  Place  where  the  old  horse  died/ 
that  .very  sad  song  which  Rosie  Thomson  sings  so  beautifully. 
I  had  a  second  horse  out,  which  Tom  Quelch  brought  up  pretty 
quickly.  I  was  mad  with  myself,  for  it  was  all  my  own  fault. 
The  plucky  mare  had  done  her  best,  and  lay  on  her  side  eating 
the  grass,  but  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  her,  and  as  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  die,  I  told  Tom  to  get  assistance  and  do  what 
he  could  for  her.  I  jumped  on  my  other  horse  and  saw  the  run 
out,  to  ground  at  Kidd’s  Whin.  When  Jack  Shepherd  came  up 
he  said,  ‘  Your  mare  is  dead,  sir  !  Shall  I  send  for  her  for  the 
hounds  ?  ’  Tom  Quelch  walked  home  to  Lathockar  with  the 
saddle  on  his  head  and  bridle  in  his  hand,  crying  all  the  way ; 
and  I,  very  sad  at  heart,  rode  home  with  Archie  Douglas  (‘  Coot  ’ 
of  XVth  Hussars),  who  was  staying  with  us  at  Lathockar.  That 
very  morning,  when  drawing  the  plantations  at  Mount  Melville, 
we  passed  a  flight  of  deer  hurdles,  and  Ralph  Dalyell  remarked, 
*  There’s  a  nice  little  jump  for  you  ;  try  it.’  To  his  surprise 
I  put  the  mare  at  them,  and  she  just  skipped  over.  There  are 
sundry  whips  and  cups  she  won  for  me  at  Well  field.”1 

In  view  of  the  origin  of  the  incident  in  Whyte  Melville’s 
touching  song  being  in  the  Fife  county  (of  which  his  father 
was  Joint-Master,  1827-1839,  and  Master,  1839-48),  it  seems 
fitting  to  quote  the  verses  here  : — 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  OLD  HORSE  DIED. 

(Written  for  Captain  George  Cheape.) 

In  the  hollow,  by  the  pollard,  where  the  crop  is  tall  and  rank, 

Of  the  dock-leaf  and  the  nettle  growing  free, 

Where  the  bramble  and  the  brushwood  straggle  blindly  o’er  the  bank, 
And  the  pyat  jerks  and  chatters  on  the  tree, 

There’s  a  fence  I  never  pass 
In  the  sedges  and  the  grass, 

But  for  very  shame  I  turn  my  head  aside, 

While  the  tears  come  thick  and  hot, 

And  my  curse  is  on  the  spot — 

’Tis  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 
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There’s  his  hoof  upon  the  chimney,  there’s  his  hide  upon  the  chair, 
A  better  never  bent  him  to  the  rein  ; 

Now,  for  all  my  love  and  care,  I’ve  an  empty  stall  and  bare  ; 

I  shall  never  ride  my  gallant  horse  again  ! 

How  he  laid  him  out  at  speed, 

How  he  loved  to  have  a  lead, 

How  he  snorted  in  his  mettle  and  his  pride  ! 

Not  a  flyer  of  the  Hunt 
Was  beside  him  in  the  front, 

At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died  ! 


Was  he  blown?  I  hardly  think  it.  Did  he  slip?  I  cannot  tell, 
We  had  run  for  forty  minutes  in  the  vale. 

He  was  reaching  at  his  bridle,  he  was  going  strong  and  well, 
And  he  never  seemed  to  falter  or  to  fail ; 

Though  I  sometimes  fancy  too, 

That  his  daring  spirit  knew 
The  task  beyond  the  compass  of  his  stride, 

Yet  he  faced  it  true  and  brave, 

And  dropped  into  his  grave 
At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 


I^was  up  in  half  a  minute,  but  he  never  seemed  to  stir, 
Though  I  scored  him  with  my  rowels  in  the  fall ; 
In  his  life  he  had  not  felt  before  the  insult  of  the  spur, 
And  I  knew  that  it  was  over  once  for  all, 

When  motionless  he  lay 
In  his  cheerless  bed  of  clay, 

Huddled  up,  without  an  effort,  on  his  side — 

’Twas  a  hard  and  bitter  stroke, 

For  his  honest  back  was  broke, 

At  the’place  where  the  old  horse  died 


With  a  neigh  so  faint  and  feeble  that  it  touched  me  like  a  groan, 
“Farewell,”  he  seemed  to  murmur,  “  ere  I  die  ”  ; 

Then  set  hisjteeth  and  stretched  his  limbs,  and  so  I  stood  alone, 
While  the  merry  chase  went  heedless  sweeping  by. 

Am  I  womanly  and  weak 
If  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek 
For  a  brotherhood  that  death  could  thus  divide? 

If,  sickened  and  amazed, 

Through  a  woeful  mist  I  gazed 
On  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died  ? 
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There  are  men  both  good  and  wise  who  hold  that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below 

Shall  give  us  joyous  greeting  when  we  pass  the  golden  gate  ; 

Is  it  folly  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ? 

For  never  man  had  friend 
More  enduring  to  the  end, 

Truer  mate  in  every  turn  of  time  and  tide. 

Could  I  think  we’d  meet  again 
It  would  lighten  half  my  pain 

At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 

— G.  Whyte  Melville. 

Continuing  to  quote  my  father’s  Journal,  he  says : — 

“  I  am  not  superstitious,  and  don’t  believe  in  13,  magpies,  or 
not  seeing  the  new  moon  through  glass,  but  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  have  looked  as  if  there  was  something  in  it.  I  won 
the  Regimental  Cup  with  ‘  Katie  ’  at  Fairy  House,  and  after  the 
races  asked  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Tempest,  Paget,  and  Mrs 
Mosley  and  some  of  the  fellows  to  dine  with  me  at  Bray-Breslim 
Hotel.  We  were  a  party  of  12,  but  just  as  we  sat  down  Sartoris 
came  in.  Mrs  Mosley  said,  ‘  Don’t  let  him  sit  down  ;  we  shall 
be  13.’  ‘  Stuff  and  nonsense,’  said  I,  and  he  joined  us.  ‘  Some¬ 
thing  terrible  will  happen  within  a  week,’  said  she.  We  were 
a  most  cheery,  jolly  party,  and  Lady  T.  full  of  spirits  and  fun. 
Within  a  week  she  was  burnt  to  death.  As  for  magpies,  I  don’t 
like  seeing  them  and  would  rather  not.  Once  in  Fife  I  rode  to 
Falfield  to  hunt  the  next  day  on  ‘  Ginger,’  a  horse  that  never 
had  given  me  a  fall.  I  took  a  short-cut  through  a  wood  at  Kidd’s 
Whin,  having  just  before  seen  a  magpie.  Jumping  a  gap  in  the 
wall  out  of  the  wood,  there  was  the  remains  of  a  snow-wreath 
that  covered  some  loose  stones.  ‘  Ginger  ’  put  his  foot  on  a 
loose  one  and  down  he  came,  pitching  me  over  his  head. 

“  Before  Hugh  was  born  (a  few  weeks)  Maude  and  I  were 
riding  together,  and  we  saw  four  magpies.  I  repeated  the  rhyme, 
and  it  came  true.” 

A  batch  of  anecdotes  here  follows  in  my  father’s  Journal, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  given  before  passing  on  to  his  inter¬ 
esting  connection  with  polo  and  hunting  in  Fife  : — 

“  When  the  regiment  was  at  Peterbro’  we  were  billeted  at  the 
‘  Angel  ’  Hotel,  and  did  not  get  in  till  mid-day — very  hungry  ! 
Breakfast  came  in  by  instalments,  and  John  Delacom,  indeed 
all  of  us,  made  the  ham  and  eggs  disappear  in  a  marvellous  way. 
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John  kept  bullying  the  poor  old  head-waiter,  telling  him  to 
hurry  up  chops  and  get  more  cream,  butter,  &c.,  till  the  poor 
old  man  got  quite  dazed,  and,  holding  up  his  hands,  said  :  ‘  Gentle¬ 
men  !  gentlemen  !  I’ve  waited  on  Lords,  on  Dukes,  and  Mar¬ 
quises — but  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  millingtry  man.’  ” 

“  Later,  Lord  Cardigan,  full  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh,  came  and 
stayed  at  Hounslow  sometimes  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
regiment  he  had  led  in  the  Balaclava  Charge,  and  so  long  com¬ 
manded.  The  Countess  came  with  him,  and  together  they  were 
out  looking  on  at  all  our  drills.  I  think  Colonel  Fraser  in  the  end 
got  rather  tired  of  them.  The  Countess  dined  at  Mess  one  night 
— the  only  lady.  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  ‘  Devonshire  ’  Jackson, 
a  handsome  fellow,  who  had  exchanged  with  Walmesley  from  the 
17th  Lancers.  They  played  whist  after  dinner,  and  Cardigan 
was  heard  to  say,  ‘  Where’s  your  foot,  my  lady — I  like  to  have 
mine  on  it,  then  I  know  that  no  one  else  is  there.’  ” 

“  In  1872  we  were  at  Brighton,  and  from  Brighton  we  marched 
to  Aldershot,  and  were  under  canvas  on  Cove  Common.  Our 
crimson  overalls  did  not  mix  well  with  the  blue  Hussars,  so  our 
troop  fell  in  on  the  left,  and  formed  the  left  troop  of  the  third 
squadron.  The  Colonel  would  like  to  have  been  without  us, 
and  eventually  arranged  in  some  way  to  let  Balfe  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  men.  One  day  I  found  myself  in  command  on 
parade ;  St  Quentin  was  Squadron  Leader,  Balfe  being  away 
on  leave.  The  Adjutant  (Crichton)  rode  round  collecting  the 
reports,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  complaints.  ‘  Yes  !  ’  I 
answered  ;  ‘  I  have  one.  Kindly  ask  the  Colonel  if  it  is  his 
desire  that  I  lead  a  troop,  the  Squadron  Leader  of  which  is  my 
junior  ?  ’  (St  Quentin  was  one  day  behind  me  in  the  service.) 
The  Colonel  rode  up,  looking  magnificent  on  his  grey  barb  charger 
(a  stallion,  all  fire,  mane  and  tail  flowing),  and  inquired  into  the 
matter  ;  then  turning  to  me  said,  ‘  Will  you  please  fall  out 
and  be  my  galloper  or  A.D.C.,  not  only  to-day  but  whilst  the 
regiment  is  at  Aldershot  ?  ’  I  saluted,  fell  in  behind  him,  and 
Charlie  took  the  troop.  Baker,  being  the  senior  Colonel,  was 
Brig.-General  of  Cavalry  there,  and  had  two  gallopers  ;  Dorien 
(Smith  Dorien  of  the  Scilly  Isles — ‘  Monkey  ’  Dorien)  was  the 
other.  He  was  a  very  smart  soldier,  and  as  he  and  I  were  a  bit 
jealous,  the  General  was  well  served,  and  was  heard  to  say  that 
he  was  never  better  off  in  that  respect.  How  we  did  fly  with 
our  messages. 

“  It  was  whilst  at  Cove  Common  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  the  officers  of  the  Xth  how  to  play  polo.  ‘  Chicken  ’ 
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Hartopp  had  often  asked  me  '  how  they  play  that  game  of  Cungi 
in  India.’  I  told  him  the  sort  of  sticks  necessary,  and  one  fine 
day,  when  I  was  orderly  officer,  immediately  after  lunch,  we 
had  the  first  game.  The  players — Hartopp,  Valentine  St  Quentin, 
Dorien,  Fitzwilliam  (‘  Tommu  ’),  Dougy  Bulkley,  myself,  and 
one  other ;  it  may  have  been  Balfe  or  Billy  Chaine.  Anyhow 
we  -had  a  rattling  good  game,  considering  that  it  was  the  first 
ever  played  in  England.  But  in  the  excitement  of  it  I  forgot 
that  I  was  on  duty,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  play  up  came  the 
Orderly  Sergeant  with  a  message  from  the  Adjutant  to  say 
that  the  Guard  had  been  paraded  and  awaited  me  to  march  it 
off.  Here  I  was  about  the  colour  of  my  overalls,  my  shirt  sleeves 
turned  up,  braces  loose  (but  not  unbuttoned),  and  generally  hot 
and  untidy.  Of  course  I  had  to  go,  but  Charlie  Verelst  took  my 
pony  and  finished  the  game.” 

“After  I  had  left  the  Xlth,  the  Cavalry  Depot,  Charlie  Verelst 
and  I  went  to  stay  with  the  Xth  at  Hounslow  for  Ascot.  I  had 
Lord  Ralph  Kerr’s  room,  he  being  away.  After  Mess  we  went 
to  the  Riding  School.  Walsh,  the  riding-master,  who  was  always 
a  pal  of  mine,  warned  me  that  St  Quentin  (who  since  my  objection 
to  lead  a  troop  under  him  had  always  *  owed  me  one  ’)  intended 
to  challenge  me  to  a  bout.  He  added,  ‘  As  you’ve  only  on  thin 
evening  dress  you’d  better  put  a  light  leather  under  your  shirt.’ 
This  I  did,  and  when  standing  quietly  looking  on,  Tommy  came 
up  and  said,  ‘  Come  on,  “  Cheapy,”  you  and  I  have  not  had  a 
turn  for  a  long  time.’  He  had  on  his  Mess  jacket  and  waistcoat, 
a  pretty  good  protection,  so  we  got  to  work,  and  after  a  long  and 
very  hot  engagement,  in  which  I  confined  my  blows  to  cuts 
under  the  elbow  after  a  feint  at  the  head  (there  was  no  use  wasting 
blows  on  the  mask).  Tommy  got  tired  of  it,  and  chucked  down 
his  stick.  Next  morning  he  came  into  my  room  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  asked  how  I  was.  When  he  found  I  only  had  some 
slight  marks  just  where  I  had  been  caught  below  the  leather, 
he  showed  me  his  marks — and  my  goodness  !  he  was  black  and 
blue  on  each  side.  He  never  could  understand  how  I  had  got 
off  so  easily,  and  I  felt  very  grateful  to  Walsh  for  his  hint.” 

“  There  was  a  Jew  named  B - in  Manchester — our  nickname 

for  whom  was  Sir  ’Arry.  The  story  is  told  that  Mr  B - when 

out  with  the  Cheshire  (of  which  Corbett  was  then  Master)  at  a 
check  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  in  the  country  he 
belonged  to  they  would  have  done  differently.  Corbett  heard 
it,  and,  turning  sharply  on  him,  said  (knowing  his  Semitic  origin), 
‘  Sir  !  in  your  country  you’d  be  hunting  jackals  round  Jerusalem 
on  a  jackass.’  ” 
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Here  are  my  father’s  impressions  and  memories  of  hunting 
in  Fife,  which  are  perhaps  more  germane  to  this  chapter  : — 

“  If  found  in  Barnton  Muir  or  Falkland  a  fox  headed  at  the 
Tod  Stanes  would  invariably  head  up  the  hill.  One  whip  at 
least  would  be  on  the  look-out  above,  and  keep  the  pack  in  view 
till  the  fox  tried  Kinnest  on  the  craigs,  turned  back  into  Falkland, 
or  set  his  head  for  the  Bishop  Hill.  Those  below  generally  man¬ 
aged  to  nick  in  again  somewhere.  Many  a  grand  run,  and  kill 
in  the  open,  has  been  enjoyed  over  those  Lomond  Hills  with 
men  like  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  Charlie  Gardyne,  Colonel 
Babington,  and,  I  might  add,  myself,  who  knew  the  country 
and  lines  that  foxes  generally  ran,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
hunt  servants  who  knew  their  work.  To  an  onlooker  it  some¬ 
times  seemed  all  in  favour  of  the  fox.  Colonel  Thomson  always 
devoted  some  days  early  in  the  season,  and  a  good  many  at 
the  end,  to  this  part  of  the  country,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
stop  hunting,  no  matter  how  late  in  the  season,  on  those  moun¬ 
tains,  till  farmers  got  in  a  state  about  their  lambs.  Of  late  years 
this  grand  sporting  country  has  been  almost  given  up,  much 
more  attention  being  devoted  to  the  eastern  end.  Sometimes 
foxes  got  to  ground  in  Sandymuir  above  Gospetry,  when  a 
lengthy  dig  resulted.  On  foot  with  them  one  day  I  had  ‘  Nettle,’ 
my  fox-terrier,  and  put  her  in.  After  a  lengthy  dig  came  to  her, 
covered  with  blood  and  badly  bitten,  and  got  out  the  vixen, 
which  we  let  go.  She  and  ‘  Nettle  ’  had  obviously  had  a  great 
fight.  One  day  with  Charlie  Gardyne,  in  1872-73  season,  we  had 
two  grand  runs.  First  fox  from  Leslie  was  killed  in  the  open 
above  Falkland,  after  running  over  the  Bishop’s  Hill,  down 
Glen  Vale,  up  near  the  Tod  Stanes,  and  east  to  where  he  was 
killed.  Occasionally  there  was  a  mist  on  the  higher  ground,  and 
I  saw  Tom  Hastings  (1st  Whip)  sometimes  enveloped  in  it, 
sometimes  not.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  ditch  that  his  mare  did 
not  see  till  she  almost  galloped  into  it.  She  suddenly  stopped,  and 
Tom  shot  over  her  head  and  landed  on  his  feet  after  a  complete 
somersault,  the  reins  in  his  hands — the  neatest  overturn  I  ever 
saw.  He  began  to  abuse  the  mare,  but  I  let  him  know  it  was 
his  fault,  having  cut  a  voluntary.  The  second  run  of  Charlie 
Gardyne’s  on  the  same  day  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  first,  and 
ended  in  a  kill.  I  hunted  all  this  country  when  I  had  West 
Fife,  and  had  many  a  cheery  day  on  the  Lomonds.  One  day 
we  met  at  Strathendry ;  found  there,  ran  past  Kinnest-on- 
Craigs  to  the  wood  above  Scotland’s  Well,  over  Bishop’s  Hill 
up  the  West  Lomond.  Hounds  ran  right  over  the  top  of  it  on 
nearly  to  the  East  Law,  turned  south,  and  we  ran  into  our  fox 
between  the  present  big  reservoir  and  Strathendry — all  done  to 
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a  turn.  The  hills  are  steep,  but  sound  going  generally.  Before 
I  took  West  Fife  from  Sir  Arthur  Halkett,  my  wife  and  I  were 
often  out  with  him.  Once  we  found  a  fox  at  Balave,  near  Kin¬ 
ross.  He  broke  north,  and  made  for  the  Ochils.  After  running 
about  six  miles  we  came  to  the  Queich  Glen,  a  very  deep,  steep 
ravine.  Jack  Shepherd  and  a  few  farmers  who  had  ridden  well 
were  up.  Here  they  checked.  Jack  looked  at  me  as  much  as 
to  say,  ‘  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ’  It  was  Saturday  night  and  getting 
dark.  In  Sir  Arthur’s  absence,  and  seeing  that  if  they  hit  off 
the  line  on  the  other  side  we  would  lose  the  hounds  (for  there 
was  no  possibility  of  riding  over,  and  round  meant  two  miles), 
I  said,  ‘  Stop  them,’  which  he  did.  After  some  minutes  Sir  Arthur 
came  up  and  said,  ‘  Jack,  what  are  you  doing  ?  ’  ‘  I’ve  stopped 
the  hounds,  sir  ;  for  if  the  hounds  cross  that  glen  we  will  lose 
them.’  However,  they  went  on,  and  at  the  bottom  the  hounds 
picked  up  the  line,  and  carried  it  across  and  up  the  hill  on  the 
other  side.  Seeing  it  was  good-bye  to  them,  Maude  and  I  said 
good-night  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  trotted  home.  He  and  Jack 
Shepherd  found  their  way  round,  and  pursued  till  lost  in  the 
dark,  when  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  home.  Next  day, 
and  for  many  days,  Jack  and  his  whip  scoured  the  country  for 
lost  hounds.  They  were  said  to  have  run  their  fox  past  Dunning 
and  on  by  Auchterarder  far  into  Perthshire.  In  after  years, 
when  I  had  the  West  Fife,  we  ran  a  fox  from  the  other  side, 
and  killed  him  at  the  very  place  the  hounds  ran  when  they 
crossed  the  water.  I  had  written  to  Mr  Haig  of  Blairhill  proposing 
a  meet  there.  His  answer  was  '  most  welcome,  but  there  are 
no  foxes.’  We  did  meet,  however,  and  in  a  three-cornered  covert 
on  the  hill  we  found  a  leash  of  foxes.  Hounds  divided  :  one 
headed  for  the  banks  of  the  Devon,  but  luckily  the  hounds  were 
stopped,  and  all  got  away  across  the  low  ground  to  the  eastward 
past  the  Rumbling  Bridge  Hotel.  From  there  the  fox  made  for 
the  hills,  and,  after  a  stern  chase,  we  found  ourselves  looking 
down  on  Dunning.  The  fox  turned  eastwards  from  there,  and 
ran  between  two  hills  and  down  towards  the  Queich  Glen,  the 
hounds  pretty  near  him  and  running  hard.  When  we  got  to  the 
Glen  Jack  and  I  dismounted,  the  sides  being  very  steep  and 
slippery.  Jack  cried  out,  ‘  They’ve  killed,  sir,’  sotto  voce,  ‘  Please 
God  !  it’s  not  a  sheep.’  One  of  the  hounds  had  come  back  to 
him  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth.  We  found  they  had  killed,  but 
the  only  bit  of  that  fox  we  got  was  his  upper  jaw  with  the  two 
tusks.  One  of  these  teeth  I  had  put  to  a  gold  pin,  and  sent  it 
to  Mr  Haig  to  show  that  we  had  found  a  fox  and  killed  him. 
The  reason  I  was  glad  the  whips  had  stopped  the  hounds  off  the 
fox  that  ran  for  the  river  below  the  falls  was  because  in  past 
years  several  hounds  were  killed  at  the  place.  The  wall  is  con- 
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structed  to  prevent  anything  getting  round  the  end,  which  is 
built  out  over  a  waterfall.  The  fox  had  a  way  of  creeping  round, 
but  the  hounds  running  hard  could  not  stop  themselves,  and 
had  to  jump  into  the  waterfall— and  a  wild  place  it  is  all  down 
below  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  We  had  some  good  runs  from  and 
to  Blair  Adam  over  the  hills  to  Luscar  and  Saline,  one  notably 
from  Melton  Den  to  Nevinson  Craigs.  Farmers  got  very  contrary 
about  losing  lambs.  One  man  in  particular  sent  in  a  bill,  £6  for 
six — a  pretty  high  charge  for  wretched  little  blackfaced  lambs 
that  had  possibly  died  of  starvation  and  then  been  picked  by 
the  fox.  However,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  full  payment. 
So  M.  went  off  to  see  him  and  try  to  humour  him  into  a  settle¬ 
ment,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  he  ended  by  saying,  ‘  If  you 
don’t  pay  for  the  lambs,  I’ll  shoot  the  foxes.’  M.  bid  him  good- 
day  civilly  enough,  and  added,  ‘  You  know  where  any  man  goes 
to  who  shoots  a  fox.’  No  fox  was  shot,  and  I  don’t  think  he  was 
ever  paid  for  his  lambs.  Hugh  M'Diarmid,  the  Blair  Adam  keeper, 
took  good  care  of  the  foxes,  and  was  always  out  on  a  hunting 
day,  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  keeper.  Grant,  the  policeman  at  Bal- 
nethel,  watched  the  Lomond  Hill,  and  was  down  on  poaching 
of  any  kind.  He  once  came  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  a  farmer 
had  lost  poultry,  and  the  fox  had  been  seen  to  go  up  the  stone 
steps  of  the  hen-house,  and  to  enter  by  the  hole  the  hens  got  in 
by.  I  suggested  that  the  next  time  he  was  seen  to  do  this  a  ‘  poke,’ 
or  bag,  be  put  over  the  hole,  and  he  be  frightened  from  inside. 
This  was  successfully  done.  The  beast  was  tied  up  in  the  bag 
and  taken  to  the  farmer.  Of  course,  they  would  have  a  look 
at  it,  and  the  bag  was  very  carefully  opened,  when  out  jumped 
a  young  collie  dog  belonging  to  the  farmer  !  I  have  seen  a  fox 
running  a  ring  round  the  Lomond,  break  across  the  valley, 
pass  the  garden  at  Wellfield,  over  the  field  adjoining  the  back 
Hill,  the  fox  just  crossing  the  sky-line,  going  north,  the  hounds 
about  two  fields  behind  him  running  hard  up  the  hill.  Jack 
Thompson  was  riding  a  young  grey  horse  that  day  and  had  a 
job  to  get  him  over  the  march  wall  between  Wellfield  and  Pittun- 
carty.  The  hounds  ran  through  Glentarkin  and  on  to  Glenfarg, 
and  lost  above  Dron. 

“  Writing  about  ‘  Tods  ’  reminds  me  of  rather  an  amusing 
thing  that  actually  happened  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinross.  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson  had  drawn  a  good  deal 
of  country  blank,  and  the  field  was  inclined  to  grumble.  Alex. 
Gillespie  heard  a  farmer  (a  bit  of  a  wag)  say  to  another,  ‘  He’d 
better  got  to  Gospetry ;  there  are  plenty  of  Tods  there.’  Off 
rode  Alex,  to  tell  the  Colonel  he’d  be  sure  to  find  at  Gospetry, 
but  he  drew  and  drew  without  result.  Alex,  turned  to  the 
man  from  whom  he  had  got  the  information  about  the  Tods, 
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and  asked  him  why  he  had  said  it  when  there  were  nae  Tods 
there.  The  man  said,  ‘  Ye’d  better  try  the  farmhoose.’  Then 
Alex,  saw  the  joke.  Mr  Tod,  who  has  a  considerable  family,  is 
tenant  of  Gospetry,  and  our  friend  thought  he  would  be  as 
likely  to  get  a  drink  there  as  anywhere  else. 

“  This  Fife  hunting  used  to  be  grand  sport,  though  it  might 
have  been  better  sometimes.  Anyhow  it  is  better  to  spend 
money  in  keeping  hunters  than  enriching  the  sedlitz-powder 
makers.  In  a  run  a  good  man,  sitting  slightly  back,  with  hands 
down,  cleared  the  fence  in  his  stride.  Galen,  on  a  practised  hunter, 
got  over  too  with  a  struggle.  An  onlooker  congratulated  him, 
and  added,  ‘  Ye  did  gey  weel !  but,  doctor,  man,  ye  see  this 
wark  is  clean  different  from  drawing  teeth.’  On  this  day  Mr 
Hodgeson,  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Fifeshire  Journal,’  was  out,  this 
being  the  first  meet  of  Foxhounds  he  had  ever  seen.  He  wrote 
a  very  amusing  article  in  his  journal,  ‘  My  First  Meet.’  After 
describing  the  scene  and  the  appearance  of  the  hounds,  he  added 
that  amongst  those  he  met  were  Mr  George  Cheape  and  Mrs 
Cheape.  He  then  finds  himself  at  Nydie  Cover,  and  ‘  hoped 
the  fox  we  were  seeking  might  exhibit  himself  to  a  stranger.’ 
After  a  bit  he  sees  the  Fifeshire  Master  riding  down  a  ploughed 
field,  horn  at  mouth,  cheering  on  his  hounds,  and  admired  the 
pluck  and  dash  with  which  one  rider  outstripped  all  rivals.  ‘  I 
will  not  say  [he  continued]  what  I  said  when  I  saw  the  Field 
thrown  out  by  the  Eden — seeking  shallow  places  through  the 
cold  water.  Some  rode  to  the  Guard  Bridge,  where  they  paid 
toll  for  their  pains,  and  took  the  turnpike  for  it.  No  one  should 
ride  to  hounds  who  cannot  keep  in  the  wake  of  the  Master,  and 
those  who  elect  the  turnpike  should  have  toll  dues  doubled.’ 

“  When  we  hunted  West  Fife  we  did  our  best  to  show  good 
sport.  The  following  used  to  be  sung  in  those  days  : — 

“WEST  FIFE  HOUNDS”— to  the  MASTER  and  his  “A.D.C.”1 

(Captain  G.  C.  and  Mrs  Cheape). 

Of  this  at  least  there  is  no  doubt, 

Hunting  is  the  best  sport  out, 

And  if  you  want  to  have  a  run, 

Hunt  with  the  West, — you’ll  have  some  fun. 

Chorus — 

And  then  I’m  sure  you’ll  say  with  me, 

The  Master  and  his  A.D.C., 

What  would  Fife  do  without  them  ? 


1  The  Aide-de-Chasse  was  my  mother. 
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The  Master  is  liked  by  young  and  old, 

And  his  A.D.C.  a  rider  bold, 

All  enjoy  going  out  with  the  West, 

Of  many  packs  it  is  the  best. 

(Chorus.) 

Two  red-coats  we  all  love  meeting,*! 

Two  warm  hearts  beneath  are  beating, 

It  is  the  Master  and  his  wife, 

Better  ne’er  hunted  the  hounds  in  Fife. 

(Chorus.) 

I  look  forward  day  by  day, 

In  hunting  times  with  them  to  stay, 

A  cheery  house,  and  I  can  tell, 

That  is  the  place  to  be  mounted  well. 

Chorus — 

And  won’t  you  now  all  say  with  me, 

The  Master  and  his  A.D.C., 

What  would  Fife  do  without  them  ? 

What  is  more  bonnie  than  horse  and  hound, 

The  sound  of  a  horn — what  cheerier  sound, 
Then  “whoop”  for  the  hunting  days  in  view, 
Hurrah  !  for  the  West  and  its  huntsman  too. 

Chorus — 

And  now  all  must  agree  with  me, 

The  Master  and  his  A.D.C., 

Fife  could  not  do  without  them. 

— M.  H. 

1886.” 


I  think  M.  H.  was  also  responsible  for  this  : — 

“Upon  a  well-bred  hunter 
The  Master  sat  with  grace, 

A  courteous  word  upon  his  lips, 

A  smile  upon  his  face. 

Around  him  throng  the  farmers, 

Right  glad  the  chief  to  see, 

No  lack  of  foxes  in  the  land 
For  Masters  such  as  he. 

Another  one  to  fame  well  known, 

A  lady,  I  do  mean, 

For  seat,  and  hand,  and  nerve  you’ll  own 
Her  equal  ne’er  was  seen.” 
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Having  quoted  two  sets  of  Fife  verses,  let  me  add  yet  a 
third : — 

RED-COAT’S  FAREWELL  TO  FIFE. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Fife,  where  so  long  I  have  lingered, 

And  followed  the  Chase  o’er  thy  mountains  and  glens, 

.  Have  measured  thy  walls,  and  have  fathomed  thy  ditches, 

And  craftily  skirted  thy  moors  and  thy  dens. 

Farewell  to  the  soul-stirring  notes,  the  sweet  music, 

That  ’wakened  the  echoes  and  told  of  the  chase, 

That  banished  dull  care  from  the  heart  of  the  rider, 

And  kindled  the  embers  of  joy  in  its  place. 

Farewell  to  thy  daughters,  with  light  hands  caressing 
The  steeds  that  have  borne  them  so  well  thro’  the  fray. 

While  little  they  reck’d  of  the  pace  that  was  killing, 

With  breeding  to  gallop  and  courage  to  stay. 

Farewell  to  thy  sons,  worthy  rivals  for  honour, 

Tho’  keen  to  be  foremost,  from  jealousy  free. 

Again  shall  the  huntsman’s  gay  whistle  be  sounded, 

To  gladden  their  hearts,  but  no  longer  for  me. 

Tho’  far  from  thy  shores,  yet  to  fancy  recalling 

The  scenes  that  for  long  in  remembrance  shall  dwell, 

Still  o’er  moorland  and  hill,  with  the  fleet  pack  pursuing, 

Will  I  follow  the  chase,  tho’  I  bid  thee  farewell. 

Inchdairnie,  Leslie, 

1886. 


Early  in  the  year  1886  (the  season  before  my  father  became 
Master  of  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire),  Mrs  Dixon  of 
Lanarkshire,  who  owned  the  famous  yacht  Boadicea,  had 
a  sale  at  her  stud  farm,  and  sold  many  of  her  best  Thorough¬ 
bred  horses.  From  Inchdairnie  my  mother  went  to  stay 
with  her  to  attend  the  sale,  bought  five  young  ones  alto¬ 
gether,  and  returned  late  that  night.  She  found  “  The 
Master  ”  comfortably  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  smoke- 
room.  As  she  entered  he  moved  drowsily  and  murmured, 
“  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  ?  ”  “  I’ve  bought  five,”  was 

the  reply.  “  Good  Lord  !  ”  he  murmured  again.  “  Well 
done ;  here’s  luck  to  them  !  ”  and  dropped  off  to  sleep 
again.  Lucky  they  were  too,  for,  thanks  to  sound  judgment, 
four  of  them  carried  the  Master  and  Mistress  brilliantly  to 
hounds  in  West  Fife.  They  were  “  Boadicea,”  “  Slenderman,” 
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“  Shamrock,”  and  “  Briefless.”  “  Boadicea  ”  proved  to  be  the 
particular  favourite — a  lovely  chestnut  with  four  white 
stockings.  By  “  Blair  Athol,”  1  she  was  a  perfect  hack  and 
hunter,  and  wonderfully  taking  in  appearance.  After  hunt¬ 
ing  her  in  Fife  in  1887,  my  mother  took  her  to  London  as 
a  park  hack,  and  regularly  rode  her  in  the  Row.  I  have  lately 
been  told  by  those  who  remember  how,  bending  to  rein 
on  neck,  “  Boadicea  ”  and  her  rider  would  be  watched  with 
admiration  going  at  an  easy  canter  down  the  Row,  or  at 
the  walk  or  trot,  showing  to  perfection  what  a  hack’s  paces 
should  be — the  real  menage  of  the  school  of  riding,  per¬ 
fected  by  practice  and  by  correct  military  training.  The 
latter  my  mother  learned  through  the  active  interest  she 
took  in  her  husband’s  regiment,  the  Fife  Light  Horse,  and 
also  in  London  at  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks.  At  any 
moment  the  mare  responded  to  her  rider’s  wishes,  and 
changed  her  paces  by  merely  a  whispered  command  or  by 
a  touch  of  the  heel  on  the  near  side,  or  a  tickle  of  the  whip 
on  the  off.  The  late  Lord  Manvers  took  a  great  fancy  to 
“  Boadicea,”  and  as  her  owner  was  only  going  to  remain 
in  London  for  a  short  time,  she  decided,  though  not  without 
long  consideration,  to  let  her  go.  She  felt  that  “  Boadicea  ” 
was  perhaps  a  little  wasted  in  the  north,  and  in  a  stone¬ 
wall  country  she  might  so  easily  become  blemished,  so 
"  Boadicea  ”  went  to  Lord  Manvers’  offer  at  /150.  Later 
when  in  town  my  mother  met  Lord  Manvers,  and  asked 
affectionately  after  “  Boadicea.”  “  Oh,  the  brute  !  ”  was 
the  reply,  “  I  don’t  know  where  she  is.  She  became  un¬ 
manageable  one  morning,  and  bucked  me  off  in  the  Row, 
so  I  sent  her  the  following  week  to  Aldridges’  to  be  sold 
without  character  or  reserve,  and  that  is  some  weeks  ago 
now.”  My  mother  received  the  news  aghast,  and  at  once 
decided  the  trouble  had  been  caused  by  the  common  fault 
of  over-feeding  and  under-working,  as  so  often  happened 
in  London  stables.  “  Boadicea  ” — gone  where  ?  The  mare 
she  loved,  and  which  every  one  looked  upon  as  having 
perfect  manners.  Sold  without  a  character  !  It  was  un¬ 
thinkable  !  That  same  afternoon  she  hurried  off  to  Ald¬ 
ridges’,  and  knowing  Mr  Rawlance,  he  was  soon  at  work 
with  his  books  to  trace  the  mare  for  her.  “  Boadicea’s  ” 

1  For  the  full  story  of  this  remarkable  horse  see  ‘  Malton  Memories  and 
I’Anson  Triumphs.’ 
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sale  was  easily  referred  to.  She  had  been  sold  for  £20  to 
the  owner  of  a  small  horse-dealing  establishment,  who  also 
kept  a  riding-school  in  Hampstead.  Not  losing  a  moment, 
off  she  then  went  to  Hampstead,  found  the  stables  and  a 
very  pleasant  little  man  in  charge,  who  proved  to  be  the 
owner  of  them.  She  told  him  she  wanted  to  buy  a  hack 
suitable  to  ride  with  children.  He  suggested  that  she  look 
down  the  stalls,  and  if  anything  he  had  in  appealed  to  her, 
he  would  then  tell  her  if  he  considered  it  would  be  suitable. 
She  had  not  gone  far  when,  glancing  a  little  ahead,  she 
spied  “  Boadicea’s  ”  familiar  white  legs  and  her  beautiful 
quarters  as  she  stood  back  on  her  rope  with  her  hind-feet 
in  a  gutter.  Pointing  to  “  this  one,”  my  mother  said, 
“  That  is  the  sort  of  animal  I  am  looking  for.”  “Well, 
lady,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  think  there  may  be  others  here 
more  suitable  for  your  purpose,”  adding  with  remarkable 
candour,  “  I  bought  that  one  with  no  character,  although 
she  has  done  nothing  wrong  since  she  came  here.”  “  No,” 
answered  the  prospective  customer,  “  I  like  that  one.  May 
I  see  her  out  ?  ”  While  the  dealer  went  to  fetch  the  bridle, 
my  mother  quietly  stepped  up  alongside  the  mare  and  said, 
“  Boedy  !  ”  With  a  little  whinny  the  beautiful  Thorough¬ 
bred  head  turned  and  bent  in  appreciative  response  to  her 
outstretched  hand.  So  by  sheer  good-fortune  they  met 
once  more.  “  Boadicea  ”  was  brought  out  into  the  yard, 
and  her  late  and  future  owner  kept  well  back  while  she 
cast  her  eye  over  the  shapely  lines  she  really  knew  so  well. 
Then,  telling  the  dealer  that  she  was  quite  decided  that  this 
one  would  do,  the  deal  went  through  at  £30.  That  after¬ 
noon  “  Boadicea  ”  found  herself  back  in  her  own  loose-box 
at  Mr  Heath’s  stables  near  Grosvenor  Place,  to  return  a 
few  days  later  to  Wellfield  to  be  hunted  that  season  with 
the  Fife,  and  win  numerous  first  prizes  the  following  summer 
as  a  hack  or  hunter. 

“The  path  to  the  stable  !  though  summer  be  ended, 

Though  down  through  the  garden  no  bird  be  astir, 

This  path  has  new  melodies  tunefully  blended — 

The  flick  of  a  whip  with  the  clink  of  a  spur  ! 

So  on  through  the  yew-trees  where  shadows  strike  chiller, 
Across  the  paved  courtyard  at  last  to  the  stall, 

Where  pawing  in  eagerness,  chained  on  the  pillar, 

Stands  champing  her  bit-bars,  the  Pearl  of  them  All.” 
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In  1890  “  Boadicea  ”  began  her  well-earned  rest.  She 
bred  three  foals,  one  at  Wellfield,  and  two  afterwards  at 
Bentley.  All  three  became  perfect  hunters,  and  all  three 
won  point-to-point  races.  Her  first  foal,  a  filly,  was  named 
“  Britannia  ”  ;  her  second,  “  Britain,”  won  three  point-to- 
points  for  my  brother  Leslie ;  and  her  third,  “  Neptune,” 
a  brilliant  hunter,  was  ridden  when  he  won  his  point-to- 
point  by  my  brother  Ronald.  “  Neptune  ”  was  afterwards 
sold  to  Mr  Guy  Lucas. 

With  reference  to  my  father’s  hunting  notes  of  these 
forthcoming  days,  he  refers  to  that  great  sportsman,  Mr 
Forbes  of  Callander,  and  says: — 

“  In  1899,  when  I  was  with  the  L.  and  S.  Hounds,  we  always 
trained  to  Falkirk  Station  to  hunt  at  Mr  Forbes’  place,  Callander. 

“  Mr  Forbes  always  had  foxes  preserved,  though  before  I  had 
the  L.  and  S.  the  Falkirk  neighbourhood  was  but  rarely  hunted. 

“  He  is  a  good  sportsman,  and  is  just  now  (i8pr)  hunting  the 
Hurworth  adjoining  Lord  Zetland’s  country — never  hunts  from 
Callander  except  an  occasional  day  in  the  cub-hunting.  In  my 
soldiering  days  he  hunted  an  Irish  pack — Kildare,  I  think.  He 
does  everything  well,  even  to  ‘  slating  ’  any  one  overriding  his 
hounds  ;  but  his  ‘  bark  ’  is  sure  to  be  deserved,  and  there  is  no 
‘  bite  ’  ;  and  although  he  ‘  barks  ’  pretty  freely,  he  bears  no 
ill-will  beyond  the  moment,  and  has  no  enemies.  He  gave 
Beavan  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  one  day  (but  we  had  run 
one  of  his  foxes  to  ground)  for  not  giving  it  long  enough  after 
being  ‘  bolted  ’  by  the  terrier.  Though  never  at  home  during  the 
hunting  season,  he  left  orders  that  everything  was  to  be  as  it 
should  be  when  hounds  came.  Trains  suited  well  for  hunting  at 
Falkirk,  and  we  took  down  the  whole  concern,  and  back  to  Ratho 
soon  after  five.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  LINLITHGOW  AND  STIRLINGSHIRE  COUNTRY. 

Now  occurs  a  red-letter  entry  in  my  mother’s  Journal, 
followed  by  records  of  some  good  sport  when  she  acted  as 
deputy-Master  in  West  Fife  prior  to  going  to  the  Linlithgow 
and  Stirlingshire  country  : — 

“  About  the  middle  of  January  the  Master  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  offered  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Hounds.  Came 
back  and  consulted  with  his  Aide-de-Chasse,  and  we  decided  to 
accept  them.  A  far  better  country  than  West  Fife,  and  hounds 
our  very  own." 

“  28th  January  1887.  The  Fife  at  Lathockar.  Had  a  capital 
day  with  the  Colonel.  Jim  Cheape  mounted  me.  Had  a  fast 
twenty  minutes  and  killed.  Found  again,  and  killed  at  Mount 
Melville.  The  Colonel  (Anstruther  Thomson)  looking  younger,  and 
going  harder  than  ever.  Enjoyed  myself  on  Jim’s  good  horse.” 

“  February  1st.  With  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  at 
Dundas.  My  first  appearance  over  “  the  water.”  Lovely  day, 
very  large  meet,  so  different  to  this  side.  Splendid  pack  of 
hounds.  ‘  Essex  ’  (hired  from  Goodall)  ulled  like  the  mischief 
at  first.  Had  a  gallop  across  very  nice  country.  Every  one  most 
kind.  Killed  a  fox  in  Hopetoun.  Atkinson  gave  me  the  brush. 
I  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  Delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
going  there.  A  hard-riding  lot.  Came  back  by  afternoon  train.” 

“  On  February  8th,  West  Fife  met  at  Hopetoun  House  by 
invitation.  Mounted  by  Mr  Menzies.  Our  pack  had  a  capital 
day,  and  gained  much  praise.” 

“  February  14th.  Broomhall.  Not  much  scent.  Beavan  and 
I  pounded  every  one  over  wire  fences.  Great  fun  !  But  the  pace 
was  too  hot  afterwards  for  Beavan’s  mare.  She  was  blown  to  a 
standstill.  I  gave  him  £  Briefless.’  ” 

[Author’s  Note. — During  this  hunt  Beavan  was  riding 
“  White-stockings,”  a  good  hunter  but  slow,  being  “  a 
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whistler.”  The  pace  was  so  fast  and  the  going  heavy  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  pull  up.  Poor  Beavan,  young 
and  keen;  and  always  with  his  hounds,  his  feelings  can  well 
be  imagined  as  he  saw  them  streaming  away  in  the  distance. 
My  mother  quickly  grasped  the  situation,  and  galloped  over 
to  him  as  he  dismounted  from  his  exhausted  horse.  His 
feelings  were  being  forcibly  expressed,  intermixed  with 
threats  to  give  up  his  place.  Beavan  was  desperate  with 
annoyance,  but  in  less  ti-re  than  it  takes  to  tell,  he  accepted 
with  glee  my  mother’s  c  aer ;  his  saddle  was  transferred  on 
to  “  Briefless.”  “  There  they  are,  turning  right-handed. 
You  have  lost  nothing.  Go  on  !  ”  added  my  mother.  He 
understood,  and  knew  that  she  meant,  “  Go  on,  leave  me  ; 
I'm  all  right.”  And  go  on  he  did  at  best  pace  to  pick 
up  his  hounds  ere  any  one  knew  what  had  happened.  The 
“  saver  of  the  situation  ”  then  turned  kindly  thoughts 
towards  “  White-stockings,”  and  after  giving  her  time  to 
recover  her  wind  hacked  quietly  on,  to  nick-in  later  in  the 
day  after  she  had  found  the  second  horseman.  “  A  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,”  and  Beavan  is  one  who  never 
forgot  all  he  owed  to  his  mistress.] 

“  February  10th,  1887.  The  Master  started  for  America. 
Colonel  Gardyne  came  for  hunting.” 

“  Saturday,  19th.  Met  at  Wellfield.  I  rode  ‘  Benmore  ’  again. 
From  Dunnicairn,  near  Wellfield,  we  ran  into  Glentarchy,  and 
killed  in  the  quarry  covert.  Colonel  Gardyne  unfortunately 
missed  this  hunt.  He  lost  us  until  the  afternoon.” 

[As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  Fife 
days,  Colonel  Greenhill  Gardyne  was  a  close  friend  of  “  The 
Squire’s,”  and  a  valued  sporting  ally  of  both  of  them.  His 
official  connection  with  hunting  in  Scotland  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  his  memory  is  still  green  in  Scottish 
hunting  circles  and  in  all  places  where  men  who  value  the 
yesterdays  (when  there  were  giants)  foregather.  Colonel 
Anstruther  Thomson,  in  his  ‘  Reminiscences,’  says  (p.  122)  : 
“  The  first  time  I  hunted  on  the  Lomond  Hills  in  1873,  on 
taking  over  the  hounds  from  Colonel  Gardyne,  I  said  to 
Lewis  Grant,  the  policeman  (who  was  a  keen  fox-hunter), 
*  There  are  not  so  many  foxes  on  the  hill  as  there  were  last 
season.’  ‘  Ah  !  ’  he  replied,  ‘  but  the  Comal  (Colonel  Gar- 
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dyne)  was  a  fine  Gaelic  scholar.’  Most  of  the  shepherds, 
being  Highlanders,  were  more  keen  to  preserve  foxes  for 
him.”  Later  (p.  142),  the  same  great  sportsman  mentions 
that  he  rode  in  a  steeplechase  against  Colonel  Gardyne  at 
Lour  Races  on  19th  April.  “  He  rode  ‘  Fifer,’  the  chestnut 
horse  which  I  bought  at  Tattersall’s.  I  rode  ‘  Topthorn.’ 
He  jumped  all  the  fences  like  oil,  and  won  by  a  length  and 
a  half.  Gardyne  weighed  13  st.  3  lb.  and  I  13  st.  13  lb. 
without  our  saddles.  We  had  a  beautiful  day  and  a  good 
meeting.  Our  race  caused  great  sensation,  and  they  cheered 
awfully.”] 

Now  to  return  again  to  my  mother’s  Journal : — 

“  February  21st,  1887.  L.  and  S.  Hounds  at  Binny.  ‘  Tranby  ’ 
gave  me  a  fall.  None  the  worse.  Delighted  to  hear  this  even¬ 
ing  the  Master  [my  father]  arrived  safely  in  New  York.” 

An  anecdote  of  the  diarist’s  “  deputy-Master  days  ”  “  The 
Squire  ”  used  to  tell  in  after  years  was  of  a  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  received  from  Mr  - ,  the  new  tenant  of  - ,  for 

hounds  to  meet  there,  which  they  did  on  March  the  7th. 
She  was  given  a  tremendous  welcome.  A  champagne  break¬ 
fast  was  spread  out  in  the  hall.  Nor  did  they  end  there, 
for  there  were  large  troughs  of  oatmeal  and  water  standing 
on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house  for  hounds  and  horses 
on  arrival.  The  deputy  M.F.H.  would  not  have  hurt  the 
host’s  feelings  for  the  world,  knowing  the  provision  was 
all  made  out  of  generous  thought.  So  she  said,  “If  it 
were  possible,  they  would  return  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
gruel  man  and  beast  then !  ”  However,  they  finished  nearer 
home,  and  she  wrote  her  apologies  for  not  returning  after 
all.  A  most  kindly  reply  was  received  about  “  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  with  the  dogs  and  horses  at  a  meet  !  ” 

At  another  fixture  of  the  West  of  Fife  at  which  the  host 
was  not  generous,  at  any  rate  as  regards  foxes,  my  mother 
pertinently  remarks,  “No  foxes  there,  though  the  keeper 
always  sees  one  ten  minutes  after  we  have  left !  ” 

“  March  10th,  1887.  West  of  Fife  met  by  invitation  at  Lundin. 
I  rode  ‘  Shamrock.’  A  large  meet  to  welcome  us.  Snowing  most 
of  the  day.  Catchy  scent.  Fair  day’s  sport.  Lots  of  lepping  ! 
Young  Drybrough  went  well,  the  only  one  who  rode  really 
straight.” 
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“  March  12th.  Raby  got  home  with  draft  from  the  North 
Cheshire,  8|-  couple,  and  Beavan  returned  with  draft  from  Sir 
B.  Cunard,  13J  couple.” 

“  March  28th.  West  of  Fife  at  Benartie.  Last  day  of  the 
season  and  our  Mastership  of  West  Fife.  Found  on  the  hill  in 
the  heather,  and  ran  across  to  ground  in  the  bare  face  of  the 
hill.  Not  a  safe  place  for  a  vixen  to  lay  up,  so  dug  her  out,  she 
and  her  family  being  brought  home.  Mr  Falconer  Stewart  was 
mounted  on  ‘  Shamrock.’  ” 

“  14th.  Finished  my  season  with  East  Fife  from  Pitlour. 
Enjoyed  my  day  on  ‘  Benmore,’  though  not  much  sport.  A 
lovely  day  to  be  with  hounds  and  have  a  ride.  Captain  Middleton 
deputy-Master  (like  me).” 

Before  giving  extracts  from  the  respective  Journals  kept 
by  my  parents  regarding  the  happy  days  they  had  as  Master 
and  Mistress  of  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire,  perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  quote  what  one  not  connected  with  the  family 
(though  in  recent  years  a  valued  friend  of  the  author’s,  and 
one  who  knew  “  The  Squire  ”)  has  to  say.  I  take  the 
following  from  the  interesting  ‘  History  of  the  Linlithgow 
and  Stirlingshire  Hunt  ’  by  Mr  J.  H.  Rutherfurd,  who  since 
1918  has  been  the  very  popular  Master  of  the  pack,  after  a 
lengthy  period  as  honorary  Secretary  : — 

Captain  George  Clerk  Che  ape  of  Wellfield. 

1887-1890. 

“  '  To  hunt  the  country  two  days  a  week,  to  become  resident 
in  the  district  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Hunt,  to  purchase  the  pack,  keep  it  up  to  a  proper  standard 
and,  finally,  give  the  refusal  of  it  to  the  Hunt  Committee,’  1 
were  the  principal  conditions  on  which  the  management  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Cheape  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr  Menzies 
in  1887. 

"  Captain  Cheape,  who  had  served  with  the  nth  Hussars, 
was  Master  of  the  West  of  Fife  Hounds  from  1878,  when  Sir 
Arthur  Halkett  retired,  to  1882,  and  again  from  1885,  when 
Mr  R.  E.  Wemyss’  management  expired,  to  1887.  Throughout 
these  seasons  he  had  hunted  hounds  himself,  Jack  Shepherd 
being  his  kennel-huntsman  and  first  whipper-in  during  the  earlier 
period,  and  James  Beavan  during  the  later.  Beavan,  who  had 
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formerly  been  with  the  East  Kent,  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s,  the  Mor¬ 
peth,  and  the  Cattistock,  now  accompanied  his  master  to  West 
Lothian  as  huntsman,  while  Edward  Cotesworth,  who  had  gained 
six  years’  experience  with  the  Old  Berkley  (West),  the  Albrighton, 
and  the  Goodwood  packs,  was  engaged  as  first  whipper-in. 

“  When  arrangements  with  the  Hunt  Committee  had  been 
concluded,  Captain  Cheape  leased  Gogar  House  near  the  kennels, 
and  made  that  his  home  for  a  time.  During  the  three  years  in 
which  he  was  in  office,  the  strength  of  the  pack  was  largely 
maintained  by  drafts,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  point 
of  numbers,  were  got  from  Sir  Bache  Cunard  and  the  Fitz- 
william,  and  the  most  useful  from  the  Blankney,  the  Atherstone, 
and  Captain  Johnstone.  In  the  summer  of  1887  the  kennels 
at  Golfhall  held  over  eighty  couples  of  hounds,  including  the 
drafts  then  purchased,  and  from  these  Captain  Cheape  and 
Beavan  formed  the  pack  for  the  following  season.  Among  the 
draft  hounds  got  from  Sir  Bache  Cunard  were  Dislocate  (1887) 
by  the  Oakley  Rhymer  (1882) — his  Dimple  (1883)  ;  his  Beauty 
(1888)  by  Belvoir  Forecast — his  Bertha  (1882)  ;  and  Rompish 
(1888)  by  his  Racer  (1883) — his  Rosslyn  (1885),  all  of  which 
were  afterwards  bred  from.  The  Blankney  bitches,  although  few 
in  number,  were  noted  for  their  work,  and  their  Fairy  (1883) 
by  Belvoir  Fencer  (1880) — Blankney  Beauty  (18 77),  became  the 
dam  of  Grateful  (1891),  and  thus  a  forebear  of  the  Genitor  (1896) 
family,  so  much  valued  by  Cotesworth  at  a  later  period.  The 
Atherstone  draft  included  their  Trusty  (1881),  by  their  Traitor 
(1876)— their  Ladybird  (1878),  an  old  but  reliable  hound,  and 
the  sire  of  the  four  sisters  Fallacy,  Fanciful,  Forcible,  and  Frantic 
(1888),  two  of  which  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  in  their 
first  season.  But  no  greater  good  was  accomplished  than  through 
using  the  dog-hounds  got  from  Captain  Johnstone — Trueman 
(1884)  and  Templar  (1888)  in  particular — whose  blood  ran  strong 
in  the  pack  between  the  years  1890  and  1900,  and  is  still  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  home-bred  hounds  at  the  present  day. 

“  The  harvest  of  1887  having  been  comparatively  an  early 
one,  cub-hunting  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  following  month  the  pack  had  been  well  blooded  and 
the  country  fairly  overtaken.  During  that  time  Captain  Cheape 
had  given  satisfaction  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike,  and  when 
regular  hunting  commenced  he  was  in  the  proud  position  of  being 
able  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  farmer  in  the  district  who  was 
not  well-disposed  towards  the  Hunt.1 

“  Having  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  agriculturist,  he  was 
at  some  pains  to  retain  it,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  all 


1  ‘  The  Scotsman,’  5th  and  26th  November  1887. 
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avoidable  damage  in  the  field,  he  addressed  those  who  met  him 
at  Riccarton  House  on  the  12th  of  November.  Speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  he  desired  them  to  remember  that  in 
following  his  hounds  they  were  riding  over  land  which  was 
valuable — land  to  which  damage  was  more  easily  done,  and 
perhaps  less  easily  repaired,  than  in  other  districts, — and  asked 
them  to  help  him  by  doing  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  crops 
and  fences.  He  also  stated  that  if  injury  were  done  to  these  he 
would  repair  it,  and  would  send  in  the  bills  to  those  who  caused 
it.1  Then,  wishing  every  one  good  sport,  he  gave  Beavan  the 
order  to  put  hounds  into  covert.  An  hour  or  two  later  one  of 
the  field  (Mr  F.  C.  Grey),  riding  an  indifferent  timber-jumper, 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  gate,  and  was  there  and 
then  fined  half  a  sovereign.  But  in  exacting  this  penalty  Captain 
Cheape  had  no  motive  beyond  the  prevention  of  damage,  and 
when  Christmas  came  round  the  offender  received  from  the 
Master  the  present  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  accompanied  by  the  kindly 
wish  that  with  their  help  he  would  be  able  to  jump  over  gates 
and  not  through  them. 

“  From  now  until  the  time  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
huntsman’s  place  two  years  later,  Cotesworth,  who  wrote,  as 
indeed  he  also  spoke,  extremely  well  and  fluently,  was  the  most 
regular  chronicler  of  the  work  of  the  pack.  The  articles  which 
he  as  ‘  Croppie  Boy  ’  contributed  to  the  columns  of  ‘  Horse  and 
Hound  ’  are  bright  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  from  them  and 
other  sources  of  information  a  few  instances  of  the  sport  shown 
may  be  given.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  hounds  ran  nicely 
from  the  coverts  on  the  Braes  o'  Mar  by  Longmuir  and  B’ormie 
to  Lochcote — a  point  of  some  five  miles,  Beavan  and  the  first 
whipper-in  lying  well  with  them,  Miss  Mackenzie,  the  late  Mr 
W.  J.  Drybrough,  and  Mr  C.  T.  Menzies  a  field  or  so  behind, 
and  the  rest  ‘  nowhere  ’ ;  while,  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
month,  much  patient  work  on  the  part  of  hounds  and  huntsman 
was  displayed  in  a  slow  hunt  from  the  same  coverts,  the  line  taken 
lying  by  Little  Ochiltree,  Longmuir,  and  Wairdlaw  to  the  Witch 
Craig,  and  thence  to  Bangour.  After  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year,  on  the  10th  of  January,  there  was  ‘  a  bright  thirty  minutes 
from  Ormiston  gorse  ’ ;  on  the  10th  of  March,  sixty  minutes  of 
the  best,  from  Cairncapple  to  Longmuir,  and  from  that  nearly 
straight  to  Wallhouse  Craigs,  with  as  good  a  cry  as  there  had 
been  all  season  ;  and  on  the  21st  January  and  the  24th  of  March, 
two  hard  days  from  fixtures  at  Uphall  Inn.2  Thus  the  season  of 


1  ‘The  Scotsman,’  26th  November  1887. 

2  ‘  Horse  and  Hound,’  26th  November  and  10th  December  1887  ;  28th 
January,  17th  March,  and  31st  March  1888  ;  and  Hunting  Diaries  of  Mr 
J.  S.  Pitman,  Edinburgh,  and  the  author. 
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1887  passed  as  many  others  have,  without  any  real  f  red-letter  ’ 
days,  but  nevertheless  with  much  genuine  sport,  sometimes  in 
a  good  country,  sometimes  in  a  bad,  and  often  in  a  rough 
one. 

"  During  the  period  in  which  Colonel  Gillon,  and  afterwards 
his  son,  Captain  Gillon,  were  in  possession  of  the  estate,  the 
coverts  at  Wallhouse  seldom  failed  to  hold,  and  were  generally 
full  of,  foxes ;  nor  were  they  drawn  in  vain  when  hounds  met 
there  on  the  8th  of  December  1888.  Still,  it  was  not  until  B’ormie 
was  reached  that  the  sport  of  the  day  really  began,  and  that  the 
old  fox  which  provided  it,  and  which  it  is  said  had  outwitted 
Atkinson  as  well  as  Beavan  on  several  occasions,  was  put  on  his 
legs.  Breaking  covert  to  the  east,  hounds  picked  out  the  line, 
with  a  somewhat  too  eager  field  behind  them,  and  with  anything 
but  a  good  scent,  as  far  as  Broomieknowes.  There  they  were 
at  fault,  but  Beavan  put  them  right,  and  they  hunted  up  to 
Longmuir,  and  thence  back  to  B’ormie.  Leaving  this  a  second 
time  they  went  on  under  Cockleroi  with  Belsyde  on  their  left, 
and  by  Williamscraig  to  Preston,  where,  getting  on  better  terms 
with  their  fox,  they  began  to  run  as  if  they  meant  it,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  by  Nether  Parkley,  and  Parkley  Craigs  to  Nancy’s 
Hill.  From  that  point  to  the  finish  it  was  best  pace  all  the  way, 
and  hard  work  to  live  with  them  as  they  raced  by  Ochiltree 
Castle,  Riccarton,  and  Broomieknowes  back  once  more  to  B’ormie, 
close  to  which,  at  the  end  of  a  good  hunt  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  they  marked  their  fox  to  ground.  By  candle-light  he  was 
dug  down  to,  bolted  and  killed,  his  brush  being  bestowed  on 
Mrs  Shanks,  the  farmer’s  wife  who  had  holloaed  him  away  in 
the  morning,  and  who  stayed  to  see  the  finish.1  It  was  in  this 
run  that  Mr  W.  J.  Drybrough,  riding  his  horse  The  Dream, 
leaped  the  Preston  march-wall,  a  performance  so  remarkable  that 
it  deserves  description,  and  ‘  Croppie  Boy  ’  shall  tell  the  tale 
as  he  told  it  at  the  time.  ‘  But  what  is  this  in  front  ?  The 
Preston  march-dyke,  a  wall  like  the  side  of  a  house,  built  with 
mortar  and  with  square  uncompromising  coping-stones  on  top. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  turning  from  this  obstacle,  for  it  is  all 
but  utterly  unjumpable,  so  we  go  round.  But  the  well-known 
rider  of  the  grey  means  to  have  a  whet  at  it,  and  with  three 
mighty  bounds  the  horse,  with  16  st.  on  top  of  him,  launched 
clear  over  nearly  six  feet  of  solid  masonry.  On  the  other  side 
is  a  drop,  measured  next  day,  of  fourteen  feet  some  odd  inches, 
so,  of  course,  they  fall — in  fact,  the  horse’s  hind-legs  never 
touched  the  ground,  but  he  landed  on  his  fore-legs  and  head 
and  rolled  over,  sending  his  rider  prospecting,  but  on  the  right 


1  ‘  Horse  and  Hound,’  15th  December  1888. 
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side  of  the  fence — no  mean  feat  early  in  the  day  before  the  first 
gloss  is  off  horse  and  man,  and  when  the  performance  is  towards 
the  close  of  a  hard  day  (as  this  was),  the  merit  is  enhanced, 
and  is,  anyway,  early  or  late,  on  a  par  with  the  celebrated  jump 
of  Squire  Tom  Smith  of  Hambledon  fame,  who,  when  Master 
of  the  Craven,  rode  his  horse  General  over  a  park  wall  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  the  rest  of  the  field  riding  under  when 
they  got  the  postern  gate  open.1  In  both  cases  the  horse  fell  on 
landing,  but  the  Squire  was  hurt  and  our  man  was  not,  beyond 
a  shaking,  and  in  both  cases  the  performer  was  chary  of  speaking 
of  his  deed ;  but  this  will  be  spoken  of  and  received  with  in¬ 
credulity  long  after  we  have  been  ferried  over  the  unjumpable 
Styx  to  hunt  in  pastures  Elysian.’  2 

”  It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  when  coming  down  to  the 
wall,  Mr  Drybrough  called  out  to  a  man  who  was  sitting  or 
standing  upon  it,  ‘  What’s  on  the  other  side  ?  ’  that  The  Dream, 
who  never  hesitated  an  instant,  was  in  the  air  before  his  owner 
received  the  reply,  ‘  Ye  canna  jump  here,’  and  that  after  their 
fall  horse  and  rider  picked  themselves  up  at  once  and  went  on 
to  the  finish. 

“  Before  the  season  ended,  however,  there  was  a  harder  day 
than  the  one  just  described — perhaps  the  hardest  in  Captain 
Cheape’s  Mastership  up  to  the  date  on  which  it  took  place,  the 
gth  of  March  (1889) — since  hounds  ran  almost  continuously,  and 
never  slowly,  for  the  space  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
although  they  changed  foxes  more  than  once.  Cathlaw  was  the 
fixture,  and  the  hunt  began  at  Longmuir,  whence  hounds  ran  by 
Bangour,  Drumcross  Craigs,  and  Limefield  to  Ballencrieff,  which 
they  reached  in  thirty-five  minutes’  time.  There  they  flashed  over 
the  line,  but  recovering  it,  carried  it  through  Cairnpapple,  and 
after  a  turn  by  the  Bishopbrae  strips,  ran  back  to  within  a 
couple  of  fields  of  West  Bangour,  many  of  the  field  having  ere 
this  had  to  cry  ‘  Enough  !  ’  Turning  back  through  Bangour, 
the  fox  was  viewed  repeatedly  as  he  led  the  hounds  by  the  Silver- 
mines,  Craigmailling,  and  Wairdlaw  to  B’ormie,  from  which, 
finding  no  shelter,  he  was  pursued  to  Longmuir,  and  from  that 


1  Vide  ‘  Sporting-  incidents  in  the  life  of  another  Tom  Smith,’  1867,  p.  89. 

2  ‘  Horse  and  Hound,’  15th  December  1888.  A  stone  in  the  Preston  wall 
bears  this  inscription:  “  W.  J.  D.  The  Dream.  8  Dec.  1888.”  The 
measurements  of  the  leap  as  these  were  made  at  the  time  by  Mr  F.  C. 
Grey,  Mr  Woodcock,  and  the  author  are  as  follows  : — 

From  taking-off  of  horse’s  hind-feet  to  centre  of  copestone  .  7'  11" 

From  centre  of  copestone  to  landing  of  horse’s  near  fore-foot  17'  2" 


The  wall  being  5'  in  height  on  the  taking-off  side,  1'  9"  in  breadth,  and 
7'  74"  in  height  on  the  landing  side. 
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again,  with  the  pace  undiminished,  by  the  Wilderness  strip  and 
over  much  of  the  line  taken  in  the  morning  to  Drumcross,  where 
hounds  were  stopped.1 

“  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  golden,  or  Three-mile  Town 
fox,  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  well  does 
he  deserve  particular  mention,  inasmuch  as  no  other,  it  may 
safely  be  stated,  provided  such  sport  as  he  did.  Born  in  the 
earths  on  the  canal-banks  near  Three-mile  Town  in  1886,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  hunted  by  Atkinson,  Beavan,  Cotesworth, 
R.  Cotesworth,  and  Mr  Cross  in  turn,  and  since,  because  of  his 
colour — always  ‘  bright  as  a  new  guinea  when  he  first  broke 
cover  ’ — he  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  it  is  probable  that  such 
was  the  case.  When  first  hunted  by  Cotesworth,  who  got  the 
horn  on  Beavan’s  accepting  service  under  Lord  Eglinton  in  1889, 
he  had  not  as  yet  attained  much  notoriety,  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
only  after  the  run  of  28th  January  1890  that  his  reputation  was 
fully  established.  On  that  occasion,  as  on  many  others  this 
season,  R.  Cotesworth,  who  was  then  living  at  Golfhall,  hunted 
hounds,  for  Cotesworth  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
collar-bone  when  jumping  a  fence  near  Dalmahoy  2  some  weeks 
before.  Hopetoun  House  was  the  fixture,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  hounds  were  put  into  the  coverts  at  Three-mile 
Town.  Finding  at  once,  they  broke  across  the  Linlithgow  road 
towards  Lampinsdug,  but  turning  left-handed,  recrossed  the  road 
and  went  on  by  Auldcathie  and  the  earths  which  the  fox  knew 
so  well,  to  Fawnspark.  Then  they  went  away,  crossed  the  Lin¬ 
lithgow  road  for  the  third  time,  and  passing  the  farms  of  Water- 
stone  and  Drumforth,  reached  the  policies  at  Binny.  To  the 
south  of  the  park,  Cotesworth,  on  wheels  and  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  viewed  the  fox  as  he  crossed  the  road  and  waved  the 
field  onwards  as  hounds  took  the  line  over  and  carried  it  by  East 
Broadlaw  towards  Forkneuk  close  to  the  village  of  Uphall.  From 
that  they  turned  right-handed,  and,  skirting  The  Law,  ran  on 
by  Burnbrae  and  through  the  roundels  at  Craigbinning,  pointing 
for  the  coverts  at  Bangour.  Turning  again,  however,  they 
crossed  the  Bathgate  road,  and  racing  over  the  old  grass  on 
Dechmont  Hill,  entered  the  strips  below  the  mansion-house. 
This  was  the  farthest  point  touched,  for  hounds  now  swung 
back,  recrossed  the  Bathgate  road,  and  brushing  through  the 
Moss  covert,  ran  up  to  Drumcross,  where,  at  ten  minutes  past 
five,  in  moonlight,  they  were  whipped  off  the  line.  The  distance 
as  the  crow  flies  from  Auldcathie  to  Dechmont  is  not  much 


1  ‘Horse  and  Hound,’  16th  March  1889. 

2  ‘The  Scotsman,’  31st  January  1890,  and  ‘Land  and  Water,’  20th 
February  1892. 
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over  five  miles,  but  as  hounds  ran  it  was  probably  little  short  of 
twelve,  while  as  the  pace  was  very  fast  throughout,  the  field 
was  considerably  tailed.  Mr  Blackwood,  who  was  acting  as 
Master  in  Captain  Cheape’s  absence,1  and  was  riding  a  son  of 
his  old  mare  Lady  Emma,  previously  mentioned,  had  a  bad 
fall  which  prevented  him  going  on.  Mr  C.  T.  Menzies,  Mr  Hugh 
Mosman,  and  many  others  got  no  farther  than  the  Bathgate 
road  where  hounds  first  crossed  it,  and  Mr  Robert  Usher  saw  no 
more  of  the  hunt  after  his  mare  Constance  stopped  with  him 
on  Dechmont  Hill,  where,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  save  her, 
she  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  But  it  was  a  fine  hunt  for  all 
that,  and  although  hounds  and  huntsmen  had  again  been  defeated, 
there  was  consolation,  if  not  actual  joy,  in  the  thought  that  the 
golden  fox  lived  to  run  another  day. 

“  Turning  from  the  sport  to  one  or  two  other  matters  deserv¬ 
ing  of  mention,  the  terms  upon  which  Captain  Cheape  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  this  season  (1889)  differed  somewhat  from  those 
originally  arranged.  Instead  of  receiving  all  subscriptions  and 
defraying  all  expenses  as  before,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sum  of 
£1000  should  be  paid  over  to  him  towards  meeting  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  establishment,  and  that  any  surplus  over  that 
sum  should  be  handed  to  a  special  committee,  to  be  administered 
in  defraying  the  expenses  connected  with  coverts  and  in  settling 
claims  for  damage.2 

“  This  committee,  which  was  guaranteed  a  sum  of  £300  by 
Lord  Hopetoun  and  several  other  subscribers,  consisted,  as 
originally  formed,  of  Mr  G.  F.  Melville,  Mr  Blackwood,  Mr  Dry- 
brough,  Mr  A.  Dudgeon,  Easter  Dalmeny ;  Mr  G.  R.  Glen- 
dinning,  Hatton  Mains ;  Mr  Leslie,  Boghall ;  Mr  A.  Reid,  The 
Haining  ;  Mr  R.  Stark,  New  Farm  ;  Mr  Usher,  and  Mr  George 
Younger  ;  3  and  although  contributions  came  in  readily  enough, 
the  fund  was  materially  increased  through  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Menzies  and  the  late  Mr  Hugh  Mosman,  who  got  many  a  sove¬ 
reign  and  half-sovereign  as  well  as  sums  of  smaller  amount  from 
their  friends  in  the  hunting  field.  By  the  autumn  of  1889,  Lord 
Hopetoun  had  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Victoria. 
This  necessitated  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Hunt  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  position  which  he  had  held  since  the  year  1880,  and 
Colonel  Shairp  of  Houston  was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  while  Lord  Torphichen’s  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
members.4  A  few  months  later.  Captain  Cheape  tendered  his 


1  See  cause  of  absence  explained  at  p.  r38. 

2  Minute-book,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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resignation,  and  early  in  February  (1890)  went  to  America  on 
business,  leaving  Mrs  Cheape,  with  the  help  of  Colonel  Anstruther 
Thomson,  to  take  charge  of  affairs  until  such  time  as  hunting 
should  come  to  an  end.1  Meantime  the  committee  was  occupied 
with  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  created  by  his  retirement,  and 
although  Mr  G.  F.  Melville  might  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
Master  had  he  so  chosen,  and  Mr  Usher  and  Mr  George  Usher 
had  indicated  their  willingness  to  come  forward  jointly,  the 
matter  was  set  at  rest  by  the  commission  of  the  management  to 
Mr  Cross  on  terms  similar  to  those  upon  which  it  had  first  been 
entrusted  to  Captain  Cheape.2  But  whereas  Captain  Cheape 
had  been  owner  of  the  pack  in  toto,  Mr  Cross  was  so  only  to  the 
extent  of  one-third ;  for  the  committee,  using  the  reserve  fund 
which  had  accumulated  in  their  hands  since  the  beginning  of 
Mr  Russel’s  second  season,  now  purchased  the  other  two-thirds 
on  behalf  of  the  country.”  3 


Before  giving  extracts  from  the  Journals  kept  by  the 
Master  and  Mistress  regarding  the  days  between  1887-1890, 
during  which  they  controlled  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirling¬ 
shire  Hunt  really  as  an  unofficial  sporting  partnership,  a 
reference  made  by  Mr  J.  H.  Rutherfurd  in  his  history  of  the 
pack  calls  for  elaboration.  I  refer  to  the  mention  of  a 
great  hunt  with  the  L.  and  S.,  when  they  found  a  good 
fox  at  Three-mile  Town.  There  was  a  sequel  to  it — 
a  story  oft  told  to  me.  The  Master,  owing  to  his  slight 
deafness,  never  heard  Beavan’s  horn  or  “  the  gone  away,” 
so  had  the  misfortune  of  not  only  being  left,  but  also  of 
never  seeing  hounds  again  that  day.  In  the  afternoon  he 
gave  up  a  fruitless  quest,  and  reluctantly  turned  for  home, 
followed  by  t|  couple  of  hounds,  which  had  joined  him, 
and  which  were  like  himself — “  out  of  it.”  Riding  back 
alone  to  the  kennels  at  Golfhall,  he  chafed  and  fumed  at 
the  conviction  that  a  great  hunt  had  been  missed.  Then 
he  began  to  feel  it  must  have  been  Beavan’s  fault ;  that 
he  had  not  blown  his  horn  as  he  slipped  away  on  the  tail 
o’  the  pack  ;  that  he  had  been  jealous  of  his  start,  and  so 
on.  By  the  time  the  Master’s  long  hack  to  Golfhall  was 
over  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  anger,  and 
expressed  the  thoughts  he  had  harboured  to  the  first  one 


1  Minute-book,  p.  55,  and  ‘  Eighty  Years’ 
Anstruther  Thomson,  1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 


Reminiscences,’  by  Colonel 


Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson.  Colonel  George  Clerk  Cheape.  1886. 
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he  met  at  the  kennels.  He  then  proceeded  home  very 
irritated,  disappointed,  annoyed,  and  crestfallen  across  the 
fields  to  Gogar  House.  My  mother  for  some  reason  was 
not  hunting  that  day,  and  was  at  home  when  he  arrived. 
She  listened  sympathetically,  for  she  knew  the  situation 
required  infinite  patience  and  “  good  hands.”  She  acted 
on  her  own  oft-repeated  advice,  “  Never  argue  with  an 
angry  man  ” — especially  a  disappointed  fox-hunter — for  she 
was  given  to  understand  there  was  no  absolution  for  Beavan. 
Late  in  the  evening,  when  she  thought  hounds  would  have 
returned,  she  quietly  slipped  off  across  the  fields  to  the 
kennels  to  hear  about  the  day  and  to  smooth  matters  over, 
fearing  the  Master’s  words,  expressed  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  might  have  been  passed  on  to  Beavan.  She  soon 
discovered  that  the  “  babblers,”  as  is  so  often  the  case,  had 
already  been  busy  “  throwing  their  tongues,”  instead  of 
using  restraint,  and  in  consequence  Beavan  was  sitting  dis¬ 
consolate  in  his  kitchen  at  Golfhall,  his  supper  untouched, 
and  poor  Mrs  Beavan  standing  silently  by,  both  fearing  the 
worst.  They  looked  up  and  smiled  sadly  as  my  mother 
entered.  She  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Beavan 
had  had  a  great  hunt,  and  returned  a  proud  man  after 
handling  his  fox,  only  to  hear  when  he  got  home,  tired  but 
happy,  that  he  was  in  disgrace  and  likely  to  lose  his  post — 
hasty  words  are  so  often  enlarged  upon,  and  sound  so 
different  when  repeated  by  another.  His  success,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  happiness  fell  to  zero,  and  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  bad  luck  of  the  Master,  which  was  no 
fault  of  the  huntsman.  He,  too,  was  chafing,  and  hinted 
to  my  mother  that  he  would  be  better  hunting  hounds  else¬ 
where.  So  between  Master  and  huntsman  to  receive  and 
to  give  notice  was  strong  in  the  atmosphere.  My  mother 
understood  human  nature,  so  could  appreciate  both  sides 
of  such  a  question,  and  the  feelings  of  two  tired,  irritated, 
and  disappointed  men.  Half  an  hour  later,  after  hearing 
the  whole  story,  she  reassured  Beavan,  and  left  him  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  well-earned  supper,  his  smile  no  longer  upside  down. 
Happy  in  her  mind  at  his  promise  not  to  worry  any  more, 
or  to  refer  to  what  he  had  heard  when  he  came  down  to 
Gogar  House  in  the  morning  to  see  his  master,  she  now 
returned  to  try  her  skill  with  the  olive  branch  at  home. 
Her  after-dinner  talk  with  the  Master  on  the  subject  was 
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perhaps  not  quite  so  easy  or  successful,  and  when  Beavan 
was  due  to  appear  the  next  morning,  she  was  still  not  at 
all  sure  how  the  interview  would  end.  The  Master  was 
sitting  at  his  writing-table  when  Beavan  was  announced, 
his  cheery  countenance  accompanied  by  that  delightful 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  seems  to  be  the  natural  inheritance 
of  almost  all  in  hunt  service.  His  mind  was  still  aglow  with 
thoughts  of  yesterday’s  hunt,  and  he  quickly  followed  up 
his  Master’s  rather  stiff  “  Good-morning,  Beavan,”  with 
“  Well,  Captain,  where-hever  did  yer  get  ta  ?  ”  Master  and 
huntsman  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  a  burst  of  cheery  laughter  the  Master  replied,  “  My 
own  fault,  Beavan.  I  must  have  been  wool-gathering.  I 
am  afraid  I  never  heard  your  horn.”  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers  ! 

In  her  Journal  my  mother  writes  of  another  incident 
mentioned  by  Mr  Rutherfurd  : — 

“  On  December  8th,  1888,  I  went  across  the  water  to  hunt  with 
the  Fife.  That  evening  I  heard  that  Jack  Drybrough  during 
a  great  hunt  with  the  L.  and  S.  had  jumped  the  Preston  Park 
wall  on  ‘  The  Dream  ’ — a  marvellous  performance,  but  he  is  a 
great  sportsman,  a  great  horseman,  and  a  gallant  man  to  hounds, 
and  ‘  The  Dream  ’  would  be  game  to  do  the  rest  when  it  was 
asked  of  him.” 

Now  let  us  run  heel- way  here  a  little  and  see  what  my 
mother  wrote  in  her  Journal  of  the  early  Linlithgow  and 
Stirlingshire  days  : — 

“  September  1st,  1887.  The  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  at 
Hopetoun.  The  first  morning  with  our  own  hounds.  Left  the 
kennels  at  Golfhall  at  5  a.m.  Had  a  capital  morning’s  work  ; 
young  hounds  did  well.” 

“  September  7th.  Crossed  the  water  for  a  day  with  the  Colonel 
(Anstruther  Thomson),  as  they  met  at  Wellfield  at  8  a.m.  Found 
on  our  hill.  Katie  and  Hugh  with  me.  Little  boys  (Ronald  and 
Leslie)  out  on  the  donkey.  Had  a  capital  gallop  to  Sawmill 
cover,  and  back  to  Wellfield,  and  killed  in  Pitlour.  We  were 
all  up  before  the  Colonel,  who  had  lost  us  for  a  time  ;  but  he  was 
there  all  right  when  we  killed,  and  Katie  and  Hugh  were  well 
blooded  by  him.” 

“  September  28th.  (L.  and  S.  H.)  at  Three-mile  Town.  I 
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rode  '  Slenderman.’  A  splendid  gallop  to  Longmuir.  We  after¬ 
wards  killed  a  badger  at  Binny.”  1 

“  October  5th.  (L.  and  S.)  Murieston.  A  fine  day.  The 
three  Misses  Thomson  of  Ratho  Hall  out  One  got  the  brush.” 

October  7th  (L.  and  S.  H.)  Ormiston.  A  nice  run  to  the 
Rinns  and  killed.  Beavan  had  a  nasty  fall,  and  I  feared  had  hurt 
his  back  badly.  I  came  home  early  with  him.”  2 

“  October  15th.  The  Fife  at  Orfitmuir.  Had  a  capital  hunt. 
Ronald  out  on  his  donkey,  and  was  blooded  by  Colonel  Thomson.” 

“  October  20th.  (L.  and  S.)  At  Balerno  Station.  Many  people 
out.  We  found  at  once,  and  went  right  away  over  the  Pentlands. 
Every  one  lost  the  hounds.  Mr  Blackwood  up  first  with  Cotes- 
worth.  Supposed  to  have  run  to  ground  in  Dreghorn  Woods.” 

“  October  24th.  We  met  at  home,  Gogar  House,  Midlothian. 
A  large  meet.  Every  one  out  from  Edinburgh.  The  baby’s  3  first 
appearance.  Got  a  tiny  pony  for  her  for  the  occasion,  and  she 
watched  the  meet,  clinging  safely  to  the  sheepskin  pad-saddle.” 

“  November  1st.  (L.  and  S.  H.)  Hopetoun.  I  rode  ‘  Topsy.’ 
Our  opening  meet  and  a  great  welcome.  Katie  and  Hugh  drove 
‘  Perth,’  and  Katie  rode  him  hunting  afterwards.  I  led  Hugh 
on  ‘  Little  Bell.’  He  carried  him  splendidly.  Had  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  day.  Plenty  of  galloping  about  Hopetoun  through  the 
parks.  A  good  hunt  and  a  kill,  which  pleased  every  one.  Got 
home  to  Golfhall  with  the  children  about  5  p.m.” 

"  November  18th.  The  Fife.  Captain  Middleton,  Master. 
Had  the  children  with  me.  Katie  on  ‘  Marmalade,’  and  Hugh 
on  ‘  Mona.’  Alex,  rode  ‘  Briefless  ’  in  case  I  wished  to  change.” 

An  interpolation  must  be  made  here.  “  Alex.”  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  my  mother’s  Journal,  is 
Cunningham,  lately  stud-groom  in  the  Fife  Hunt  stables. 
Writing  to  the  author  in  1919,  he  said  : — 

“  I  first  remember  Mrs  Cheape  in  the  spring  of  1887  when  I 
was  at  the  L.  and  S.  Kennels,  when  Mr  Graham  Menzies  was 
Master  and  Captain  Cheape  was  taking  them  on.  I  was  riding 


1  This  badger  was  stuffed  and  is  still  in  the  billiard-room  at  Bentley. 

2  Many  years  after,  when  “The  Squire”  and  Beavan  were  chatting 
over  past  days  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Bentley,  I  remember  this  serious 
fall  being  referred  to.  “Yes,  Squire,”  said  Beavan,  “I  nearly  lost  my 
brush  that  time  !  ” 

3  I.e.,  the  author. 
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second  horse  to  Mr  Menzies,  who  had  been  married  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  that  year.  He  went  abroad  and  did  not  hunt 
any  more  that  season,  and  gave  Mrs  Cheape  the  use  of  his  hunters 
till  the  end  of  the  season.  She  used  to  come  and  hunt  three  days 
a  week.  I  had  always  to  take  on  her  horses  for  her  and  hunt 
with  her,  and  bring  the  horses  home.  She  was  said  to  be  at  that 
time  the  best  horsewoman  living,  and  she  did  go  well.  She  was 
well  mounted,  as  Mr  Menzies  kept  the  best  of  hunters.  The  day 
Mr  Menzies  was  married  Captain  Cheape  brought  over  the  West 
of  Fife  Hounds  (he  was  Master  of  them,  but  was  giving  them 
up  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  take  over  the  L.  and  S.)  to  hunt  at 
Hopetoun  House.  Jim  Beavan  was  huntsman,  Jack  Raby  and 
Tom  Harding  the  whips.  (Tom  Harding  came  from  Worcester¬ 
shire,  and  was,  I  think,  all  his  life  with  Mrs  Cheape,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  is  at  Bentley  still.)  They  brought  their  own  horses, 
but  Captain  and  Mrs  Cheape  were  mounted  from  the  L.  and  S. 
kennels.  They  had  a  good  day,  and  killed  a  brace  of  foxes. 
Mrs  Cheape  took  me  to  London  to  attend  to  her  saddle-horses. 
She  used  to  ride  in  the  Row,  and  frequently  I  went  up  to  the 
Park  in  the  evening  when  she  was  riding,  and  standing  by  the 
rails  I  often  heard  ladies  and  gentlemen  say  to  one  another, 

‘  This  is  Mrs  Cheape  coming,  the  best  horsewoman  in  London.’ 
My  mistress  of  those  days  was  the  most  kind-hearted  lady  I  ever 
served  under.  When  in  London,  as  often  as  three  times  a  week 
she  sent  me  to  a  theatre  or  music  hall,  and  three  times  she  sent 
me  to  Epsom  on  Derby  day.  She  liked  every  one  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  and  seemed  to  believe  in  the  saying  ‘  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  !  ’  It  would  be  a  much  brighter  world  if 
we  had  more  of  her  kind  in  it.  She  made  every  one  welcome 
who  came  out  with  her  hounds  both  in  Fife  and  Worcestershire. 
She  was  as  pleased  to  see  the  small  farmers  riding  their  hacks 
or  harness  cobs  as  if  they  had  been  dukes  or  earls.” 

As  has  already  been  stated,  my  mother  was  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  his  Aide-de-Chasse  ”  by  my  father.  She  had  so 
successfully  deputised  for  him  in  Fife  that  he  had  perfect 
confidence  in  handing  over  the  control  of  the  Linlithgow 
and  Stirlingshire  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  last  season 
(1889-90),  circumstances  compelled  him  to  go  abroad.  That 
great  sportsman — tutor  and  friend  of  my  mother, — the  im¬ 
mortal  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  records  in  his  ‘  Reminis¬ 
cences  ’  how  he  was  asked  to  give  my  mother  some  assist¬ 
ance  if  necessary.  He  writes  : — 

“  26th  of  August  [1888  ?].  My  dear  friend,  Francis,  Lord 
Rosslyn,  died  at  Dysart,  and  was  buried  at  Roslin  Chapel. 
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“  George  Cheape  was  at  this  time  Master  of  the  Linlithgow 
and  Stirlingshire  Hounds.  He  went  to  America  to  look  after  his 
property,  leaving  Mrs  Cheape  in  command,  and  asked  me  to  go 
over  sometimes  to  help  her.  Ned  Cotesworth  was  huntsman, 
and  his  brother  whipped-in  to  him.  They  had  pretty  good  sport 
all  the  season.  I  often  went  over  and  rode  George  Cheape’s  horses, 
and  stayed  in  Edinburgh  at  the  New  Club.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  horses  were  sold  at  Leicester,  and  Mr  Cross  succeeded 
as  Master.” 

On  Wednesday,  24th  June  1888,  not  long  before  my 
father’s  departure,  his  regiment  proceeded  to  Edinburgh 
in  marching  order.  Again  from  his  Journal  I  quote : — 

“  Messrs  Swan  put  up  all  the  horses  at  their  Haymarket 
premises.  Colonel  Thesiger  came  round  at  stables.  The  regi¬ 
ment  dined  at  the  School-house.  The  officers  dined  at  the  New 
Club,  amongst  them  Carnegie,  Stevens,  Lord  Melgund,  Charlie 
Cunningham,  myself,  and  Elliot  of  Border  Rifles.  The  regiment 
marched  past  in  the  same  place  as  it  did  twenty-one  years  ago 
before  the  Queen  and  Lord  Rosslyn  (late  9th  Lancers)  as  Hon. 
Colonel.  An  awful  day  of  rain  ;  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin 
and  very  cold.  A  force  of  40,000  volunteers  marched  past  that 
day,  assembled  from  every  county  in  Scotland.  Many  travelled 
all  night  in  wet  uniforms,  and  did  not  get  home  till  next  day. 
Not  a  few  chills  terminating  in  death  were  ascribed  to  this 
exposure,  old  Colonel  Davidson  of  Tulloch  being  one  of  those 
who  died  of  it.  I  can  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  I  saw  him  then, 
Wolfe  Murray,  of  Craigluthie,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Scottish 
Queen’s  Bodyguard,  wearing  a  three-cornered  hat,  the  water 
streaming  down  on  to  his  nose  and  grey  beard.  The  crowd  was 
immense,  the  low  hills  below  Arthur’s  Seat  black  with  spectators. 
An  old  woman  in  her  Sunday  best,  who  had  come  from  far  to  see 
her  son  march  past  before  the  Queen,  took  up  her  position  early, 
the  morning  being  fine.  About  noon  the  rain  began  and  became 
heavy,  so,  regardless  of  those  around  her,  the  old  woman  turned 
her  outside  skirt  over  her  head.  Some  men  near  began  joking 
her  for  showing  her  ankles.  She  gravely  turned  to  them,  and 
said,  ‘  Young  men,  my  legs  are  fifty  years  old  and  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  my  bonnet’s  new.’  ” 

When  my  father  had  command  of  the  St  Andrews  troop, 
he  writes  : — 

“  I  recruited  several  men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellfield, 
notably  Blyth  of  Colzie,  and  James  Thom  of  Ledenur quart. 
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On  my  being  appointed  to  Cupar,  these  men  thought  themselves 
deserted  by  me,  and  with  much  difficulty  I  had  them  transferred. 
They  had  to  lose  their  promotion  stripes,  and  began  again  in 
their  new  troop  as  privates,  but  they  soon  recovered  their  posi¬ 
tions.  ...  I  generally  got  Jim  Drummond  (afterwards  Lord 
Strathallan)  to  come  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  toasting 
my  old  comrade  Sergeant  Hall,  the  landlord  of  the  Victoria  Hotel 
at  Perth.  He  catered  for  us,  and  we  dined  at  his  house.  He 
did  us  well  in  every  way.  The  toast  list  was  very  lengthy.  Many 
songs  were  sung,  and  the  evening  from  seven  to  twelve  passed 
very  enjoyably.  Being  in  the  chair,  I  had  many  speeches  to 
make.  Maude  ably  helped  me  in  all  my  interests  with  the  Fife 
Light  Horse  whenever  it  was  possible,  just  as  she  did  with  regard 
to  the  hounds.  All  over  the  country  people  had  rides  or  menages 
made  at  their  places,  and  heads  and  posts,  flags  for  serpentine, 
and  single  and  double  rides.  The  family  took  it  up,  and  Maude 
taught  the  children  daily  to  practice  their  ponies,  she  herself 
schooling  the  hunters  and  hacks  in  the  same  way.  It  was  good 
for  them  and  the  quads.  We  had  an  organ  that  played  Mony- 
musk  to  trot  to,  and  Bonnie  Dundee  to  canter.  The  boys  got 
hold  of  some  Japanese  swords,  which,  being  very  sharp,  were 
voted  dangerous.  We  took  all  these  over  to  Cammo,1  where  we 
lived  in  1888,  when  I  hunted  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
country,  and  Arthur  Annesley,2  who  was  commanding  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  lived  with  us.  He  was  also  Jim’s  great  friend,  a 
delightful  fellow,  wise  in  all  his  ways.  He  said  he  used  to  be 
much  amused  at  our  rides  ;  his  A.D.C.,  ‘  Darby  ’  Griffith,  too, 
lent  a  hand.  The  children  could  not  understand  *  Aide-de-camp,’ 
and  christened  him  ‘  the  Unicong,’  much  to  his  amusement. 
Colonel  Thomson  and  I  attended  one  of  the  Lord  High  Chief 
Commissioner’s  levees.  Lord  Hopetoun  that  year  had  helped  to 
escort  him  to  the  convocation  of  the  Saints.  I  had  squadron 
drill  and  lunch  at  Wellfield  one  year.  All  the  countryside  came 
to  see,  and  it  was  most  successful,  with  a  good  lunch  to  follow. 
John  Gilmour  often  had  meetings  of  that  sort,  concluding  with 
sports,  and  many  a  pleasant  outing  have  the  troopers  had  at 
Montrave.  No  doubt  the  regiment  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  county,  especially  the  farmers.  The  young  men  meet  the 
best,  and  get  well  set  up  and  educated  into  what  they  should  be — 
smart  well-set-up  gentlemen — and  a  certain  discipline  at  the 
same  time  as  to  how  they  should  behave  on  and  off  parade.” 


1  This  fine  old  mansion  is  now  tenantless  and  its  park  a  golf  course. 

2  Formerly  A.D.C.  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lieut.  -  General 
Arthur  Lyttelton  Annesley  has  died  at  Weybridge,  aged  eighty-six.  He 
fought  at  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea  in  1855,  and  accompanied  King 
Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  during  his  tour  in  India  in  1875-76. 


“The  Squire”  with  her  Two  Eldest  Children,  Katie  and  Hugh, 
at  Cammo,  Midlothian.  1888. 


“The  Squire”  on  “  Boadicea.” 
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Even  though  he  had  to  be  abroad,  my  father  found  a  way 
of  getting  a  hunt,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  the 
sport.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  : — 

“  I  had  a  wild  hunt  and  excellent  run  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
Prairie  Cattle  Company  property  in  Colorado,  America,  of  which 
company  I  was  a  Director.  I  was  staying  at  the  ranches,  and 
amongst  other  matters  discussing  with  the  manager  how  the 
wolves  that  were  committing  sad  depredations  amongst  the  calves 
were  to  be  kept  down.  There  was  a  professional  huntsman  who 
hunted  the  country  and  was  paid  by  results,  his  subscription 
being  made  up  amongst  the  neighbouring  ranches.  I  started 
at  daybreak  to  see  how  he  conducted  his  business  one  day  mounted 
on  one  of  the  cowboy  ponies,  and  on  a  Mexican  saddle,  and 
with  huge  wooden  stirrups— I  rode  in  breeches  and  gaiters.  All 
who  were  out  had  leather  overalls,  and  they  were  very  necessary, 
for  there  was  not  much  left  of  my  gaiters  by  the  time  I  got  back. 
The  huntsman  was  a  rough-bearded  chap  in  flannel  shirt,  and 
he  had  3J  couple  of  hounds.  He  seemed  to  know  where  to  find, 
and  we  very  soon  struck  the  drag  of  a  wolf,  which  led  us  to  a 
thorny  thicket  out  from  which  broke  our  quarry.  He  lolloped 
along  very  quietly  before  the  hounds,  but  the  pace  was  pretty 
good  really.  He  led  us  over  and  through  a  very  rough  country, 
over  and  along  rocky  ridges,  hillsides  covered  with  cedars,  down 
ravines,  across  dried-up  water-courses,  and  through  thick  prickly 
jungle.  My  horse  was  very  clever,  and  seemed  to  know  best 
himself  where  to  go.  We  crossed  a  plateau  of  smooth  slippery 
rock,  which  he  skated  over,  and  down  an  awful  place  about 
20  feet.  I  don’t  know  how  he  kept  his  feet.  I  kept  as  near  the 
huntsman  as  I  could.  At  last,  really  without  a  check,  the  hounds 
ran  up  to  the  wolf  and  brought  him  to  bay  in  a  corner  amongst 
some  rocks.  The  huntsman  rode  up  and  called  them  off,  and  shot 
the  wolf  with  his  revolver — a  great  big  grey  fellow.  We  had 
run  about  12  miles  over  a  most  varied  country,  sometimes 
dead  level,  sandy,  or  rather  dusty  plain.  The  wolf  was  quite 
fat ;  I  wonder  how  he  stood  up  so  long.  Sometimes  over  30 
wolves  are  killed  in  the  season  ;  litters  are  always  destroyed  when 
found.  Besides  the  grey  wolf  they  kill  coyotes,  rather  like  Indian 
jackals.  I  thought  this  a  capital  run,  but  it  was  sheer  business, 
no  field  and  no  fun,  beyond  the  very  exhilarating  gallop.  I  don’t 
think  the  hounds,  which  were  big  coarse  foxhounds  (cross),  touched 
the  wolf.  Too  much  afraid  of  him.” 

When  the  “  Master  ”  went  abroad  the  family  left  Cammo 
House,  and  were  installed  once  more  at  Wellfield.  My 
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mother  used  to  “  cross  the  water  ”  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  hunt  with  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire,  some¬ 
times  arriving  at  the  kennels  to  breakfast  on  a  hunting 
morning.  She  had  her  own  rooms  there,  kept  with  pride 
for  her  by  Mrs  Cotesworth.  After  seeing  hounds  “  drawn,” 
she  would  hack  on  with  them,  returning  after  hunting  to 
stay'  the  night  at  Golfhall,  and  occasionally  with  her  great 
friends,  the  Misses  Thomson,  at  Ratho  Hall.  So  with  this 
readily  given  hospitality  and  her  rooms  at  the  kennels,  the 
deputy-Master  had  "  two  homes  from  home  ”  to  come  to 
until  the  finish  of  that  season,  which  was  also  the  finish 
of  my  father’s  Mastership  of  the  L.  and  S. 

The  Hunt  Ball  that  year  was  an  event  still  talked  of. 
As  “  Master,”  my  mother  wore  a  red  coat  with  white  fac¬ 
ings,  fashioned  to  her  own  style,  and  worn  with  a  black 
velvet  skirt.  She  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  flowers  by  the  members  of  the  Hunt,  designed  in  scarlet 
and  white — the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Hunt  colours. 

During  this  season  with  the  L.  and  S.  my  elder  sister  and 
brother,  Katie  and  Hugh,  often  came  over  to  hunt  with  her, 
and  spent  many  happy  evenings  at  the  kennels.  Colonel 
Thomson  frequently  arrived  early  from  Edinburgh  on  a 
hunting  morning  to  hack  on  with  the  hounds  and  the  kennel 
“  party.” 

Mrs  Cotesworth  (the  huntsman’s  wife)  was  a  wonderful 
cook,  and  in  after  years  “  The  Squire,”  when  speaking  of 
these  days,  used  to  tell  of  the  long  hacks,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  arrival  at  Golfhall.  Despite  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Mrs  Cotesworth  always  had  dinner  perfectly  cooked, 
whether  they  got  home  at  5  or  8  o’clock,  and  it  was  always 
ready  as  soon  as  they  were  changed.  Out  hunting  at  Barnton 
one  very  cold  day,  Katie  and  Hugh  were  walking  about 
trying  to  keep  their  ponies  and  themselves  a  little  warm 
in  a  snowstorm,  while  hounds  were  also  trying  to  hunt  in 
the  park  on  a  sportless  day.  Some  one  overheard  the  chil¬ 
dren  say  one  to  the  other,  “  Won’t  it  be  nice  when  we  get 
back  to  Golfhall  ?  ”  The  answer  was,  “  Yes,  I  wish  we  were 
there  now  eating  Mrs  Cotesworth’s  roast  chicken  and  bread 
sauce.”  During  the  three  years  of  his  Mastership  my  father 
made  many  improvements  to  both  kennels  and  stables, 
including  the  innovation  of  a  "  pew  ”  in  the  feeding-house 
and  a  bath  for  hounds’  feet  in  the  yard.  The  former  is  a 
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little  box-like  apartment,  built  out  from  the  wall,  in  which 
visitors  can  stand  (or  sit)  to  watch  hounds  fed  without 
getting  splashed  from  the  hungry  diners  as  the  pack  enjoy 
the  good  fare  from  the  coppers — that  excellent  mixture  of 
porridge  and  broth  with  a  certain  amount  of  meat  mixed. 
Of  this  Beavan  used  to  say,  “  That  bit  o’  meat  gives  to  a 
hound’s  palate  the  same  appetising  effect  as  salt  to  an  egg 
for  ourselves  !  ”  The  other  institution  (which  I  believe  was 
partly  Beavan’s  idea),  the  bath  for  hounds’  feet  in  the  outer 
yard,  was  used  every  time  hounds  came  into  kennel.  As  they 
enter  from  the  grass  yard,  a  small  iron  gate  is  swung  across 
between  the  outside  door  and  the  rail  of  this  little  ford, 
which  is  sunk  and  railed  off  to  the  left  2  feet  or  so  below 
the  level  of  the  flagged  floor.  It  contains  fresh  clean  water 
a  few  inches  deep,  and  the  pack  walk  through  this  on  their 
way  to  the  inner  yard  and  lodging  rooms.  This  idea  1  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  is  a  preventative  against  any  grit  or 
other  irritating  matter  remaining  between  their  toes  when 
they  have  returned  to  kennels,  either  after  hunting  or  when 
walking  out,  and  so  enables  them  to  settle  contentedly  on 
their  benches. 

Now  for  some  stories  regarding  these  young  days.  In 
November  1887  General  Annesley  was  staying  with  us  at 
Gogar  House,  our  headquarters  during  the  Linlithgow  and 
Stirlingshire  Mastership.  He  remembered  it  was  his  little 
godson’s  birthday  on  the  15th,  so,  calling  the  boy  to  him,  he 
said,  “  Hughie,  little  man,  it  is  a  godfather’s  job  to  give 
his  godson  a  present  when  birthdays  come  round.  What 
would  you  like  when  your  day  comes  next  week  ?  ”  Little 
Hugh  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
“  I’ll  go  and  ask  mother.”  His  godfather  smiled  and  said, 
“  Right  you  are  !  ”  My  mother,  who  was  writing  in  a 
little  room  adjoining,  heard  this  conversation,  and  was 
much  amused.  When  Hugh  asked  the  question  she  had 
a  ready  answer,  saying,  “  As  you  now  have  a  pair  of  ponies 
and  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  little  phaeton  to  drive  them 
in,  I  should  ask  your  godfather  for  a  whip,  or  perhaps  a 

1  Many  years  before  the  famous  old  Duke  of  Cleveland,  when  Master 
of  the  Raby  Hunt,  had  a  somewhat  similar  device  at  Londonderry  House, 
on  what  is  now  the  Bedale  country.  Tradition  says  he  filled  a  sunken  place, 
through  which  hounds  passed,  with  broth  to  induce  them  to  lick  their  feet 
when  they  had  retired  to  their  benches  after  feeding. 
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harness  bridle  for  ‘  Bell/  as  she  has  such  a  small  head.” 
Hugh  returned  to  his  godfather  still  a  little  thoughtful,  but 
with  all  confidence  placed  two  small  hands  upon  his  knees, 
and,  looking  up  at  him,  his  little  face  full  of  fascinating 
appeal,  said,  “  I’ve  got  two  ponies  and  I’m  going  to  have 
a  carriage  to  drive  them  in.  Please,  I’d  like  a  new  set  of 
double  harness  for  them,  and  then  I  can  drive  you  about.” 
This  revised  and  amended  request  might  have  been  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  adviser  in  the  next  room,  but  not  so  in  this 
case,  as  the  fairy  godfather  was  delighted  over  the  boy’s 
request,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  brown  double  harness  with 
brass  mountings  duly  arrived  in  time  for  the  15th.  Years 
afterwards  this  little  set  of  harness  was  always  used  by 
“  The  Squire  ”  for  her  little  pony  turnout,  and  about  1910, 
when  motors  were  more  freely  used  at  Bentley,  she  pre¬ 
sented  ponies  and  all  complete  to  the  Duchess  of  Westminster 
to  give  to  her  children.  In  1918,  following  Hugh’s  tragic 
death  (to  which  fuller  reference  will  be  made  in  its  proper 
place),  the  Duchess  wrote  to  “  The  Squire,”  and  most 
kindly  suggested  that  the  little  carriage  and  pair  and  this 
original  little  set  of  harness  might  be  sent  back  and  given 
to  Hugh’s  baby  son.  Needless  to  say,  “  The  Squire  ”  was 
much  touched  by  this  very  sweet  and  generous  thought  of 
her  grandson.  They  arrived  at  Bentley,  and  thence  went 
to  Forfarshire,  where  they  became  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  little  boy  and  his  sisters.  Though  the  ponies  and 
carriage  have  been  changed  with  the  past  years,  the  original 
set  of  harness  is  the  same  as  given  to  their  father  by  General 
Annesley  when  his  small  godson  chose  his  own  birthday 
gift  at  Gogar  House  in  1887. 

Once  when  a  well-known  circus  came  to  Edinburgh,  my 
mother,  who  had  a  great  love  for  such  entertainment,  went 
with  two  of  her  family,  and  afterwards  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  see  the  horses  and  ponies  which  they  had  watched 
performing,  one  little  white  Arab  pony  and  a  very  large 
donkey  having  particularly  attracted  the  children’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  manager  of  the  circus  was  most  obliging,  not 
only  by  showing  them  all  the  animals  but  also  relating  some 
little  history  about  each  one  and  how  they  learned  their 
tricks.  Coming  to  the  little  white  pony,  he  said,  “  This 
one  has  been  a  great  disappointment,  for  he  will  not  learn 
any  other  trick  than  to  stand  on  the  big  drum,  and  the 
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donkey  won’t  do  much  either.  He’s  merely  an  interesting 
exhibit  as  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.”  My  mother 
asked  the  manager  if  they  were  for  sale.  “  Yes,”  he  said  ; 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  part  with  both  of  them,  and  so 
she  effected  a  deal  forthwith,  and  pony  and  donkey  were  sent 
up  to  Scott  &  Croall’s  to  “  wait  till  called  for.”  My  father 
happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  no  unusual  news 
to  him  to  hear,  as  he  did  from  a  friend,  that  “  The  Squire  ” 
had  bought  a  horse,  which  had  been  sent  to  Croall’s.  He 
was  also  told  that  a  groom  from  Cammo  1  was  coming  to 
take  it  out  there.  Thinking  this  over,  my  father  decided 
it  would  be  much  pleasanter  for  him  to  ride  back  to  Cammo 
than  to  return  by  train.  So  he  walked  up  to  the  Repository 
and  asked  for  Mr  Croall.  On  greeting  him  he  said,  “  I  believe 
my  wife  has  bought  a  new  horse,  and,  as  I’m  just  going  out 
to  Cammo,  I  can  ride  it  out  for  her.”  Mr  Croall’s  face  lighted 
up  with  amusement  as  he  said,  “  Well,  Captain  Cheape,  there 
are  two  purchases  here  belonging  to  your  lady,  but  I  don’t 
think  you  would  like  to  be  seen  riding  out  of  Edinburgh  on 
either  of  them  !  ” — with  which  my  father  agreed  when  he 
saw  his  prospective  hacks.  The  donkey  and  the  little  Arab 
pony  both  went  to  Wellfield,  where  they  became  great 
pets.  Both  proved  most  useful,  and  were  regularly  ridden 
and  driven  by  the  family. 

When  out  for  a  ride  one  day  with  Hugh  and  Leslie,  my 
mother  turned  in  at  a  lodge  gate  on  the  chance  of  finding 
some  friends  at  home  who  lived  about  six  miles  from 
the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Kennels.  Yes,  they  were 
in,  and  a  cheery  invitation  extended  to  stay  for  tea.  So 
ponies  were  put  up,  and  all  trooped  in.  Amongst  other  news 
at  tea-time  they  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  new  little  baby 
girl,  the  first  of  the  family.  She  was  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
and  duly  appeared'  for  “  baby -worship  ”  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  My  two  little  brothers  were  not  interested,  and 
preferred  to  gaze  out  of  the  window.  Holding  the  baby  in 
her  arms,  the  proud  mother  turned  to  look  for  them,  so 
my  mother  called  her  boys  to  her,  and  the  baby’s  mother 
said,  “  I  think  my  wee  girlie  will  just  be  the  right  age  for 
a  little  wife  for  Leslie  some  day.”  Leslie  looked  up,  hearing 
his  name,  and  smiled — his  only  response  ! — no  doubt  feeling 

1  Cammo — near  Barnton — was  another  of  our  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
homes  in  1888. 
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that  "  some  day  ”  was  a  long  way  off  and  there  was  no  need 
for  immediate  reply  or  concern.  Glancing  at  Hugh,  how¬ 
ever,  the  good  lady  recanted,  and  said,  “  Ah,  but  I  forgot ; 
Hughie  is  the  eldest,  and  therefore  should  have  first  choice  !  ” 
Hugh’s  eyes  opened  wide,  his  little  face  full  of  horror  and 
anxiety  as  he  turned  away  with  a  shudder,  saying,  “  Oh  no  ! 
Leslie  can  have  It  !  ” 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  all  of  us  to  have  the  intimate 
friendship  and  affection  of  that  great  sportsman,  the  late 
Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  who  was  in  so  many  ways 
closely  bound  up  as  an  ally  with  the  sporting  history  of  the 
family  from  very  early  days.  Of  course  we  all  looked  upon 
him  as  a  hero,  and  placed  him  on  a  pedestal,  which,  of 
course,  he  well  deserved.  As  the  writer  of  one  of  his  obituary 
notices  saw  him,  “  The  late  Colonel  J.  Anstruther  Thomson 
of  Charleton  was  the  greatest  Master  of  Hounds  England 
has  ever  known.  He  hunted  the  Pytchley,  Atherstone,  and 
other  crack  English  packs,  and  was  Master  of  the  Fife 
Hounds  from  1858  to  1863,  and  again  from  1873  to  1882.” 

Apropos  of  the  Colonel,  or  the  Laird,  as  my  mother  always 
called  him,  and  the  training  we  all  had  to  be  observant,  here 
is  a  little  story  : — 

Once  when  “  The  Squire  ”  and  Colonel  Thomson  were 
riding  home  with  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  (during 
my  mother’s  deputy-Mastership  in  1889),  accompanied  by 
my  brother  Hugh,  the  boy's  eyes  spied  a  small  hole  in  the 
Colonel’s  top-boot.  After  a  little  consideration  he  thought 
he  had  better  give  information  about  it  !  So  trotting  along¬ 
side  the  tall  sportsman,  who  was  riding  with  my  mother, 
Hugh  called  up  from  his  pony,  “  Colonel  Thomson,  you’ve 
got  a  wee  hole  in  your  boot.”  Looking  down  at  his  boot 
and  then  at  the  small  informant,  he  replied  with  a  smile, 
which  had  a  touch  of  pathos  in  it,  “  Have  I,  my  lad  ?  Per¬ 
haps  there’s  a  bigger  one  in  my  pocket  !  ”  “  The  Squire  ” 

used  to  say  she  was  proud  to  think  she  had  held  the  stirrup 
leathers  of  two  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  in  the  history 
of  the  chase  whilst  they  mounted — to  wit,  the  Rev.  Jack 
Russell  and  Colonel  Jack  Anstruther  Thomson.  Although 
the  Colonel  was  such  a  tall  man  and  consequently  heavy, 
yet  he  “  rode  light.”  My  mother  used  often  to  tell  us  as 
an  object-lesson  how  she  had  seen  her  old  friend  change 
on  to  a  whipper-in’s  tired-out  horse  at  the  end  of  a  day, 
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and  how  with  the  Colonel  in  the  saddle  riding  twice  the 
weight,  he  would  get  it  home  quite  cheery  and  with  its  ears 
pricked. 

Colonel  Thomson  won  respect  wherever  he  went,  and 
there  was  very  little  he  could  not  do.  One  night  as  he  was 
returning  from  hunting  he  noticed  his  horse  had  lost  a 
shoe.  Calling  at  a  village  smithy  he  asked  to  have  the  shoe 
put  on.  With  rather  a  scowling  face  the  smith  remarked 
“  that  it  was  past  work  hours.”  “  Then  let  me  have  the 
forge,  will  ye  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel.  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
So  the  M.F.H.  blew  up  the  dying  fire,  picked  out  a  suit¬ 
able  shoe  from  the  heap  of  old  ones,  fired  and  shaped  it, 
and  put  it  on  his  horse  every  bit  as  well  as  any  farrier,  the 
smith  standing  by  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  watching 
him.  When  the  Colonel  turned  his  horse  to  go,  the  smith 
put  out  his  hand,  saying,  “  I  admire  ye.  If  you  stands  for 
Parliament  next  election,  it  won’t  be  my  fault  if  you’re  not 
at  the  top  of  the  poll.” 

The  Colonel  always  referred  to  my  mother  as  “  My  Lady.” 
The  name  sounded  a  note  of  great  charm  as  he  said  it. 
His  friendship  was  a  very  real  one  to  all  at  Wellfield, 
and  to  us  he  was  “  Our  Colonel  Thomson.”  Once  my 
mother  gave  him  a  weight-carrying  Mull  cob  named  “  Clans¬ 
man,”  which  he  had  greatly  admired  out  hunting.  He 
arranged  to  come  to  Wellfield  to  fetch  him  and  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  “  Clansman  ”  was  to  return  to 
Charleton.  Miss  Isabel  Bruce  (whom  he  afterwards  married 
as  his  second  wife)  was  also  a  great  friend  of  “  The  Squire’s,” 
and  was  staying  at  Wellfield  when  he  arrived.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  the  Colonel  went  to  my  mother,  his  hand¬ 
some  face  aglow  with  happiness,  and  said,  “  My  lady, 
'  Clansman  ’  is  going  to  be  a  wedding  present  after  all !  ” 
And  thus  was  the  secret  first  announced.  Needless  to  say, 
she  treasured  the  memory  of  this  day,  and  appreciated 
such  a  compliment  to  her  friendship,  for  there,  on  that 
Sunday  in  the  morning-room  at  Wellfield,  a  happiness  was 
shared  by  all  as  only  real  friends  know  how. 

Inseparable  from  our  young  days,  and  certainly  happily 
remembered  by  scores  of  others  then  young,  was  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  concertina.  This  enlivened  many  and  many  an 
evening  too.  It  was  during  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
days  my  mother  used  to  go  in  to  Edinburgh  for  music  lessons, 
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and  it  was  there  she  learned  to  play  the  concertina,  which 
was  always  such  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  incidentally  others, 
especially  in  after  years.  She  once  told  a  farmer  when  out 
hunting  with  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  what  she  was 
learning  to  play.  “  Ay  ;  fancy  that  now  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  but 
are  you  no  getting  too  old  to  enjoy  taking  lessons  on  a  new 
instrument  ?  ”  To  this  my  mother  rather  neatly  retorted  : 
“  Well,  you  see,  I’m  preparing  for  old  age  by  learning  it !  ” 
She  did  learn  to  play  very  beautifully,  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  such  music  meant  a  great  deal  to  her  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  Her  first  concertina  she  bought  in  Edinburgh  with 
the  money  she  received  for  a  collie  dog  which  took  a  “  First  ” 
at  the  Edinburgh  Show,  and  was  sold  for  £25.  This  amount 
purchased  her  first  choice  in  concertinas,  and  to  it  was 
secured  that  day  a  label  bearing  her  name  and  address  at 
the  Kennels,  Golfhall.  This  label  has  remained  to  this  day 
tied  to  the  case  of  that  same  instrument.  I  have  it  in  safe 
keeping,  for  in  it  are  centred  many  happy  memories  and 
sentiments,  both  past  and  present.  By  her  love  of  music 
and  of  art,  and  by  studying  these  while  she  was  young, 
“  The  Squire  ”  laid  a  store  of  happiness  within  herself  for 
after  years.  She  truly  understood  how  to  prepare  for  “  the 
return  journey  in  life.” 

Those  days  at  Golfhall  held  some  very  happy  memories, 
and  in  after  years  “  The  Squire  ”  loved  to  relive  them  and 
to  recall  stories  about  the  L.  and  S.  country,  the  kind  friends 
who  lived  there,  and  those  genial  spirits  who  joined  in  the 
sport. 

When  the  hounds  were  handed  over  to  Mr  Adam  Cross, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  L.  and  S.  Hunt  presented  my  mother 
with  a  silver  hunting-horn,  bearing  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Presented  to  Mrs  Cheape  of  Wellfield  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Linlithgow  &  Stirling¬ 
shire  Hunt  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
appreciation  of  her  efforts  to  assist  sport  in 
the  county  during  the  years  ’87-90,  when 
Captain  Cheape  was  Master  of  these  hounds.” 


On  the  same  occasion  my  mother  presented  Mr  Adam 
Cross  with  a  hunting-horn  as  a  token  of  good  luck  on  taking 
over  the  Mastership.  My  mother  refers  to  these  days  in 
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a  letter  she  wrote  to  me  from  Bentley  in  March  1919  (eight 
months  before  her  death),  when  she  says  : — 

“  Delighted  with  your  letter  and  enclosed  cutting  of  the  meet 
of  the  old  L.  and  S.  H.  Those  were  happy  days  formerly,  but 
attended  by  some  hard  work  for  me  at  times — when  your  father 
was  abroad, — but,  then,  I  was  well  able  for  it,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure,  and  in  the  interest  of  sport  it  was  also  a  labour  of  love. 
The  dear  Ratho  ladies 1 — then  as  now,  ever  true  friends, — how  I 
wish  I  could  join  you  and  see  them  again  ;  but  travelling  these 
days  is  impossible.” 

During  those  days  of  War  (in  1917),  naval  duties  brought 
my  husband  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  My  first  day  with  the 
L.  and  S.  at  that  time  was  on  foot,  and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  receive  a  real  welcome  and  much  kindness  to 
follow  from  many  members  of  the  Hunt,  who  treasured 
those  happy  past  days  in  which  both  my  mother  and  father 
played  such  an  active  part.  This  welcome  made  the  L.  and 
S.  country  like  home  during  those  years,  and,  as  fate  planned 
it,  it  has  remained  our  home  afterwards. 

1  The  three  Misses  Thomson  of  Ratho  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FAMILY.  THEIR  HUNTING  EDUCATION  AND  EARLY  DAYS 
AT  ARDURA  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MULL. 

Pleasure  that  the  most  enchants  us 
Seems  the  soonest  done  ; 

What  is  life,  with  all  it  grants  us, 

But  a  hunting  run  ! 

I  suppose  if  my  mother  had  been  asked  to  classify  what 
had  been  her  greatest  joys  in  life  she  would  have  placed 
them  in  this  order  :  My  husband  and  children,  hunting, 
and  my  happy  days  at  Bentley  and  in  Scotland.  Some  of 
the  family  have  been  incidentally  introduced,  and  before 
passing  on  to  the  fascination  Mull  had  for  us  all,  and  my 
mother’s  Masterships  of  the  Wellfield  Beagles  and  Bentley 
Harriers,  I  propose  to  say  a  little  regarding  the  family,  of 
which  I  here  give  a  list : — 

Catherine  Beatrice,  born  2nd  July  1875  at  Wellfield. 

Hugh  Annesley,  born  15th  November  1878  at  Wellfield. 

George  Ronald  Hamilton,  born  20th  February  1880  at 
Duneam. 

Leslie  St  Clair,  born  5th  October  1882  at  Inchdairnie. 

Helen  Margaret  (Daisy),  born  15th  May  1884  at  Inch¬ 
dairnie. 

Maude  Anne,  born  14th  August  1886  at  Inchdairnie. 

No  family  ever  had  a  happier  childhood  or  greater  love 
from  their  parents  than  we  had.  We  children  meant  more 
to  our  mother  than  merely  a  family  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
educate.  To  her  the  duties  of  a  parent  meant  far  more  than 
this,  and  during  each  stage  of  our  lives  she  was  a  com¬ 
panion,  helping  us,  advising  us,  entering  into  all  our  joys, 
our  thoughts,  our  ambitions,  quietly  and  adroitly  encourag- 
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ing  and  directing  our  steps  towards  that  ideal  which,  from 
her  own  experience  of  life  and  from  her  own  mistakes,  she 
knew  would  lead  us  to  true  happiness,  independence,  and 
moral  safety.  She  stimulated  our  interests  and  entered  into 
them,  endeavouring  to  bring  out  the  best  in  us,  and  to  teach 
us  everything  which  was  straight,  sweet,  clean,  and  of  good 
report. 

And  this  mother  of  ours,  in  her  modest  way,  would  tell 
us  of  the  methods  she  used  when  we  were  too  small  to 
remember,  imparting  knowledge  which  was  to  help  and  guide 
us  in  after  life.  There  was  nothing  pedantic  in  the  way 
we  were  brought  up  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  robustness  about 
the  whole  system  which  was  essentially  English.  We  had, 
of  course,  the  customary  nurses  and  governesses,  but  here 
again  her  choice  of  those  who  were  to  assist  her  proved  what 
good  judgment  she  exercised.  Led  by  both  father  and 
mother,  the  Greater  Love  ruled — that  was  the  secret — and 
we  subconsciously  grew  up  in  a  home  full  of  it,  real  and 
lasting.  This  affection  was  of  the  type  which  educates, 
which  permeated  every  action,  and  was  founded  on  sense, 
not  the  spasmodic  order  expressed  in  kisses  five  minutes 
before  bed-time  and  in  nice  clothes — though  we  got  both 
of  these  !  It  was  a  love  which  came  down  to  the  level  of 
those  in  whom  it  was  centred  twenty-four  hours  in  each 
day,  and  moulded  character.  In  a  word,  the  affection  lavished 
on  us  was  such  that  it  made  our  parents  more  than  father 
and  mother  to  their  children — they  were  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  from  the  years  of  babyhood  all  through  life.  Happy 
are  those  who  have  had  a  similar  experience  ! 

Perhaps  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  own  brother,  already 
recorded,  and  by  her  own  wise  reasoning,  “  The  Squire  ” 
understood  why  youthful  temperaments  require  just  that 
firm  but  gentle  handling  which  means  so  much  in  after  life. 
She  knew  so  well  that  in  most  cases  youth  can  be  led  but 
seldom  driven,  and  taught  by  example  and  by  her  trust 
that  the  keynote  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  verb  “  to  care,” 
which  after  all  is  only  another  word  for  love.  She  would 
say,  “  Care  for  all  that  is  best  in  life  and  the  best  in  life  will 
come  to  you — through  friends,  through  work,  sport,  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  (when  unselfishly  applied)  through  yourselves.” 
They  who  care,  be  they  parents  or  real  friends,  have  founded 
their  lives  upon  real  love,  which  has  as  its  superstructure 
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understanding.  We  become  unconsciously  so  alive  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  respond  that  revolt  or  depression  never  find  an 
opening  in  the  heart  or  mind  of  those  living  amid  trust  and 
sympathy — that  real  sympathy  which  enters  into  our  joys  as 
well  as  our  difficulties,  whatsoever  they  may  be.  But  to 
love  and  yet  misunderstand  is  surely  the  most  deplorably 
sad.  (yet  all  too  common)  state,  in  which  those  knowing  the 
verb  to  care,  and  caring,  are  destructive  rather  than  con¬ 
structive,  because  they  apply  the  verb  to  fear.  If  we  fear, 
we  know  not  where  suspicion  may  land  us,  or  of  the  suspense 
it  will  bring.  Suspense  means  real  unhappiness,  for  it 
raises  bogeys  of  our  own  creation  which  terrify,  till  they 
may  even  become  a  reality. 

The  greatest  devotion  is  sometimes  wrongly  camouflaged, 
and  is  the  cause  of  trouble.  “  Just  for  want  ”  (as  my  mother 
used  to  say)  “  of  putting  ourselves  in  another’s  place,  and 
remembering  our  own  high  spirits,  our  own  mistakes,  and 
our  own  successes,  and  how  they  affected  us.”  Thus  it  was 
the  influence  of  those  who  truly  cared  and  trusted  us  that 
gave  that  balance  and  encouragement  as  each  milestone  in 
our  lives  was  reached. 

This  is  not  a  book  on  morals  or  an  attempt  to  instruct 
parents  on  the  upbringing  of  their  children,  but  I  do  want 
to  show  how  my  mother,  with  all  her  love  of  sport,  of  horses 
and  hounds,  of  the  fun  and  excitement  of  fife,  was  a  woman 
and  a  mother  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  both  words. 
It  is  so  often  imagined  by  a  certain  class  that  the  children 
born  of  what  may  be  termed  “  country  house  and  sporting 
parents  ”  know  little  of  a  mother’s  love,  guidance,  or  society. 
It  is  to  combat  this  fallacy  that  I  am  writing  thus. 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song ; 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect  ; 

Never,  never,  break  its  spirit, 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river, 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  it  must  flow  for  ever  ; 

Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 
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After  1900,  when  my  father  died,  my  mother  had  to 
take  dual  responsibility.  Few  have  been  more  fitted  for 
such  a  position. 

Our  joys  were  centred  in  real  wild  country  life,  and  the 
love  of  horse  and  hound  was  inherent  in  each  one  of  us. 
It  fell  to  our  mother  to  further  and  foster  this  inborn  love 
of  the  chase  and  an  affection  for  all  that  is  best  in  sport, 
my  father  being  abroad  a  great  deal  at  the  time  when  this 
part  of  education — woodcraft,  prowess  in  the  saddle,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  science  of  sport — meant  so  much. 
She  devoted  her  whole  life  to  her  children,  and,  of  course, 
lived  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  with  good  reason,  as  soldiers, 
horsemen,  and  polo  players.  The  buying  and  breaking-in 
of  ponies  was  taught  to  ah  of  us,  as  well  as  the  stable  man¬ 
agement  and  riding  of  them.  Only  once  did  my  mother 
have  any  anxiety  regarding  keenness  about  horses  and 
riding  in  any  of  us.  Strangely  enough,  to  those  who  knew 
him  in  after  years,  it  was  my  eldest  brother  Hugh  who 
was  responsible  for  a  very  transient  concern.  Hugh’s 
lack  of  the  spirit  which  infected  the  rest  of  us  was  only 
very  temporary,  and  was  caused  (as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  children  who  never  recover  from  it)  by  a  fright. 
His  nerve  was  soon  strengthened  again,  however,  through 
his  mother’s  care  and  tact  in  restoring  confidence.  In 
after  years  she  told  the  story  of  Hugh’s  lapse  from  the 
paths  of  horsemanship  with  much  humour.  It  ran  as 
follows  :  Hugh  was  only  a  very  little  boy,  and  one  day 
his  father  was  to  take  him  for  his  ride.  He  himself  was 
riding  a  quiet  hack,  and  leading  his  son’s  little  pony.  Hugh 
was  only  the  age  for  a  basket-saddle,  and  therefore  was 
strapped  in.  They  went  off  to  ride  in  the  Park,  but  shortly 
after  starting  the  chair-saddle  slipped — they  “  ride  ”  high, 
and  ponies  are  apt  to  be  round  at  the  withers, — and  poor 
little  Hugh  was  hanging  over  the  off-side  almost  under¬ 
neath  the  pony.  My  father  being  rather  deaf,  and  the 
pony  lagging  on  the  rein,  he  did  not  hear  the  sounds  of  dis¬ 
tress  behind.  Fortunately,  however,  my  mother  saw  what 
had  happened  from  a  window,  and,  running  in  all  haste, 
saved  the  situation.  All  was  well,  but  the  boy  had  got  a 
fright,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  near  this  par¬ 
ticular  pony,  well  behaved  as  it  had  been.  Though  almost 
in  despair,  my  mother  did  not  scold  or  press  the  subject, 
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or  attempt  to  persuade  Hugh  against  his  will.  She  kept 
quite  silent  about  the  matter  until  one  day,  some  months 
later,  she  purchased  an  old  pony  from  a  friend.  It  had 
taught  a  whole  family  to  ride,  and  it  could  be  treated  as  an 
animated  perambulator  or  a  rag  doll.  The  purchase  price 
for  the  twenty-year-old  was  £20  !  From  the  day  the  pony 
arrived  Hugh’s  nerve  cure  began.  The  excitement  over  its 
coming  was  the  first  stimulant,  and  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  it  on  arrival.  So,  in  company  with  his  sister,  who 
had  keenness  and  nerve,  a  future  M.F.H.  and,  so  said  his 
friends,  a  brilliant  horseman  was  reimbued  with  a  wish  to 
ride.  A  few  years  after  this,  when  Hugh  one  day  had  been 
going  well  on  a  pony  with  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
Hounds,  some  one  remarked  on  his  splendid  riding.  “  Yes,” 
said  his  mother,  “  it  is  not  bad  for  an  eight -year-old  on  a 
four-year-old !  ”  The  pony  was  a  cross  Shetland  and 
Highland. 

The  chair-saddle  for  her  small  children  was  after  this 
accident  replaced  by  her  quite  original  idea  of  a  sheepskin, 
cut  into  a  pad,  fairly  large  in  size,  and  with  the  wool  upper¬ 
most.  The  child  sat  comfortably  and  safely  upon  it,  and 
the  wool  gave  a  feeling  of  security  for  tiny  hands  to  cling 
to  at  any  moment  of  uncertainty.  Through  a  small  slit  on 
either  side  of  the  skin  leathers  and  irons  were  attached,  and 
altogether  it  was  an  ideal  invention  for  small  children  of 
from  two  to  five.  We  all  rode  this  way.  It  gave  the  young 
beginner  the  “  feel  of  a  pony,  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
a  natural  grip  and  balance,  thus  aiding  the  acquisition  of 
the  God-given  gift  of  good  “  hands.”  If  any  balancing  or 
steadying-up  had  to  be  done  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
there  was  the  sheepskin  to  hang  on  to  and  not  the  pony’s 
mouth.  With  some  “  hands  ”  are  born,  but  they  may  be 
acquired  too  if  this  method  is  adopted  early  enough,  and 
the  possession  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  As  Will  Ogilvie 
has  it : — 

“  Hands  !  Horseman’s  Hands  ! 

When  the  stooping  Fairy  stands 
At  the  cradle  of  a  baby, 

She  has  richer  gifts  it  may  be, 

But  she  never  brought  a  better  one  than  Hands  !  ” 

After  this  pad  designed  by  my  mother  we  were  all  pro¬ 
moted,  when  thought  sufficiently  proficient,  to  neat  little 
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leather  saddles  made  by  Whippy  &  Steggall.  These  also 
were  constructed  according  to  my  mother’s  special  design. 
Neat  and  serviceable,  comfortable  and  safe,  they  were 
miniature  hunting  saddles  with  doe-skin  seats  and  a  roll  in 
front,  military  fashion.  This  roll  was  most  helpful  if  a 
pony  pecked,  and  was  of  the  greatest  service  when  jumping 
uphill,  preventing  “  hanging  on  ”  by  the  reins,  which  might 
have  occurred  without  it.  Brothers  and  sisters  were  all 
dressed  alike  when  riding.  The  elder  children,  in  their  early 
days  with  the  Fife  and  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire,  when 
hunting  wore  a  uniform  of  blue  cloth  coats  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  white  collars  of  the  latter  Hunt,  and  with  neat 
breeches  and  gaiters  and  orthodox  black  velvet  hunting- 
caps. 

Afterwards  in  Worcestershire,  when  the  others  had  gone 
to  school,  the  three  younger  ones,  of  which  I  was  the  junior, 
wore  the  Bentley  Harrier  uniform  of  green  coat  with  red 
collar,  exactly  as  worn  by  my  mother  (the  Master)  and  her 
Hunt  servants.  We  never  rode  side-saddle  until  we  were 
about  fourteen  years  old.  “  The  Squire  ”  maintained  that 
it  was  unsuitable  and  harmful  to  sit  bunched  up  sideways 
when  little  children,  and  that  a  far  more  graceful  seat 
on  the  side-saddle  later  was  obtained  by  riding  astride  in 
early  youth.  Apropos  of  this,  I  remember  one  day  in  Berk¬ 
shire  in  1896  hearing  an  old  gentleman  speak  to  “  The 
Squire  ”  about  my  sister  and  me — then  eleven  and  nine  years 
old  respectively.  It  was  at  a  fixture  of  her  Harriers,  and 
we  were  sitting  like  the  little  pocket  whippers-in  we  were, 
proudly  wearing  our  Hunt  uniforms,  when  he  rode  up  to  the 
“  Master  ”  and  said  he  had  ridden  fifteen  miles  to  see  her 
little  girls  who  rode  like  boys.  His  own  views,  too,  were 
against  the  side-saddle  for  girls  at  that  age,  and  he  was 
determined  to  tell  the  Bentley  M.H.  how  highly  he  respected 
her  theories  and  her  courage  in  putting  them  into  practice, 
thus  establishing  a  precedent.  It  is  not  such  an  unusual 
sight  now  that  any  one  need  ride  fifteen  miles  to  see  Dianas, 
both  youthful  and  otherwise,  riding  cross-saddle. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  names  or  descriptions  of  the 
dozens  of  ponies  which  passed  through  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
hands  during  the  Wellfield  days,  and  upon  which  we  got  our 
varied  education,  but  certainly  we  had  a  continual  change  of 
mounts — a  very  beneficial  system  to  children  who  have 
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passed  the  preparatory  school  stage  of  equitation.  Our 
mother  was  never  so  happy  as  when  teaching  us  something 
in  connection  with  the  science,  the  etiquette  and  joys  of 
hunting,  and  the  topography  and  beauties  of  the  country 
in  which  we  lived.  When  riding  with  her  there  was  always 
some  unexpected  delight  which  she  planned  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  pleasure  of  our  hack.  Maybe  it  was  a  call  at 
a  farm,  a  foxhound  puppy,  or  a  fox-earth  to  see,  a  scramble 
“  over,  under,  and  through,”  or  to  learn  how  we  should 
negotiate  a  jump,  or  how  to  open  gates.  Other  times  it 
would  be  the  delivering  of  illustrated  newspapers  to  farmers, 
which  they  loved,  or  an  unexpected  call  on  friends,  who 
seemed  to  give  an  extra  welcome  to  us  when  riding  (or  so 
we  thought),  and  that  made  us  feel  proud  of  ourselves, 
our  mother,  and  proud  of  our  ponies.  Sometimes  out 
hunting  she  looked  after  her  “  young  entry  ”  herself,  and 
we  always  saw  as  much  of  a  hunt  with  her  as  though  we 
had  gone  straight  and  jumped  all  the  fences.  So  wonderful 
was  her  eye  for  a  country,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  probable 
line  and  conduct  of  a  fox,  that  she  could  see  the  best  of  a 
hunt  on  any  kind  of  mount. 

That  hounds  meant  hunting,  and  hunting  meant  hounds, 
and  that  “  hunting’s  a  science  and  riding’s  an  art  ” — not 
horses  and  riding  only, — was  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of 
sport  to  be  learnt  and  inwardly  digested  by  us  children  ; 
although,  as  Mr  Jorrocks  says,  “  The  'oss  and  the  hound 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  Nature  threw  in  the  fox  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two.”  Certainly  Nature  also 
threw  in  the  hare  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  generation. 
Some  days  we  ran  on  foot  with  the  beagles.  This  was  to 
teach  us  how  to  treat  our  ponies  after  experiencing  how  we 
felt  when  and  after  running  over  plough.  Other  days  we 
rode,  and  in  turn  whipped-in.  There  is  nothing  like  beagles 
to  teach  children  all  about  hound-work  and  the  A  B  C  of 
the  chase.  My  mother  agreed  with  all  Sir  Reginald  Graham 
said  regarding  hare-hunting  being  the  best  school  for  budding 
M.F.H.’s,  because  it  taught  patience,  observation,  and 
brought  the  joy  of  hound-work  closely  in  front  of  the  young 
idea.  So,  though  we  had  many  days  with  foxhounds,  we  all 
really  graduated  with  beagles,  and  continued  our  education 
with  harriers,  as  will  be  shown  when  my  mother’s  two 
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packs,  the  Wellfield  Beagles  and  Bentley  Harriers,  are  dealt 
with  at  length.  These  were  the  happiest  of  schools,  with 
my  mother  as  Master  both  of  hounds  and  our  venatic  educa¬ 
tion.  All  that  was  best  in  us  in  after  life  in  the  hunting 
field  and  in  the  realms  of  sport  generally,  and  all  that  is 
best  in  those  of  us  who  remain,  had  its  beginning  under 
that  Mastership,  and  the  lessons  we  then  learnt  of  what  is 
the  etiquette,  as  well  as  the  science,  of  sport — that  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  of  unselfish  camaraderie  without  which  no 
man  is  really  a  sportsman  and  no  woman  truly  a  sports¬ 
woman. 

So  many  who  swell  the  crowd  with  hounds  go  off  at  the 
X  Y  Z  of  galloping  and  jumping,  and  consequently  never 
know  the  remainder  of  their  hunting  alphabet.  Because 
of  this  most  children  have  no  opportunity  of  being  instructed 
in  or  even  watching  hound-work  for  themselves.  They 
only  learn  to  ride  when  out  with  most  packs  of  foxhounds, 
except  in  a  hill  country,  or  in  countries  in  which  “  fields  ”  are 
small.  Time  and  time  again  “  The  Squire  ”  pointed  out 
how  to  those  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  hound- 
work  a  day’s  sport  when  ended  was  calculated  on  the  pace 
and  the  fences,  not  by  the  joys  of  hound- work  as  the  pack 
had  diligently  feathered  on  a  cold  scent.  This  latter,  she 
made  us  feel,  was  a  sight  which,  if  intelligently  watched, 
would  turn  what  others  would  describe  as  “  a  rotten  day  ” 
into  a  most  interesting  one  !  She  helped  us  to  discover  that 
there  is  always  “  something  doing  ”  out  hunting,  something 
interesting  to  watch  ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  impressed 
upon  us  that  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  can  there  ever  be  any  “  bad  days  ”  ? — 
except  when  some  one  kicks  a  hound  or  overrides  them,  and 
in  consequence  spoils  his  own  and  everybody  else’s  fun. 
“  Whip-in  to  beagles,  children,  and  you  will  understand  the 
A  B  C  of  hunting,”  she  used  to  say,  adding,  “  Or  go  with 
the  beagles  on  foot,  or  on  a  horse,  and  you  will  learn  what 
hounds  and  hound-work  mean,  so  that  afterwards  the  riding 
to  foxhounds  will  hold  not  the  main  but  an  added  joy. 
You  will  know  a  little  more  what  hounds  are  doing ;  you 
will  know  each  note  of  the  horn,  and  probably  much  about 
hounds’  voices  individually  and  collectively,  and  appreciate 
their  music  !  ” 
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These  lines  are  so  in  keeping  with  her  views  I  cannot 
forbear  from  quoting  them  : — 

“  For  everything  is  music  when  you  hunt, 

From  the  guttural  ‘  GarY  on  there  !  ’ 

To  the  ‘  Tally-ho  !  ’  of  someone  up  in  front, 

Or  the  halloa  of  a  herdsman  in  the  dip  ; 

The  crash  of  post  and  rail 
In  a  sort  of  running  scale, 

The  thunder  as  the  gallopers  go  by, 

The  ringing  ‘  Forard  on  !  ’ 

That  is  swallowed  up  anon 
In  the  chorus  of  the  pack  against  the  sky  ! 

So  let  others  swear  by  Melba, 

By  Crossley,  Tetrazzini,  and  the  rest  ; 

I’ll  be  happy  if  I  hear  upon  the  hill 
The  voices  of  the  ladies  I  love  best — 

The  voices  of  a  pack 
Running  hot  upon  his  track, 

And  the  cheer  of  one  that  saw  the  way  he  went  ! 

When  they  hustle  him  along 
Is  there  any  grander  song 
Than  the  song  of  sixteen  couple  on  the  scent  ?”  1 


With  the  Wellfield  Beagles,  and  later  with  the  Bentley 
Harriers,  we  also  learnt  “  kennel  discipline,”  and  much  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  “  behind  the  scenes  ”  work  in 
connection  with  a  pack  of  hounds  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
field.  The  former  is  known  to  even  fewer  than  the  latter. 
We  learnt  “  hound  talk  ”  and  when  and  how  to  speak  to 
hounds.  The  proper  use  of  a  whip,  the  feeding  of  a  pack, 
their  pedigrees,  their  points,  and  the  disposition  of  each  one 
in  the  kennel  or  at  work,  were  part  of  the  education  of  all 
of  us,  as  was  the  best  way  to  rear  puppies — even  “  on  the 
bottle  ”  when  a  litter  was  too  large. 

Each  of  us  was  given  a  pony  and  pets  to  have  “  as  our 
very  own.”  At  an  early  age,  too,  we  were  each  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  mountain  pony  in  the  rough,  which  we  were 
allowed  to  look  after  entirely  ourselves.  The  others  were 
in  the  stables  for  hunting,  and  came  under  the  care  of  the 
stud-groom,  but  our  own  particular  rough  one  we  could 
do  what  we  liked  with.  Our  real  love  for  it  was  allowed  to 
develop,  for  we  could  have  it  with  us  on  every  possible 
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occasion.  So  it  came  about  that  a  walk  was  a  dull  matter 
without  our  ponies,  and  in  time  they  followed  us  anywhere 
like  dogs.  We  spent  every  spare  minute  in  their  company, 
taught  them  tricks,  and  found  ourselves  becoming  proud  of 
their  confidence  in  us. 

When  hunting  we  were  under  strict  rule  never  to  “  bucket  ” 
our  ponies  unnecessarily,  but  always  to  save  them  in  heavy 
going  and  to  hold  them  together,  never  careering  madly 
along  with  a  loose  rein.  We  were  taught  to  ride  to  hounds, 
not  for  a  fall  but  to  be  “  there  ”  at  the  finish  with  our  ponies 
in  no  state  of  exhaustion.  If  these  rules  were  abused  and 
a  pony  lamed  through  carelessness,  it  was  not  replaced  by 
another  for  the  next  day's  hunting,  and  “  Shanks’  nag  ” 
had  to  do  his  turn.  But  a  pure  accident  was  attended  with 
no  such  penance,  another  pony  being  forthcoming.  After 
hunting  or  hacking,  my  mother  taught  us  when  very  tiny 
tots  that  the  last  half-mile  must  always  be  covered  at  the 
walk,  so  that  horses  or  ponies  came  into  their  stable  cool. 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  left  absolutely  free  agents  with  our 
rough  ones  to  take  them  out  when  and  where  we  liked. 
In  this  way  we  learned  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties 
and  to  become  independent.  My  mother  never  made  us 
nervous  by  being  nervous  herself,  and  therein  lay  the  great 
secret  of  her  great  confidence  and  of  our  great  happiness. 
Nervous  people  ask  for  trouble  and  get  it.  Children  as  a 
rule  are  not  nervous,  but  can  easily  be  made  so,  and  once 
this  happens  it  may  never  leave  them.  Courage  and  self- 
command  once  learnt  will  always  remain.  We  were  taught 
by  maternal  example,  and  from  her  we  knew  that  the  only 
thing  to  fear  was  cowardice.  It  was  her  firm  belief  that  the 
restraint,  discipline,  unselfishness,  and  the  varied  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  hunting  field  prepared  and  fitted  both  boys  and 
girls  to  meet  the  battle  of  life.  She  argued  that  they  learn 
how  to  “  play  the  game  ”  ;  and  that  for  girls  (who  have 
no  chance  like  a  boy  of  Public  School  training)  the  hunting 
field  is  of  even  greater  importance,  as,  out  hunting,  a  girl 
has  equal  opportunities  of  learning  to  take  care  of  herself, 
of  quick  judgment  in  making  up  her  mind  in  a  moment. 
Moreover,  she  learns  not  to  look  for  trouble,  whilst  the 
friendly  society  of  the  hunting  field  helps  the  shy  ones  to 
develop  independence,  and  to  form  the  character  and  indi- 
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viduality  which  counted  for  so  much  in  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
estimation.  The  chance  of  achievement  and  conquest  is 
there  to  be  gained  on  level  terms  with  the  boys  ;  and,  when 
they  have  secured  their  knowledge,  she  believed,  and  I 
think  rightly,  that  boys  and  girls  will  remember  the  valuable 
lessons  learned,  whether  or  no  they  have  the  luck  to  continue 
as  followers  of  the  chase.  My  mother  used  to  employ  the 
simile  that  the  big  fences  met  out  hunting  compare  with 
those  of  life.  “  And,”  she  used  to  ask,  “  who  is  going  to 
funk  them  if  he  or  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  hunting 
education  ?  ” 


“  By  the  blood  of  which  we  came 
Make  us  sportsmen  unafraid. 

Grant  that  we  may  play  the  game 
Straightly  as  it  should  be  played  ; 

Giving  place  and  giving  aid 
As  a  comrade  may  require  ; 

Bringing  pride  but  to  be  laid 
On  thy  glowing  altar  fire. 

Diana  !  Goddess  of  the  Chase, 

Ride  with  us  across  the  world, 

Grant  that  we  may  take  our  place 
With  the  boldest  of  the  bold  ; 

But  if  Chance  her  best  withhold, 

And  a  fence  our  fate  supply, 

Let  us,  low  amid  the  mould, 

Cheer  the  Chase  as  it  goes  by.” 

— W.  O. 

In  their  early  married  days  our  parents  went  each  summer 
and  also  one  winter  to  Mull,  my  father  renting  Ardura,  on 
the  Duart  estate,  a  charming  little  lodge  not  far  from  Loch 
Don,  and  described  by  my  mother  as  “so  compact,  it  was 
like  a  yacht.”  Many  amusing  stories  could  she  relate  about 
“  life  in  Mull  ”  from  the  'seventies  for  “  forty  years  on.” 
To  all  of  us  as  children  it  was  the  land  of  our  dreams— one 
of  the  few  places  the  realisation  of  which  was  not  less  than 
the  anticipation.  Experiences  of  every  kind  were  bought 
easily  or  dearly  there.  Every  one  became  as  handy  as  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  or  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  because  no  one 
knew  what  he  or  she  might  have  to  do  next !  Of  course, 
driving  and  riding  was  an  essential  part  of  every  one’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Mary,  my  mother’s  trusted  maid,  was  most  adapt¬ 
able,  and  game  for  anything.  She  would  drive  down  to 
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meet  the  boat,  to  fetch  visitors  or  luggage,  and  do  any  “  life 
in  Mull  ”  work.  Her  description  of  the  old  Ardura  van- 
horse  going  lame  is  worth  recording.  When  asked  how  they 
got  on  together,  she  replied,  “  Just  beautiful ;  him  nodding 
his  head  so  proudly  all  the  way  !  ” 

Accidents  have  been  serious  on  the  Mull  roads  very  often, 
and  one  day  my  mother  had  a  narrow  escape  when  driving 
alone  with  Hugh  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  Returning  from 
Salen  to  Ardura  the  pony  shied  at  the  bridge  over  the  Forsa, 
upsetting  the  cart  and  its  occupants  over  the  low  wall  into 
the  shallows  of  the  river.  The  cart  was  smashed  and  the 
pony  got  away,  but  beyond  a  fright  neither  Hugh  nor  his 
mother  were  any  worse.  She  just  took  him  on  her  back 
and  walked  the  long  miles  home,  the  little  lad  repeatedly 
saying,  as  he  got  more  and  more  weary,  “  Mummy,  where’s 
Ronnie’s  wee  hoose  ?  ” — meaning  home  and  his  small  baby 
brother,  who  would  be  awaiting  them. 

The  Mull  pony  markets  (as  “  fairs  ”  are  called  in  Scotland) 
were  always  favourite  haunts,  and  many  dozens  of  ponies 
did  my  mother  purchase  after  the  Salen  Shows.  If  she 
was  not  at  a  Mull  Market  it  was  considered  no  market  at  all. 
“  The  Squire  ”  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  a  pony,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  ability  for  getting  the  best  without  paying  the  highest 
price.  After  one  of  these  Mull  gatherings,  which  she  had 
not  attended,  a  friend  told  her  he  travelled  from  Oban  with 
two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  to  the  market.  “  What 
about  the  ponies  ?  ”  he  was  asked.  “  Ach  !  ”  was  the  reply  ; 
“  just  no  trade  at  all.  Neither  Robb  nor  Mistress  Chip  was 
there  !  ”  (Robb  being  the  Aberdeen  dealer).  Another  year 
my  father  himself  had  a  deal  at  a  Mull  Market,  and  his 
purchase  turned  out  badly.  Later,  talking  over  the  failure 
with  a  farmer  on  the  island,  the  latter  said,  “  But,  Captain 
Cheape,  you’re  just  too  honest  a  man  for  a  Mull  Market ; 
your  lady  is  fly  enough  for  them,  though.”  Nevertheless 
long  experience  led  her  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  dealers. 
She  used  to  say,  “  Try  to  be  too  clever  and  you  will  be 
matching  your  wits  against  theirs,  and  they’ll  probably 
get  the  best  of  you  in  the  contest.”  Her  policy  was  to  show 
some  understanding  of  the  trade  and  a  knowledge  of  horses 
and  human  nature,  mixed  with  friendliness  and  a  sense  of 
humour,  while  looking  at  prospective  purchases.  She  argued 
that  dealers  would  be  more  likely  to  respect  her  judgment 
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and  “bridle”  to  the  fact  that  she  were  treating  them  as 
honest  men  ! 

Although  in  Mull  game  is  not  too  plentiful,  there  is  sport 
of  all  kinds  there.  The  shooting  involves  much  hard  walk¬ 
ing,  for  on  an  isle  with  a  300-mile  coast-line  vermin  are 
plentiful  and  difficult  to  keep  down.  The  results  may  only 
make  up  a  small  bag  as  compared  with  the  great  shoots  on 
the  mainland,  but  the  enjoyment  is  possibly  greater.  The 
“  various  ”  upon  a  Mull  hill  is  of  a  truly  sporting  variety, 
and  into  the  bargain  the  whole  surroundings  are  lovely 
beyond  description.  There  was  for  us  never  an  idle  moment 
or  a  dull  day — shooting  for  “  the  pot  ”  and  fishing  in  sea 
or  river  likewise,  the  wild  and  free  of  the  hill  and  sea,  stalking 
deer  or  goats,  walking,  riding,  sketching,  or  boating,  lifting 
the  lobster  pots,  or  getting  oysters  or  cockles.  All  these 
were  part  of  the  day’s  work  and  the  day’s  joy. 

One  summer  a  girl  came  to  stay  at  Ardura.  She  was 

engaged  to  a  Mr  - ,  and  she  asked  if  he  might  join  her 

there.  Permission  was  given,  and  though  my  mother 
thought  he  seemed  a  little  unusual  in  his  manner  on  arrival, 
no  one  doubted  his  behaviour,  and  the  engaged  couple  were 
very  happy  together.  The  following  day  was  a  Mull  pony 
market  at  Salen,  many  miles  from  Ardura,  and  “  The 
Squire  ”  left  early  in  the  morning  to  ride  there.  On  arrival 
some  four  hours  later  a  telegram  was  awaiting  her  from  her 
trusted  old  nurse,  Mrs  Paterson,  the  alarming  contents  of 
which  ran  :  “  Return  at  once — madman  ;  am  feared  for  my 
bairns.”  With  all  haste,  and  on  a  tired  pony,  my  mother 
left  Salen,  to  find  on  arrival  home  that  the  old  nurse’s  fears 

were  all  too  true.  The  unfortunate  Mr  -  had  gone 

violently  mad,  terrifying  every  one  between  Ardura  and 
Loch  Don.  He  carried  a  pistol,  which  he  kept  bring  into 
the  air,  and  threatened  death  to  everybody  he  met.  One 
old  shepherd  whom  he  waylaid  described  his  unpleasant 
encounter  as  follows  :  “  Well,  I  just  kept  ma  hat  in  ma 
hand,  moving  and  circling  it  around  over  ma  heart,  thinking 
he  wouldna  get  steady  aim  at  it !  ”  The  demented  guest 
was  eventually  captured  on  the  pier,  where  he  was  dancing 
madly  about,  and  doing  his  best  to  consume  quantities  of 
jelly-fish  left  there  by  the  last  tide.  It  transpired  he  had 
had  mental  trouble  before,  but  was  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  cured. 
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The  gathering  of  the  sheep  is,  of  course,  a  regular  event 
three  or  four  times  in  the  summer.  A  Fank  is  a  busy  day, 
and  all  the  shepherds  collect  to  help  their  neighbours. 
Entering,  as  did  the  whole  family,  into  the  life  of  the  island, 
my  father  was  always  present,  and  Highland  hospitality 
was  dispensed  and  assistance  given.  The  shepherds  on  one 
occasion  complained  of  a  ram  which  had  become  so  wild 
on  the  Duart  hill  that  it  could  never  be  gathered  to  a  Fank. 
The  dogs  could  do  nothing  with  it,  and  it  had  become  such 
a  nuisance  that  it  was  decided  to  shoot  it.  My  father  was 
asked  to  do  this.  It  gave  as  much  sport  as  a  deer  to  stalk  ! 
After  it  was  shot  it  was  brought  down  to  Duart  on  a  pony. 
Mrs  Guthrie  of  Duart  thought  that  by  hanging  it  long  enough 
the  meat  should  be  excellent  eating,  so  it  was  duly  hung 
in  the  game  larder.  The  smell,  however,  was  so  dreadful 
that  it  had  to  be  quickly  removed  and  given  a  grave.  It 
was  worse  than  any  goat,  and  the  servants  nearly  all  gave 
notice,  fearing  they  might  have  to  share  in  eating  it  ! 

Speaking  of  food  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  my  mother 
used  to  tell  against  herself.  When  staying  for  the  first 
time  with  some  London  friends  of  my  father’s,  who  had 
rented  a  big  shoot  in  the  Highlands,  she  discovered  they 
had  not  quite  acquired  the  true  Highland  hospitality.  A 
very  charming  shyness  was  part  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  natural 
disposition,  and  her  host  and  hostess,  though  very  kind, 
did  not  convey  a  feeling  of  confidence  amid  the  atmosphere 
of  stiff  formality,  which  made  her  feel  much  less  than  her 
nineteen  years.  At  lunch  one  day  the  menu  seemed  limited 
— four  tiny  boiled  rabbits  being  the  only  dish  on  the  table 
for  a  fairly  large  party.  On  the  sideboard,  however,  was  a 
large  pie.  Remembering  her  childhood’s  teaching  always  to 
ask  for  what  there  seemed  most  of,  she  said  shyly,  “  A 
little  pie,  please.”  “  Oh,”  said  the  host,  “  that  is  not  to 
be  cut — we  want  it  for  the  yacht  to-morrow.”  Only  her 
sense  of  humour  and  her  hunting  instinct  to  ‘‘sit  tight  ” 
saved  her  from  tears  of  embarrassment. 

Having  introduced  the  topic  of  food,  let  me  continue  on 
the  line  a  little  longer.  During  the  Spring  tides,  each  full 
moon,  there  are  quantities  of  oysters  to  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  Mull  at  the  head  of  the  sea  lochs  among  the  shallows. 
If  these  oysters  are  kept  for  a  day  or  two  in  fresh  spring 
water  with  a  few  handfuls  of  oatmeal  thrown  in  they  improve 
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in  size,  and  are  as  good  as  any  of  those  at  4s.  6d.  a  dozen  in 
London.  A  basket  of  these  often  varied  the  menu  for  lunch. 
My  mother  and  father  were  out  sea-fishing  one  day  with 
Willie  Drummond  on  Loch  Spelvie,  and  at  lunch-time  an 
equal  distribution  of  these  oysters  was  made,  and  their 
excellence  commented  upon.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
there  was  one  left  over,  and  an  argument  consequently 
arose  as  to  who  was  to  eat  it !  First  it  was  suggested  that 
the  guest  should  have  it,  but  he  insisted  on  my  mother 
taking  it.  She  in  turn  would  not,  because  “  she  knew 
George  was  so  fond  of  them.”  He  reiterated  that  she  was 
equally  fond  of  them,  and,  being  the  lady  of  the  party,  she 
must  have  it  !  ”  Finally  she  said,  “  Then  George  and  I’ll 
share  it  !  ”  Willie  Drummond  laughed  delightedly.  “  Well,” 
he  said,  “  that’s  what  I  call  the  height  of  connubial  bliss — 
to  share  an  oyster  !  ”  I  don’t  know  how  the  argument 
ended,  but  recall  that  it  reminded  my  mother  of  a  riddle 
of  her  childhood  :  “  What  is  the  greatest  phenomenon  in 
nature  ?  An  oyster,  because  it  has  a  beard  without  a 
chin,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  bed  to  be  tucked  in  !  ” 

“  The  Squire  ”  used  to  tell  a  story  of  those  early  married 
days  in  Mull,  when  they,  “  the  young  couple,”  received  an 
invitation  from  some  friends  in  the  Lowlands  (rather  unreal 
friends,  I  fear)  to  join  their  house-party  a  month  later 
for  the  events  of  a  “  big  week.”  The  invitation  was  accepted 
(though  classed  as  a  duty  visit).  On  receiving  this  acceptance 
the  prospective  hostess  sent  a  second  letter  giving  the 
young  bride  advice  as  regards  her  wardrobe  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  her.  The  tone  of  letter  was  suggestive  of 
superiority,  and  was  rather  patronising,  while  the  advice 
was  given  in  so  condescending  a  manner  as  to  provide  more 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  writer.  This  letter  from  the 
older  to  the  younger  woman  concluded  as  follows  :  “You 
had  better  send  the  key  of  your  wardrobe  to  Wellfield,  and 
get  your  maid  to  despatch  your  things  here,  to  await  your 
arrival,  as  the  sort  of  clothes  you  have  in  Mull  will,  of  course, 
stay  there.  Ours  will  be  a  large  house-party  of  distinguished 
guests.” 

Although  life  in  Mull  is  of  the  wild  and  free,  it  is  by  no 
means  without  society,  so  that  the  Wellfield  wardrobe  was 
already  well  represented,  in  addition  to  the  Mull  require¬ 
ments,  and  amongst  the  former  were  two  very  beautiful 
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evening  dresses.  With  a  very  strong  sense  of  humour  and 
her  fancy  much  tickled,  the  bride  replied  by  the  next  post 
in  something  after  the  following  manner  :  “I  am  very  sorry 
there  is  no  one  at  Wellfield  whom  we  can  instruct  as  regards 
sending  on  any  of  my  dresses  as  you  suggest.  My  maid  is 
with  me  here,  and  therefore  I  fear  you  must  be  contented 
with  us  in  our  Mull  clothes  !  ” 

The  date  of  this  state  occasion  arrived,  and  so  did  the 
Mull  guests.  Before  dinner  a  whispering  was  heard  in  the 
passage  outside  the  door  of  the  guests  from  Mull,  followed 
by  a  knock  and  a  “  May  I  come  in  ?  ”  by  the  hostess,  who 
entered  with  supposed  friendliness,  but  really  with  the 
object  of  inspection,  learning  the  worst  by  private  view  of 
the  Mull  clothes  ere  they  appeared  in  the  drawing-room. 
On  seeing  the  bride  from  the  Western  Isles  standing  radiant 
and  beautiful  in  a  glorious  creation  (and  as  her  proud  partner 
afterwards  rightly  expressed,  “  a  winner  by  a  distance  ”),  the 
lady  of  the  house  exclaimed  in  surprise  and  wonder  :  “  Oh, 
you  said  you  only  had  your  Mull  clothes  !  ”  “  These  are  my 
Mull  clothes,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  Mull  is  a  distinguished 
island.” 

Apropos  of  these  days,  Colonel  Gardyne  in  his  book  says  : — 

“  The  Cheapes  had  Ardura.  Mrs  Cheape  was  a  wonderful 
walker.  One  day  she  arrived  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  thought 
nothing  of  walking  back  the  same  afternoon,  our  girls  escorting 
her  to  the  end  of  the  Loch.  George  (i.e.,  my  father)  and  she  did 
this  more  than  once,  though  sometimes  staying  the  night.  On 
the  19th  of  August  1876  we  had  the  games  as  usual,  and  Mrs 
Cheape  rode  over  from  Ardura  before  breakfast  to  see  them. 
On  September  16,  1876,  they  both  walked  over  from  Ardura 
to  breakfast  for  a  deer  drive.  August  3rd,  1 877,  we  lunched  at 
Duart,  and  called  on  the  Cheapes  at  Ardura.  George  took  me 
in  his  steam  launch  Otter.  I  afterwards  bought  the  ss.  Otter 
from  Munro,  Oban.” 

He  adds  it  was  the  first  yacht  he  ever  bought,  and  was  a 
most  useful  little  boat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


“  THE  SQUIRE’S  ”  WELLFIELD  BEAGLES. 

189O-189I. 

“The  frost  is  keen  and  sparrows  unseen 
Are  fighting-  amongst  the  holly  ; 

The  hunting  is  stopped  and  the  wintry  sun 
Has  tried  the  thaw  where  the  shallows  run 
In  the  brook  by  Steepleton  folly. 

It  begins  to  blow  and  flakes  of  snow 
Are  spitting  upon  the  fire  ; 

So,  sporting  children,  gather  round 
Till  I  tell  you  a  tale  of  Horse  and  Hound 
And  the  ways  of  a  Hunting  Squire.” 

“Anthony  Bell” — A.  J.  Mummings. 


Having  now  seen  my  father  Master  in  turn  of  the  West 
Fife  and  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  with  my  mother 
often  acting  as  deputy  M.F.H.,  having  introduced  “the 
family  ”  and  life  in  Mull,  the  next  important  sporting 
chapter  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  life  was  the  formation  of  the 
Wellfield  Beagles.  This  pack,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
enthusiastic  interest  of  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  she 
got  together  with  much  care  prior  to  the  season  of  1890-91 
after  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Mastership  had  ter¬ 
minated.  Martin  was  her  Kennel  Huntsman.  We  children 
were  all  old  enough  and  very  keen  to  ride  to  hounds  by 
then,  though  the  youngest  still  had  to  take  things  easy. 

The  first  arrival  of  the  Wellfield  pack  was  “  Playmate,” 
sent  to  “  The  Squire  ”  as  a  gift  by  Mr  E.  H.  Humphries  of 
Stoke  Prior,  Worcestershire,  who  was  then  Master  of  the 
North  Worcestershire  Beagles.  The  following  March  Mr 
Humphries  also  sent  their  “  Playful.”  At  a  later  date 
“  The  Squire  ”  purchased  a  very  useful  couple  from  him  in 
“  Mariner  ”  and  “  Columbine.”  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
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through  Mr  M'Fie  and  Mr  Uverdale  Corbett 1  in  Cheshire  (an 
old  friend  of  “  The  Squire’s,”  who  had  piloted  her  out 
hunting  in  Worcestershire),  several  of  the  Chester  Beagle 
draft  came  to  Wellfield,  and  one  bitch,  “  Madcap,”  from  the 
Vale  of  Llangollen  Beagles.  Mr  Corbett  got  this  little  bitch 
“  Madcap  ”  from  Mr  S.  C.  T.  Jagger,  Master  of  that  pack, 
but  he  did  not  send  her  pedigree  with  her.  Later,  “  The 
Squire  ”  wrote  to  Mr  Corbett  for  it,  and  was  referred  to 
Mr  Jagger.  This  was  her  first  introduction  to  that  good 
sportsman,  who  always  said  that  he  had  to  thank  a  frosty 
day  which  stopped  hunting  for  what  ultimately  developed 
into  a  long  friendship  between  “  The  Squire  ”  and  himself. 
In  a  letter  to  me  he  tells  this  story  : — 

"  Early  in  1889  I  was  standing  on  Ruabon  platform,  having 
come  by  train  from  Llangollen  with  the  intention  of  hunting 
with  Sir  Watkin  Wynn’s  hounds,  when  Uverdale  Corbett  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  ‘  What  do  you  think  you’re  going  to  do  ?  ’ 
I  replied,  ‘  Hunt !  ’  He  said,  ‘  There  would  sure  to  be  no  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  the  ground  was  too  hard  from  frost.’  As  we  were  talking 
a  message  came  from  the  kennels  to  say  hounds  would  not  hunt, 
so  I  went  with  Corbett  to  the  Chester  Beagle  Kennels,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  day  on  the  flags.  A  Mr  M'Fie  bought  sundry 


1  Mr  Reginald  Corbett  died  on  4th  May  1902,  in  his  seventieth  year,  at  his 
residence,  Adderley  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  Shropshire.  Mr  Corbett’s  life 
was  closely  connected  with  Shropshire,  his  native  county,  and  Cheshire, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  closest  bond  of  all  was  his  thirty-five  years’ 
Mastership  of  the  Cheshire  Hounds.  It  was  only  right  and  proper  that  Mr 
Corbett  should  succeed  to  a  post  which  in  another  county  had  been  so  ably 
filled  by  his  famous  ancestor,  Mr  John  Corbett  of  Sundorne  Castle,  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

Mr  Corbett,  who  had  as  a  partner  the  late  Master’s  grandfather,  Sir 
Andrew  Corbett  of  Acton  Reynald,  became  Master  of  the  Warwickshire 
Hounds  about  1790,  and  kept  them  for  something  like  twenty  years,  giving 
up  to  Lord  Middleton  in  1812.  Warwickshire,  however,  formed  only  a  part 
of  Mr  Corbett’s  wide-stretching  country,  as  he  hunted  right  up  to  Shrews¬ 
bury.  On  Sir  Andrew  Corbett  giving  up  his  share  of  the  Warwickshire 
Hounds,  he  went  to  live  at  Linsdale,  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  where  he  kept 
a  very  killing  pack  of  harriers,  and  it  was  with  harriers,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  beagles,  that  the  late  Mr  Reginald  Corbett  gained  his  first 
experience  of  hunting. 

When  he  was  quite  young,  in  fact,  when  he  was  three  or  four  years  short 
of  his  majority,  he  started  a  pack  of  beagles  at  Adderley,  but  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  remarkably  fond  of  riding,  and  shaped  for  a  horse¬ 
man,  his  friends  foretold  that  before  long  he  would  forsake  shank’s  pony 
for  a  Shropshire  hunter,  which  be  soon  did,  and  the  beagles  forthwith  be¬ 
came  harriers,  with  which  the  master  showed  a  good  deal  of  sport,  and 
showed  he  could  carve  his  own  way  over  any  country. 
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old  hounds,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  his  reason  for  purchasing. 
He  replied  that  he  was  buying  for  a  lady,  who  was  starting  a 
pack  for  her  children.  I  asked  if  she  was  a  good  sportswoman, 
and  both  M'Fie  and  Corbett  said  she  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  both  knew  her  well.  I  did  not  ask  the 
lady’s  name,  but  offered  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  little  bitch 
called  ‘  Madcap,’  a  blue-mottled  hound  of  the  rough-coated 
Welsh  breed,  with  a  wonderful  nose,  but  too  small  for  us.  In 
due  course  I  sent  her  on  to  M'Fie,  and  he  forwarded  her  with 
the  two  others  he  had  purchased  from  Chester.  I  found  about 
two  years  afterwards  that  ‘  Madcap  ’  had  been  sent  to  Mrs 
Cheape  for  the  Wellfield  Beagles.  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson 
thought  so  highly  of  ‘  Madcap  '  that  he  advised  Mrs  Cheape  to 
breed  from  her.  This  was  done,  and  when  her  pedigree  was 
required  I  was  applied  to,  and  so  got  into  correspondence  with 
‘  The  Squire,’  and  was  invited  to  Wellfield  with  other  Masters  of 
Harriers  and  Beagles  to  see  her  pack.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
but  unfortunately  my  mother  was  taken  ill,  and  I  did  not  go  to 
Wellfield,  but  in  1891  Mrs  Cheape  came  to  Llangollen  to  see  our 
Beagles — the  Vale  of  Llangollen.  In  1892  Mrs  Cheape  inherited 
the  Bentley  estate  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  and  in 
February  1893  I  went  to  stay  at  Bentley  Manor  for  hunting,  and 
did  not  again  return  to  Wales  except  on  visits  for  about  twenty 
years.  On  March  25th,  1893,  I  took  over  the  management  of 
Mrs  Cheape’s  Scotch  property,  and  from  September  29th  of  that 
year  I  took  over  the  agency  of  her  English  estate,  living  for  the 
first  year  at  Bentley  Manor,  and  finally  at  Upper  Norgrove. 
Eventually  I  became  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  estate.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  frosty  night  and  meeting  Uverdale  Corbett  on 
Ruabon  platform  I  should  not  have  personally  known  ‘  The 
Squire.’  Out  of  these  two  trivial  events  my  destiny,  or  whatever 
one  may  call  it,  was  utterly  changed.  Many  important  things 
have  chance  beginnings,  and  how  few  careers  are  worked  out  in 
any  other  way.  It  may  be  well  that  we  cannot  read  the  future, 
for  as  things  are  we  feel  that  anything  may  happen  to  us  ;  but 
if  we  knew,  for  example,  the  precise  date  of  our  death,  all  the 
zest  and  adventure  of  existence  would  vanish.  We  often  rail 
at  luck,  yet  without  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
and  that  the  future  is  unknown  and  may  hold  anything  for  us, 
life  would  be  as  dreary  as  a  mathematical  calculation.” 

Thanks  to  so  many  kind  friends  the  Wellfield  pack  became 
well  established,  and  fully  repaid  “  The  Squire  ”  for  all  the 
trouble  and  care  which  she  expended  upon  it. 

Colonel  Thomson  loved  to  help  the  Mistress  of  the  Well¬ 
field  pack,  and  was  often  there  advising  her  on  all  points. 
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One  of  the  first  questions  she  asked  him  was  :  “  How  will 
my  little  hounds  know  it  is  I  who  am  hunting  them  ?  ” 
J.  A.  T.  answered  :  “  Leave  ’em  alone  and  they’ll  soon  find 
out !  ” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  kennel  list : — 


THE  WELLFIELD  BEAGLES. 


Master 
K.  H.  . 

1ST  Whip  . 
2ND  Whip  . 


1890-1901. 

Mrs  Cheape,  Wellfield,  Fife. 

T.  Martin. 

C.  B.  Cheape  (in  turn  with  G.  R.  H.  C.). 
H.  A.  Cheape  (L.  St.  C.  C.). 


Kennels— Wellfield,  Gateside. 


Name. 

Sire. 

Dam. 

7  Years. 

COMUS. 

Unknown. 

Playmate. 

North  Worcestershire  Rattle. 

Their  Pastime. 

Dimple. 

From  the  Chester. 

Ringwood. 

From  the  Bronwydd  Beagles. 

6  Years. 

Bouncer. 

The  Malpas  Bismarck. 

Their  Barmaid. 

Knavery. 

The  Bronwydd  Kinsman. 

The  Royal  Rock. 

5  Years. 

Ferryman. 

North  Worcestershire  Chal¬ 

Their  Frolic. 

lenger. 

Gaiety. 

Vale  of  Llangollen  Clasher. 

Their  Songstress. 

Guardsman. 

Unknown. 

Madcap. 

Carlisle  Ranter. 

Lovely. 

Ruby. 

Stockton  Driver. 

Their  Ringlet. 

4  Years. 

Matron. 

Vale  of  Llangollen  Marksman. 

Their  Governess. 

3  Years. 

Beetle. 

Vale  of  Llangollen  Brilliant. 

Their  Gaiety. 

Comical. 

The  Royal  Rock  Lingerer. 

Their  Crafty. 

Judy. 

Unknown. 

Rector. 

Unknown. 

Tyrant. 

The  Malpas  Tyrant. 

Chester  Blameless 

Vesta. 

Unknown. 
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Name. 

2  Years. 

Liberty,  'i 

Sire. 

Dam. 

Lovely.  1 
Norman. J 

The  Bromley  Nimrod. 

Their  Lady. 

Magic. 

Stockton  Stormer. 

Vale  of  Llangollen 
Magic. 

Minstrel. 

Minstrel. 

Actress. 

Musical. 

Unknown. 

Ransome. 

Unknown. 

Ranter.  \ 
Rapid.  ( 

Stockton  Bachelor. 

Their  Ruby. 

Wagtail. 

Vale  of  Llangollen  Brilliant. 

Their  Nameless. 

1  Year. 

Banter.  ) 
Bragger.  J 

The  Royal  Rock  Maximus. 

Their  Bandage. 

7  Months. 

Monarch. 

5  Months. 
Playful.  'j 

Pleader.  | 

The  Malpas  Marvel. 

I 

Their  Telltale. 

Porter. 
Pretty  Lass. 
Publican.  J 

>  Playmate. 

Madcap. 

The  hound  list  also  contained  the  following  “  Hints  to 
Brother  Sportsmen  ”  : — 

“When  hounds  are  running,  run  a  little  wide  of  the  pack  if  possible, 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  You  will  see  more  of  the  hunting,  and  will 
not  foil  the  ground,  nor  drive  the  hounds  over  the  scent  should  the 
animal  hunted  have  turned  back. 

When  the  hounds  have  checked,  and  the  huntsman  is  making  his  cast, 
do  not  follow  him  about,  but  stay  as  quiet  as  possible  (avoid  whistling, 
cracking  whips,  &c.),  but  be  ready  for  a  start  as  soon  as  hounds  hit  oft 
the  scent. 

Again,  if  hounds  are  running  down  a  road,  do  not  close  up  behind 
them,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  probably,  if  the  quarry  has  turned  out, 
drive  them  far  over  the  scent,  and  perhaps  spoil  a  good  day’s  sport. 

Be  to  our  virtues  ever  kind,  and  to  our  faults  a  little  blind." 

And  it  finished  with  this  little  verse  on  behalf  of  the 
hare  : — 

“  I  am  a  hare,  a  beast  of  little  strength, 

Yet  making  sport  of  lone  and  gentle  gests, 

For  running  swift  and  holding  out  at  length, 

I  bear  the  bell  above  all  other  beasts.” 


The  Wellfield  Beagles.  1890. 

Hugh,  on  “The  Squire,"  Martin,  Daisy,  on  Katie,  on  Leslie,  on 
“Guild.”  on  “  Cahrmee."  K.  H.  “  Santa  Claus.”  “Cowboy."  “Garland.” 

Ronald,  on  foot. 


A  Puppy  Show  Gathering  at  Wellfield.  1890. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Wellfield  Beagles  (centre)  with  her  family  and  friends  in  Fife. 
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The  Wellfield  Beagles  showed  capital  sport,  and  became 
a  great  institution  in  that  part  of  Fife  which,  even  in  those 
days,  was  not  hunted  so  regularly  as  the  western  portion. 
All  the  farmers  welcomed  “  the  Mistress  and  her  pack,” 
which  brought  together  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Many  of  those  who  are  hunting  in  Fife  or  elsewhere  at  the 
present  time  learned  their  earliest  hunting  lessons  of  the  chase 
in  this  school.  Some  came  on  foot,  others  drove  ;  and  many 
children  rode  their  ponies,  caring  not  how  far,  so  long  as 
they  got  there  to  see  “  the  Beagles.”  Miss  Madeline  Halkett 
of  Pitfirrane  was  one  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters,  and  she  it  was  who  wrote  the  cheery  little  verses 
of  the  song  entitled  “  The  Wellfield  Beagles,”  given  later 
in  this  chapter.  Miss  Halkett  is  also  responsible  for  several 
other  hunting  poems  published  in  these  pages.  She  was  a 
very  kind  “  godmother  ”  to  us  all,  especially  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  We  used  to  associate  the  sound  of 
her  name  with  “  packet,”  for  there  was  always  a  large 
tartan  paper  packet  of  “  goodies  ”  for  each  of  us  whenever 
she  appeared  in  the  hall  at  Wellfield. 

The  following  letter,  which  recounts  some  of  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  adventures  with  the  Wellfield  Beagles,  was 
written  to  my  brother  Hugh  at  Glenalmond  School  by  his 
mother  when  he  was  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old  : — 

Wellfield,  Fife, 
Nov.  20thjgi. 

Darling  Hugh, — Father  is  off  to  America.  I  enclose  you  an 
envelope  ready  addressed,  so  that  you  can  write  to  him  next 
Sunday.  He  sailed  in  the  Umbria. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  hunt  on  the  Lomond  Hills,  such  a 
hot  sun,  no  wind,  quite  perfection,  but  hares  were  very  scarce. 
It  was  three  before  we  found,  and  then  changed  on  to  a  fox,  and 
ran  him  to  ground  above  Leslie.  Femie  said  I  ran  18  miles  and 
the  others  did  about  12  ;  his  two  sisters  went  all  day.  I  gave 
them  each  a  short  skirt,  and  they  wore  no  hats  ;  capital  girls, 
so  strong  and  active.  They  did  enjoy  following  “  thae  wee 
lovely  dogs.”  We  had  a  splendid  tea  at  Fernie’s,  and  got  home 
about  8  P.M. 

Yesterday,  on  my  way  with  little  Leslie  to  the  meet,  I  got  a 
wire  from  Mr  Dawson,  the  dealer,  to  expect  him  at  12  o’clock, 
so  I  left  Leslie  at  the  meet  in  charge  of  Mr  Amos  and  trotted  back. 
Mr  Dawson  is  a  very  nice  man  ;  he  is  going  to  buy  “  Colonel  ” 
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and  “  Chester.”  I  must  reduce  the  number,  and  father  will  need 
a  charger  later  on. 

That  independent  young  shaver  Leslie  left  Mr  Amos.  He  said 
"  Mr  A.  could  not  keep  up  well,”  and  so  he  joined  the  galloping 
Haigs.  Went  with  them  after  to  Ramornie,  and  rode  home  on 
“  Cona  ”  all  alone  that  distance,  full  of  his  day  and  a  two-headed 
calf  he  had  seen. 

We  hunt  at  Fordel  to-morrow.  “  Guild  ”  is  quite  well ;  he 
and  “  Viscount  ”  go  splendidly  together,  and  Madeleine  likes  him 
so  much.  No  other  news. — Your  loving  mother. 

A  note  also  sent  by  his  mother  to  Hugh  at  Glenalmond 
(written  on  a  telegraph  form  from  Perth  Station)  runs  : — 

“  Katie  and  I  came  here  this  morning,  and  I  have  bought 
“  Gaich  Laddie.”  1  He  is  such  a  beauty,  and  I  got  him  a  good 
bargain.  Tom  has  taken  him  home.  Katie  was  so  excited ;  her 
legs  shook.  I  shall  keep  him  at  Wellfield  till  May,  and  then  send 
him  to  Bruar  to  Donald.  Best  love,  dears,  both. — Mother.” 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  little  Daisy  in  her 
large  childish  handwriting  when  she  was  seven  years  old  : — 

Wellfield, 

Sunday. 

“  Dear,  Dear  Hugh, — I  am  going  hunting  with  mother’s  pack 
on  Wednesday,  the  ‘  W.  B.’s,’  on  ‘  Santa  Claus.'  Madeline  is 
coming  to-morrow.  I  got  a  pad  one  day.  Leslie  brought  it  to 
me  and  one  for  Katie,  and  I  went  home.  Maudie’s  pony  is  going 
to  be  called  ‘  Star.’  It  is  black,  and  has  one  on  its  forehead.  I 
do  not  often  have  the  leading  rein  now.  With  love  x  x  x  x  x  x 
Daisy.”  [In  the  corner  of  this  letter  was  drawn  a  caricature  of 
Hugh  himself.] 

A  postcard  sent  to  Hugh  by  his  mother  when  he  was  at 
school  at  Glenalmond  in  1890  (written  in  pencil  the  day 
after  a  hunt)  reads  : — 

“  On  the  way  to  see  some  horses.  Had  a  splendid  hunt  yester¬ 
day  from  Fordel  all  over  nice  dry  hills — no  walls,  scent  good. 
Killed  after  running  70  minutes.  Hounds  worked  so  well — no 
jumping,  but  lots  of  galloping.  Thirty  people  out. — M.” 


1  Highland  pony  stallion. 
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Mr  Hugo  Haig  of  Ramornie  was  a  near  neighbour  and 
great  friend  of  all  of  us  at  Wellfield,  as  indeed  were  all  his 
family.  “  The  galloping  Haigs,”  to  whom  “  The  Squire  ” 
refers  in  the  first  of  the  letters  to  Hugh,  were  Mr  Hugo 
Haig  and  his  brothers,  of  whom  the  present  Earl  Haig  was 
the  youngest.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Gilmour  of  Montrave 
were  equally  intimate  friends,  their  sons  and  daughters 
being  contemporaries  of  the  present  laird.  Colonel  An- 
struther  Thomson  was  a  constant  and  unfailing  ally,  as 
has  already  been  shown  in  this  chapter,  as  in  previous  years 
in  Fife. 

Miss  Gentle  of  Kilwhis,  another  regular  follower,  was  a 
keen  sportswoman,  and  game  for  any  long  day  on  horse  or 
on  foot  over  any  country.  We  used  to  enjoy  her  story  of 
a  ghost.  In  a  country  district  in  Fife  (so  ran  her  story) 
the  natives  were  scared  by  the  news,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  sight,  of  a  ghostly  figure  which  wandered  the  by-roads. 
This  disturber  of  peace  of  mind  met  more  than  its  match 
when  one  night,  as  she  was  coming  home  in  the  dark  from 
hunting,  the  ghost  was  viewed  by  Miss  Gentle.  Turning 
her  horse  towards  it  she  came  alongside  the  spectre,  and 
gave,  what  proved  by  cries  of  pain  to  be  a  very  human 
body  veiled  in  white,  such  a  sound  thrashing  with  her 
hunting-crop  that  it  was  so  humiliated  as  to  be  “  laid  ”  for 
ever.  Quite  a  novel  method  of  exorcism  ! 

Miss  Gentle  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  farmed  a  great  deal  of  land  when 
living  with  her  aged  mother  and  invalid  brother.  Some 
years  later  she  married  Mr  “  Jock  ”  Scott  of  Mersing- 
ton,  in  Berwickshire,  spending  part  of  their  honeymoon  at 
Bentley. 

Mr  Gordon  Richmond  of  Dron,  a  very  good  horseman,  was 
another  keen  follower  of  the  Wellfield  “  cry,”  as  was  Mr 
James  Guild  of  Balcanquhal.  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  so 
enjoy  the  joke  against  the  latter’s  father,  who,  when  an 
old  man,  was  very  enthusiastic  about  watching  the  Beagles 
when  they  were  near  Balcanquhal.  He  did  not  care  to  be 
seen  by  the  followers,  and  once,  when  hurrying  to  get  out  of 
sight,  he  attempted  to  cross  a  barbed-wire  fence,  but  was 
securely  caught  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  Only  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Guild  could  he  be  released.  Great  was 
the  old  man’s  annoyance  when  some  one  told  “  The  Squire  ” 
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of  the  incident.  Mr  James  Guild  (the  son)  had  a  fall  one 
day  owing  to  a  broken  girth,  and,  when  repairing  it,  Leslie 
came  up,  and  in  a  very  sportsmanlike  way  wanted  to  assist. 
Shortly  afterwards  little  Daisy  came  along,  and  shouted 
over  the  hedge  to  Leslie,  “  Don’t  wait  too  long,  as  Mr  Guild 
will  come  over  so  fast  when  he  does  start.” 

As  well  as  the  Beagles,  our  hunting  education  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  means  of  paper-chases,  which  were  great  fun  in 
1890.  My  mother  was  usually  the  “  hare,”  and  we  as  a 
family,  with  other  little  friends,  were  the  hounds,  the  hunts¬ 
man  and  whips  being  selected  from  the  “  grown-ups,”  and 
the  rest  of  the  field  was  “  everybody.”  It  was  tremendous 
fun  whether  on  foot  or  on  ponies.  We  used  to  go  for  many 
miles  over  the  hills  round  Wellfield,  and  became  as  keen 
as  the  Beagles  themselves  on  the  “  scent.”  We  had,  as 
already  shown,  been  taught  how  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  our  ponies  by  running  on  foot  with  hounds  ;  now 
the  paper-chasing  was  to  make  us  understand  hunting  from 
the  hounds’  point  of  view.  I  can  remember  once,  at  the 
age  of  five,  when  I  was  being  led  on  a  Shetland  pony, 
wishing  to  straight-cut  across  to  an  old  barn  on  a  far  hill 
where  I  fancied  “  the  hare  ”  was  hiding,  and  being  told  by 
one  of  the  field  that  that  was  not  hunting  “  true.”  A  little 
later,  when  the  “  line  ”  did  eventually  lead  “  the  pack  ”  to 
the  out-building  mentioned,  we  found  our  quarry  in  hiding 
there.  I  then  claimed  to  myself  a  secret  credit  for  the  idea, 
and  squeaked  forth  my  satisfaction  at  having  guessed  this 
half-way  through  the  hunt,  whereupon  my  mother  further 
damped  my  ardour  by  remarking  that  if  I  had  run  “  cunning  ” 

I  should  have  been  “  drafted  ”  ! 

Other  members  of  “  the  pack  ”  also  occasionally  came  in 
for  correction.  One  of  these,  a  grey-haired  old  gentleman — 
who,  had  he  been  a  hound,  would  have  been  listed  as  an 
“  eight-season  ”  hunter — “  spoke  to  the  line,”  and  ran  “  heel  ” 
across  a  field  road-way  while  the  pack  was  ahead  running 
with  “  scent  breast  high  ”  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
2nd  Whip  went  to  “  stop  him,”  cracking  his  thong  and  ’ 
making  the  best  use  of  his  voice,  with  torrents  of  rating.  The 
old  “  hound  ”  thus  corrected,  turned  to  pursue  the  fast 
retreating  music  of  the  “pack,”  followed  by  a  guttural 
“  Ger  away  on,  hark!  You  old  babbler!”  from  the  able 
though  rather  breathless  2nd  Whip. 
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The  ‘  Kinross  Journal  ’  gave  the  following  account  of  some 
early  days  with  the  Wellfield  Beagles  in  1891  : — 

“  On  Thursday  this  popular  little  pack  met  at  Dron.  A  select 
field  of  true  sportsmen,  chiefly  farmers,  turned  out  to  enjoy  a 
day’s  amusement  after  ‘  thae  wee  dogs.’  We  noticed  one  very 
constant  follower,  Mr  J.  Thom  of  Pitlock,  who  rides  a  Thorough¬ 
bred  mare.  He  has  the  most  wonderful  keen  eyes  possible  for 
viewing  a  hare,  but  he  is  too  good  a  hound  man  to  tell,  excepting 
by  a  sign  to  the  Master,  or  rather  in  this  case  the  Mistress,  what 
he  has  seen,  knowing  that  hare-hounds  should  never  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  or  lifted.  Punctually  at  12  o’clock  Mrs  Cheape,  on 
‘  Boadicea,’  moved  off  with  her  miniature  pack  to  draw  the 
fields  below  Dron.  In  the  first  plough  the  game  was  seen  stealing 
away,  and  the  pack  were  soon  feathering  on  the  drag.  Presently 
‘  Guardsman  ’  hits  it  off,  throws  up  his  head,  and  tosses  back 
his  ears  as  he  opens  ;  and  then,  one  after  another,  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  like  a  peal  of  bells,  and  away  they  go  up  the  hill,  over  the 
road,  across  the  railway,  and  then  down  again  to  the  valley, 
where  a  check  took  place,  caused  by  a  flock  of  sheep. 

“  The  following  quotation  from  Somervile’s  ‘  The  Chase  ’  ably 
describes  the  end  of  this  run,  which  lasted  over  an  hour  : — 


“  Huntsman,  take  heed  ;  they  stop  in  full  career, 

Yon  crowding  flocks  have  haply  soiled  the  turf. 

See  that  old  hound  ! 

How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust 
His  doubtful  sense  ;  yet  draws  a  wilder  ring. 

Hark  !  now  again  the  chorus  fills  ;  as  bells 
Silenced  awhile,  at  once  their  peal  renew, 

And  high  in  air  the  tuneful  thunder  rolls. 

See  how  they  toss  with  animated  rage, 

Recovering  all  they  lost.  Ah  !  yet  once  more 
They’re  checked — hold  back,  with  speed  on  either  hand 
They  flourish  round — even  yet  persist.  ’Tis  right, 

Away  they  spring  ;  the  rustling  stubbles  bend 
Beneath  the  driving  storm.  Now  the  poor  chase 
Begins  to  flag,  to  her  last  shifts  reduced, 

From  brake  to  brake  she  flies,  and  visits  all 

Her  well-known  haunts,  where  once  she  ranged  secure. 

See  how  black  she  looks  ! 

The  sweat  that  clogs  the  obstructed  pores  scarce  leaves 
A  languid  scent.  And  now  in  open  view 
See,  see  she  flies  !  Each  eager  hound  exerts 
His  utmost  speed  and  stretches  every  nerve. 

How  quick  she  turns  ;  their  gaping  jaws  eludes 
And  yet  a  moment  lives  ;  till  round  enclosed 
By  all  the  greedy  pack,  and  with  infant  screams, 

She  yields  her  breath,  and  there  reluctant  dies.” 
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“  The  following  Saturday  Balleave  was  the  fixture.  We  were 
fortunately  forward  in  time  to  see  the  beagles  arrive  in  their 
van,  driven  by  Martin,  the  kennel-man,  who  follows  his  charges 
on  foot,  and  manages  always  to  be  there  or  thereabout.  This 
carriage  full  of  ‘  wee  dogs  ’  created  quite  a  sensation  in  Kinross, 
and  was  followed  out  by  about  20  schoolboys  bent  on  a  holiday 
run,  to  whom  Mrs  Cheape  spoke  a  few  words  before  the  start, 
begging  them,  if  possible,  to  keep  quiet,  as  to  shout  or  holloa 
would  spoil  the  sport.  To  the  credit  of  Kinross  lads  it  may  be 
said  ‘  they  did  as  they  were  bid.'  Mr  Hay  provided  a  hare  in 
the  first  field,  which  commenced  the  run  by  making  straight  for 
the  station,  crossed  the  platform,  and  went  away  west.  Being 
a  stranger  to  that  country,  the  names  of  the  places  are  not  known 
to  me,  but  I  never  enjoyed  better  sport.  It  was  a  lovely  day, 
and  the  little  hounds  were  never  idle.  There  were,  however,  far 
too  many  hares  (surely  poachers  are  unknown  in  Kinross  district), 
and  the  pack  had  no  sooner  tired  one  than  fresh  game  started, 
which  prevented  a  kill ;  so  at  4.30  p.m.  hounds  were  stopped, 
and  returned  to  Balleave,  where  they  were  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mrs  Hay.  Amongst  those  out  we  noticed  Miss  Bogie, 
Mr  J.  H.  Thom,  Mr  Hay,  Mr  Simpson  of  Mawcarse,  Mr  Harris, 
and  several  others. 

“  On  Wednesday  last  the  beagles  met  at  Burnside.  There 
was  quite  a  large  turn-out  of  mounted  folk— Captain  Cheape  of 
Wellfield,  Mr  Haig  of  Ramornie,  Mr  Smeaton  of  Letham,  Mr  J.  H. 
Thom,  Mr  Amos,  Miss  Haig,  Miss  Amos,  Mr  James  Guild  (who  is 
a  straight  and  very  keen  rider  to  hounds  on  his  good  mare 
‘  Maggie  ’),  two  young  students,  Miss  Katie  Cheape,  leading  her 
younger  sister  ;  Master  Leslie  Cheape  on  his  famous  little  hunter 
‘  Garland  '  ;  Master  H.  Walker,  and  Miss  Halkett.  Mrs  Cheape, 
mounted  on  her  clever  grey  horse  ‘  Carhimee,’  lost  no  time  in 
starting  the  sport.  A  hare  was  soon  found  by  the  merry  little 
pack,  and  raced  up  to  Banetie  steading.  Here  a  fresh  one  jumped 
up  before  hounds,  and,  crossing  the  railway,  made  a  difficulty. 
The  hounds  checked,  so  were  brought  back,  and  got  upon  the 
hunted  hare  again.  But  a  second  time  they  changed,  and  the 
ground  being  much  foiled  by  sheep,  the  chase  was  given  up,  and 
fresh  game  tried  for  to  the  west.  Here  Mr  Guild  viewed  a  hare 
away.  The  pack  was  at  once  laid  on,  and  a  capital  run  followed, 
making  two  wide  rings  round  Balcanquhal.  The  hare,  after 
vainly  trying  to  puzzle  her  enemies  by  circling  round  a  flock 
of  sheep  twice  (which  were  carefully  herded  by  a  shepherd), 
went  away  over  the  main  road,  down  a  cart  track,  and  crossed 
the  Eden.  Here  a  check  ensued.  A  badger-pied  hound,  named 
‘  Bouncer,'  from  the  famous  ‘  Malpas  '  pack,  spoke  to  the  line 
on  the  railway,  and  on  the  other  side  his  companions  confirmed 
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his  news.  Away  they  streamed  in  full  melodious  cry  up  the  hill 
till  they  reached  Orfit  Muir.  Into  this  thick  covert  the  hare 
fortunately  did  not  enter,  but,  skirting  it,  ran  east,  then  turned 
north,  and  after  trying  all  her  wiles  to  shake  off  her  persistent 
pursuers,  was  run  into  under  a  whin  bush,  and  the  hard-working 
little  pack  enjoyed  their  well-earned  reward.  Miss  Haig  was 
presented  with  the  head. 

“  In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  all  my  readers  to  let  no  pride 
or  prejudices  keep  them  from  enjoying  the  sport  ;  and  if  they 
will  only  consider  that  they  go  out  to  see  hunting  (or  should  do 
so),  and  not  to  ride  over  the  hounds  or  each  other,  that  they 
are  hunting  a  timid  but  exceedingly  cunning  quarry,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  hounds  is  to  unravel  her  devices  rather  than 
race  her  to  death  before  she  can  make  them,  they  will,  I  think, 
own  that  they  have  found  a  new  pleasure.  There  is  no  country 
that  hounds  cannot  be  bred  to  suit  and  show  sport  over  ;  but  if 
a  man  expects  all  hunting  to  be  like  a  quick  thing  with  the  Quorn, 
unless  his  means  enable  him  to  go  to  Melton  he  had  better  turn 
to  some  other  amusement.  Let  him  not,  then,  look  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  men  who  will  hunt  under  any  circumstances  rather 
than  not  hunt  at  all — men  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  the  hounds 
and  their  work  is  so  engrafted  that  hunting  in  any  shape  is  a 
pleasure  to  them.  To  those  ardent  spirits  it  is  astonishing  what 
amusement  may  be  derived  even  from  a  pack  of  foot-beagles  ; 
and  I  for  one  should  very  much  like  to  see  more  prevalent  a 
style  of  hunting  in  which  the  man  who  only  owns  a  thick  stick 
and  a  pair  of  hob-nailed  boots  can  join,  as  well  as  the  owner 
of  a  stud  of  hunters,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  more 
innocent  pleasures  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  public, 
the  better  they  will  be  in  every  way ;  and  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  old  clergyman  who  said  he  '  had  no  time  to  sin  in  the  winter, 
for  he  hunted  six  days  a  week,  and  preached  twice  on  Sundays.’ 

“  Beetle.” 

The  yearly  Puppy  Shows  at  Wellfield  were  great  days  to 
look  forward  to.  From  them  we  learnt  of  the  good  fellow¬ 
ship  of  farmers  and  puppy -walkers  towards  the  Hunt,  and 
how  much  we  owed  them  for  our  sport.  We  loved  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  cheers,  especially  when  the  Mistress  of  the  Well- 
field  Beagles  thanked  them  all  for  their  help.  On  these 
occasions  the  song  previously  alluded  to,  written  by  Miss 
Halkett,  was  always  called  for  as  quite  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  gathering.  Here  are  the  words  : — 
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Now  hunting’s  again  in  full  swing, 

Our  Mistress’s  health  we’ll  all  drink, 

And  the  Wellfield  Beagles  like  birds  on  the  wing, 
Fill  our  glasses  and  loud  let  them  clink,  clink,  clink. 

Chorus.  (. Repeat  above). 

Here’s  to  the  Mistress  that  carried  the  horn, 

And  here’s  to  the  bonnie  wee  pack, 

Oh  !  warmly  we’ll  welcome  you  each  hunting  day, 
May  you  sport  and  good  cheer  never  lack. 

Chorus. 

The  Wellfield  Beagles  make  old  become  young, 
Your  presence  will  chase  away  care, 

But  shorter  the  song  the  better  ’tis  sung, 

So  let  us  drink  “  Hunting  the  Hare.” 

Chorus. 


Wellfield  has  beautiful  stabling,  with  many  home  paddocks 
and  outside  boxes.  The  little  kennels  were  erected  by  my 
mother  between  the  stables  and  garden.  In  addition  to  the 
stud  of  hunters,  “  The  Squire,”  as  already  shown,  always 
loved  a  good  pony,  and  many  she  bought  and  bred  in  Mull 
came  rough  and  unbroken  to  Wellfield  and  were  there 
broken  in.  Her  children  were  certainly  “  broken  in  ”  at 
the  same  time,  and  taught  to  understand  that  a  young 
one  was — well,  not  an  old  one  in  manners  or  methods.  They 
proved  good  tutors  in  the  lessons  they  gave  us  in  patience, 
determination,  and  “  sitting  tight.” 

Many  of  the  Wellfield  grooms  at  that  time  (1890)  have 
since  held  responsible  positions  elsewhere,  but  still  centre 
some  of  their  happiest  years  at  Wellfield.  T.  Harding  came 
north  with  “  The  Squire  ”  from  Worcestershire,  and  so,  of 
course,  returned  there,  and  still  lives  at  the  Bentley  Kennels 
as  a  pensioner.  Alex.  Cunningham  served  the  Wellfield 
family  for  eighteen  years,  afterwards  went  to  Tarvit,  and 
later  as  stud-groom  to  the  Fife  Kennels.  Jack  Storrar, 
after  many  years’  service  at  Wellfield  and  Bentley,  became 
stud-groom  to  Mr  Mander,  near  Wolverhampton  ;  and  Bill 
Hyde  (another  Worcestershire  man)  left  Wellfield  on  being 

1  Sung  to  the  tune  of  “A  Fine  Hunting  Day.”  The  title  was  altered  in 
1891  when  the  Beagles  gave  place  to  the  Bentley  Harriers. 
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appointed  stud-groom  to  Mr  Hugo  Haig  of  Ramornie.  In 
these  early  days  at  Wellfield,  Storrar  was  a  great  friend 
and  hero  in  our  estimation.  He  seemed  devoted  to  us  as 
children  whatever  might  be  our  ages.  In  1899  he  left  "  The 
Squire’s  ”  service,  and  some  years  later,  when  Hugh  and 
I  were  hunting  with  the  Albright  on,  we  were  delighted  to 
see  Storrar  out  in  charge  of  the  younger  members  of  Mr 
Mander’s  family.  I  was  riding  a  beautiful  grey  mare, 
“  White  Thorn,”  which  “  The  Squire  ”  usually  rode  herself. 
In  the  distance  Storrar  saw  us  jump  a  stile,  and  Hugh 
heard  him  remark  as  he  watched  the  mare  carry  me  over, 
“  Well!  well!  —  there  she  goes,  and  to  think  that  I  used  to 
wheel  her  in  her  pram.” 

“  The  Squire  ”  was  always  interested  in  past  and  present 
servants,  and  was  particularly  pleased  to  think  that  Hyde 
stayed  so  many  years  as  stud-groom  at  Ramornie,  for  he 
got  that  situation  because  she  happened  to  remark  that 
Mr  Haig’s  horses  were  not  looking  fit.  He  agreed  with  her 
and  said,  “  Can’t  you  find  me  a  good  man  who  will  see 
my  horses  are  properly  conditioned  ?  ”  My  mother  promised 
to  do  so,  and  advised  Hyde  to  apply  for  the  place,  which  he 
got.  After  Mr  Haig’s  death,  many  years  later,  Hyde  took 
the  posting  establishment  at  Ladybank,  situated  just  outside 
the  Ramornie  Gates.  There  he  remained  for  long,  but 
eventually  the  love  of  hunting  took  him  to  Roxburghshire. 
He  was,  however,  at  Ladybank  before  the  war,  when  my 
brother  Ronald  was  Adjutant  of  the  Fife  Yeomanry.  Hyde’s 
stable  was  given  the  contract  for  delivering  mails,  &c.,  to 
the  camp.  In  connection  with  this  work,  I  was  told  the 
following  story  :  On  the  first  morning  in  camp  Hyde  carried 
out  his  duty,  and  duly  appeared  in  the  Orderly  Room, 
where  he  saw  the  Adjutant  sitting  writing  at  his  desk.  To 
Hyde  he  was  “  Master  Ronald.”  All  the  old  memories  came 
crowding  back,  so  that  “  Bill  ”  felt  he  must  speak.  So 
having  handed  over  the  mails  and  received  dismissal  from 
the  Orderly  Room  clerk,  he  continued  steadfast,  immov¬ 
able,  with  his  eye  on  the  Adjutant  waiting  for  him  to  look 
up.  The  word  of  dismissal  was  repeated  more  forcibly, 
but  Hyde  remained  where  he  stood.  However,  the  next 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Orderly  roused  the  Adjutant,  who 
looked  up.  Immediately  his  face  was  all  smiles,  and  he 
expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  Hyde,  whom  he  cheerily 
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greeted  with  ;  “  Hullo,  Bill !  how  are  you  ?  ”  and  gave 
him  a  hearty  handshake  with  the  true  grip  of  an  old  friend. 
“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  ”  the  Orderly  hastily  remarked  ; 
“  I  didn't  know  you  knew  this  man.”  “  Know  him,”  reiter¬ 
ated  Ronald  ;  “I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  and  he’s 
‘  skelped  my  doup  ’  many  a  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I’m 
all  the  better  for  it.” 

But  to  return  to  the  days  of  “  skelpings  ”  and  “  adven¬ 
ture  ”  at  Wellfield,  my  brother  Ronald  (the  present  laird) 
and  his  brothers  enjoyed  their  boyish  years.  Glenalmond 
School  in  due  course  took  the  two  elder  ones  away,  and  the 
younger  members  got  their  innings  as  little  whippers-in  to 
the  Beagles  which  we  all  loved,  as  we  did  adventure  of  any 
kind.  How  we  delighted  in  our  nurse’s  anxiety  when  Storrar 
would  do  such  things  as  lift  up  our  ponies’  feet  on  to  his 
shoulders  and  make  them  walk  round  on  hind-legs  while 
we  hung  on  to  a  shaggy  mane  ’mid  shrieks  of  laughter. 

When  “  The  Squire  ”  had  to  be  in  London  during  her 
father’s  illness,  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson  used  to  come 
over  to  Wellfield  and  hunt  her  Beagles  for  our  benefit,  and 
it  was  then  the  elder  members  of  the  family  were  fairly 
put  through  the  mill  of  their  duties.  He  took  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  little  pack,  both  in  those  days  and  after  we 
all  left  Wellfield,  for  he  came  to  stay  at  Bentley  in  1892. 
It  is  a  golden  memory  to  those  of  us  who  have  survived 
those  altogether  golden  years  that  we  turned  hounds  to  that 
best  of  all  good  sportsmen  “  the  Colonel.” 

As  “  The  Squire  ”  wished  to  bring  us  all  up  on  equal 
terms  in  all  our  sporting  enterprises,  boys  and  girls  got 
“  share  and  share  alike.” 

Hunting,  and  the  laws  of  hunting — written  or  unwritten 
— were,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  to  her  the  finest 
medium  by  which  to  reach  her  conception  of  the  complete 
man  and  complete  woman.  It  is  worth  repeating  here, 
though  already  recorded,  that  my  mother  furthered  her 
ideals  as  to  the  education  of  children’s  natures  by  the  lessons 
she  taught  out  hunting — lessons  which  included  the  virtues 
of  courage,  unselfishness,  consideration  towards  man  and 
beast,  honesty,  independence,  kindness,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  words  and  conduct.  In  all  these  characteristics 
of  true  culture,  chivalry,  and  manliness,  the  girls  were 
to  “  civilise  ”  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  cultivate 
their  own  natural  inheritance  by  gentleness,  unselfishness. 
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and  generosity,  and  to  avoid  false  modesty,  fibbing,  or  any 
form  of  deception  through  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Her  aim 
was  for  the  boys  also  to  “  civilise  ”  themselves  through  the 
example  she  set  against  roughness,  cruelty,  or  competitive 
jealousy,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  which 
prompts  those  who  possess  it  to  give  with  both  hands. 
Finally,  to  all  alike  she  urged  :  “  Never  count  the  cost  of 
time  or  trouble  to  assist  others,  and  when  in  the  wrong 
admit  it.” 

And  so  the  little  Wellfield  Beagles  were  not  only  the 
foundation  of  an  education,  but  responsible  also  to  a  great 
extent  for  forming  character.  While  all  at  Wellfield  worked 
or  played,  or  hunted,  so  came  the  chance  to  learn,  and  as 
they  saw  the  Wellfield  Beagles  with  their  Mistress  in  com¬ 
mand,  the  more  were  understood  the  lessons  she  endeavoured 
to  inculcate.  We  sang  then  to  the  music  of  her  pack ;  we 
sing  now  of  her  praises  in  the  past.  Broadcast  may  they 
go  o’er  the  waves  of  time  and  remembrance,  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  they  have  been  written  here  to  the  honour  of  her 
name  in  letters  that  will  ever  shine  upon  memory’s  mile¬ 
stones  : — 

Pastime  for  Princes  !  Prime  sport  of  our  nation, 

Strength  in  their  sinew  and  bloom  on  their  cheek  ; 

Health  to  the  old,  to  the  young  recreation, 

All  for  enjoyment  the  hunting  field  seek. 

Eager  and  emulous,  only  not  spiteful, 

Grudging  no  friend,  though  ourselves  may  be  beat ; 

Just  enough  danger  to  make  sport  delightful, 

Toil  just  sufficient  to  make  slumber  sweet. 

At  this  date,  1925  (nearly  “forty  years  on”  from  the 
period  of  these  pages — since  when  the  “  distance  ”  is  long 
and  “milestones”  are  many),  the  traditions  of  Wellfield  are 
being  carried  on  (as  in  the  long  ago)  by  the  present  laird 
and  his  lady  (Brig.-General  and  Mrs  Cheape),  together  with 
their  three  little  sons.  And  once  again,  while  the  count  of 
the  years  is  steadily  growing — 

f‘Good  men  follow  the  good  men  gone — 

And  hark  !  they’re  running — they’re  running  on  !  ” 

In  spite  of  all  her  previous  riding  and  experience,  “  The 
Squire  ”  wished  to  further  this  education,  and  while  in 
London  in  1886  she  went  through  the  complete  military 
training  in  the  Riding  School  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
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General  Sir  John  Scott  taught  her,  for  he  had  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  riding  and  keenness.  I  have  often  heard  this 
schooling  described  by  her ;  it  was  a  hard  one,  and  he  was 
a  severe  master.  A  huge  mirror  hung  at  one  end  of  the 
school,  and  by  this  he  would  point  out  all  faults,  jerking 
out  words  of  admonition  and  command  such  as  :  “  Look 
at  your  elbows  !  Keep  them  to  your  side  !  Shoulders 
square ;  sit  erect.  Now  look  at  yourself  !  ”  and  so  on. 
This  was  a  wonderful  training,  and  a  wonderful  opportunity 
which  only  real  enthusiasm  would  have  taken  full  advantage 
of.  "  The  Squire  ”  never  seemed  to  miss  any  of  life’s  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  she  combined  her  pleasure  with  lasting  im¬ 
provements  such  as  these,  and  so  Sir  John  Scott’s  teaching 
was  re-echoed  in  the  riding  school  at  WeMeld. 

In  later  years,  about  1890,  when  she  came  to  London  to 
be  near  her  father  owing  to  his  ill-health,  she  kept  herself 
cheery,  and  consequently  every  one  else,  by  bringing  with 
her  four  couple  of  beagles  from  Wellfield.  These  she  hunted 
in  Hyde  Park  !  In  the  early  morning,  ere  London  was 
really  awake,  the  Mistress  of  the  Wellfield  Beagles  was 
casting  her  hounds  and  touching  her  horn,  and  “  leu-ing  ” 
her  little  pack  on,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  “  cry.”  Her  groom, 
Alec  Cunningham,  with  fifteen  minutes’  start  with  a  drag, 
was  their  hare  ! 

The  picture  of  the  Wellfield  Beagles  (frontispiece)  was 
painted  by  Mrs  Merrett  in  London  at  this  time.  “  The 
Squire  ”  used  to  amusingly  relate  how  Mrs  Merrett  referred 
to  her  horn  as  “  the  trumpet,”  and  her  hunting-cap  as  “  the 
helmit  !  ”  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  days  long  gone  by 
the  old  Berkeley  foxhounds  had  their  kennels  at  Charing 
Cross,  but  few  know  that  the  Wellfield  Beagles  (shortly 
afterwards  replaced  by  the  Bentley  Harriers)  hunted  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1890  ! 

My  grandfather’s  death  in  1891  brought  many  changes, 
amongst  others  the  transference  of  the  Wellfield  Beagles 
to  Bentley  and  a  consequent  change  in  their  name.  Before 
dealing  with  their  evolution  into  Harriers,  and  the  world¬ 
wide  fame  which  they  gained,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  chronological  story  of  my  mother’s  life  by  adding  some¬ 
thing  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  her  father, 
his  death,  and  my  mother’s  inheritance  of  Bentley.  This 
I  will  reserve  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  THE  SQUIRE  ”  INHERITS  BENTLEY  ON  HER  FATHER’S 
DEATH,  1891.  THE  CARSAIG  AND  TIRORAN  ESTATES  IN 
THE  ISLE  OF  MULL,  1893. 

The  boldest  of  riders,  though  gentle  in  bearing, 

The  pride  of  the  country,  the  life  of  the  chase, 

With  a  manner  refined,  and  a  way  so  endearing, 

She  captured  all  hearts  with  her  beauty  and  grace. 

Possessed  of  broad  acres,  herself  represented 
The  best  of  good  names  in  our  fox-hunting  shire, 

We  knew  her  from  childhood — so  calm  and  contented, 

We  knew  her  and  gave  her  the  name  of  “  The  Squire.” 

Richard  Hemming,  “  the  old  Squire  ”  of  Bentley  and  my 
mother’s  father,  died  in  London  at  15  Grosvenor  Place  on 
9th  October  1891,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  his  London 
and  Welsh  properties  to  his  wife,  with  power  of  appointment 
by  her  in  favour  of  his  daughters,  except  in  the  case  of  his 
eldest  and  youngest  daughters,  Maude  (Mrs  M.  M.  Cheape) 
and  Favoretta  (Mrs  Walter  Ingram).  To  the  latter  he  left 
the  business  in  Redditch  with  endowment,  whereas  the 
former  inherited  the  whole  of  his  landed  estates  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  indoor  and  outdoor  effects  at  Bentley 
Manor  and  Glaschorrie  in  Perthshire.  My  grandfather  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  will  that  he  had  settled  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  estate  upon  his  eldest  daughter  Maude,  because  he 
desired  to  keep  the  property  in  the  family,  and  that  he 
regarded  her  as  occupying  the  place  of  an  eldest  son. 

And  so  my  mother,  his  eldest  daughter,  became  “  The 
Squire  of  Bentley  ”  and  the  lady  of  the  Manor  of 
Bentley  Pauncefoot,  henceforth  to  be  known  by  that  hon¬ 
oured  and  honourable  title  “  the  Squire  ”  on  both  sides  of 
the  Border. 

The  old  Squire  had  been  universally  respected.  His 
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Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Den¬ 
bighshire  tenantry  were  greatly  shocked  when  his  death 
took  place,  and  certainly  at  Glaschorrie  there  was  Highland 
weeping  for  a  much-beloved  master.  Hundreds  of  wreaths 
were  sent,  the  funeral  taking  place  in  the  little  churchyard 
at  Caer-Rhun,  Tal-y-cafn,  North  Wales  (where  Mrs  Hemming 
also  lies).  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  of 
respect  shown — for  obviously  it  had  necessitated  personal 
thought — was  a  wreath  of  stag’s-horn  moss  mingled  with 
fronds  of  maidenhair-fern  from  Stewart,  the  head  keeper 
at  Glaschorrie.  Yes,  a  striking  testimony  from  a  faithful 
servant,  whose  gift  was  an  outward  expression  of  the  thoughts 
of  many  others  of  the  employees  who  mourned — 

“  .  .  .  the  auld  Laird,  the  auld  Laird, 

Sae  canty,  kind,  and  crouse  ; 

Hoo  mony  did  he  welcome  to 
His  ain  wee  dear  auld  hoose.” 


And  felt  with  what  Burns  wrote  in  1785  : — 

“  It’s  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  ; 

It’s  no  in  wealth  like  Lon’on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest  ; 
It’s  no  in  makin’  muckle  mair, 

It’s  no  in  books,  it’s  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest  : 

If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 
An’  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest ; 

Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 
Could  make  us  happy  lang  ; 

The  heart  aye’s  the  part  aye 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang.” 


And  so  our  mother  returned  once  more  to  Bentley,  her 
old  home  in  Worcestershire,  but  this  time  it  was  to  take 
her  father’s  place  amongst  her  Bentley  people.  From  that 
day  until  her  death  she  never  forgot  that  Bentley  had  been 
placed  in  her  hands  as  a  trust  and  responsibility  by  a  father 
whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  to  whom  she  owed  so  much. 
For  this  reason  everything  was  carried  on  by  “  The  Squire  ” 
as  “  the  old  Squire  ”  would  have  wished.  Perhaps  she  first 
understood  what  his  inmost  feelings  and  thoughts  were 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  told  her  then  that  he  felt 
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Bentley  would  be  safe  in  her  keeping,  that  she  was  heir  to 
it  all,  and  that  to  her  he  handed  on  the  care  of  his  people. 
She  understood  all  he  felt  and  meant,  because  that  same 
love  of  home  was  strong  within  her  own  nature.  She  replied 
that  she  would  always  try  to  rule  as  he  had  taught  her  to 
do,  adding  (knowing  how  much  the  male  line  meant  to  him 
at  one  time),  “  My  three  little  sons  hold  the  future  safe  as 
heirs.”  “  Never  mind  about  that,”  was  his  answer,  “  I  die 
happy  that  Bentley  is  yours  for  all  your  life.  I  know  what 
you  are,  but  I  don’t  know  what  they  are  going  to  be.” 

The  Bentley  estate  extended  beyond  Worcestershire  into 
Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  comprised  some  140 
farms  and  cottages,  with  land  amounting  to  about  6000 
acres.  There  were  farms  at  Beoley  in  North  Warwickshire, 
and  property  in  Redditch  ;  also  Haselor  and  Hillborough 
in  South  Warwickshire,  and  Bickmarsh  Manor  estate  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  near 
Broadway  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  described,  Glaschorrie, 
in  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  was  a  shooting  lodge  and  grouse 
moor  of  8000  acres,  situated  near  Dalnamein  and  Struan. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  it  was  my  mother’s  own 
estate  workmen  at  Bentley  who  gave  her  the  title  of  “  The 
Squire,”  by  which  she  became  known  the  world  over.  It 
came  about  shortly  after  she  had  inherited  Bentley  when 
she  called  one  day  at  the  timber-yard  to  have  a  word  with 
the  men  and  to  distribute  packets  of  tobacco  or  pocket- 
knives  amongst  them — a  practice  her  father  had  instituted 
and  she  was  delighted  to  continue.1  On  receiving  his  gift 
the  first  man  answered,  “  Thank  you,  Squoire — beg  your 
pardon — thank  you,  ma’am.”  And  then  added,  “We  be  so 
used  to  saying  ‘  Squoire  ’  it  be  difficult  to  remember  to  say 
ma’am.”  Spontaneously  she  answered,  “  Then  don’t  re¬ 
member,  but  call  me  ‘  Squire  ’  always.”  Then  followed  a 
chorus  of  “  Very  good,  Squoire  !  Thank  you,  Squoire  !  we  be 
so  delighted,  for  us  was  saying  amongst  ourselves,  we’d  be 
sure  to  be  making  the  mistake.”  The  name  suited  her 
admirably,  for  in  some  delightful  way,  apart  from  her  right 
to  it,  it  held  a  charm  unique,  which  seemed  to  link  title  and 
name  as  one  no  matter  who  spoke  it — friend  or  stranger, 

1  Major  Fairfax-Blakeborough  treasures  a  knife  “The  Squire”  gave 
him,  together  with  a  Bentley  Hunt  button  tie-pin,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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tenant  or  servant,  it  seemed  instinctively  uttered  with  a 
warm-heartedness  which  appeared  a  reflection  of  her  own 
transparent  friendliness.  There  was  a  “  tone  ”  about  it 
which  never  could  sound  ordinary  or  commonplace.  And 
so  through  being  “  The  Squire  ”  of  Bentley  she  was  affec¬ 
tionately  spoken  of  by  that  dear  name  all  the  world  over, 
by  .all  classes,  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  by  many  who 
had  never  met  her.  At  home  it  seemed  to  stand  for 
Bentley,  and  Bentley  stood  for  “  The  Squire.”  She  was 
their  ‘  Lady  Bountiful  ’  and  their  best  friend.  The  name 
held  deep  affection,  honour,  and  esteem,  founded  upon  their 
love  for  her  personality  and  for  all  that  tradition  held  dear  to 
them,  for  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  and  affectionate 
trust  around  her  which  drew  out  and  held  all  that  was  best 
in  human  nature.  I  have  considered  long  whether  to  say 
all  this — that  is  one  reason  why  this  book  is  so  belated, 
and  there  are  some  who  may  say,  “  Better  have  left  others 
to  speak  thus.”  It  is  exactly  because  hundreds  of  letters 
to  me  have  expressed  exactly  the  thoughts  I  have  recorded, 
and  hundreds  of  others  did  not  wait  till  my  mother  died 
before  saying  these  nice  things  to  me  about  her,  that  I  am 
emboldened  to  write  as  I  have  done. 

Bentley  Manor,  as  already  shown,  has  undergone  many 
alterations  in  its  architecture.  As  it  stands  to-day,  it  covers 
an  extensive  site.  The  house  comprises  some  thirty-five 
rooms,  and  can  boast  the  comforts  of  a  cottage  with  the 
spaciousness  of  a  large  mansion.  Adjoining  is  stabling  for 
over  twenty-five  horses,  and  in  her  day — 


“  There  were  horses  standing  in  every  stall, 
And  horses  in  all  the  boxes.” 


The  Home  Farm  lands,  of  over  800  acres,  encircle  the  Manor. 
The  kennels  (commented  upon  by  the  famous  Tom  Firr  as 
“  the  most  perfectly  planned  and  equipped  he  had  ever 
seen  ”)  are  only  two  fields  away,  so  that  the  music  of  the 
pack  when  singing  could  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  Manor. 
The  estate  timber-yard  is  opposite,  with  permanent  workmen 
capable  of  doing  every  repair  required  on  the  estate,  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  U.  Coombes,  who  is  and  has  been  fore¬ 
man  for  many  years.  Norgrove,  with  its  lovely  farm  build¬ 
ings,  its  pedigree  flocks  and  herds,  and  its  Suffolk  Punch 
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horses,  nestles  in  the  hollow,  not  fifteen  minutes’  walk 
away.  Quiet  little  old  lanes  are  everywhere  in  the  locality, 
and  even  in  these  days  riding  on  the  roads  from  Bentley  is  a 
pleasure,  for  there  are  no  tarred  roads  within  a  two  or  three- 
mile  radius. 

The  Home  Farms  at  Bentley  consisted  of  some  thousand 
acres  of  mixed  land,  and  included  four  separate  holdings — 
Norgrove  and  U.B.  (or  Upper  Bentley),  Lower  Bentley 
farm,  and  Bentley  House  farm.  The  herd  of  pedigree  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  was  kept  at  Norgrove,  where  James  Chesshire 
was  bailiff,  his  father  having  held  this  same  position  before 
him.  The  farm  horses  were  all  bred  on  careful  lines,  but 
were  not  pedigree.  Every  horse  which  had  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  was  retained  till  its  end  came  naturally,  or  it 
was  kinder  to  put  it  down.  Chesshire  appeared  to  be  the 
happiest  man  in  all  the  land,  with  his  mistress  to  take  that 
interest  which,  owing  to  ill-health,  the  old  Squire  had  been 
unable  latterly  to  retain.  The  Shorthorn  herd  had  conse¬ 
quently  been  entirely  under  Chesshire’s  charge.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  made  daily,  and  Mr  F.  Hill  became  agent,  his 
family  having  held  positions  of  trust  for  the  Hemming 
family  in  business  matters  for  two  generations.  The  his¬ 
toric  house  of  Norgrove  (already  described)  underwent 
extensive  repair,  thus  preserving  it  from  decay,  which  at 
that  time  was  imminent. 

The  kennels  also  were  brought  up-to-date  and  extended. 
Here  the  Wellfield  Beagles  were  installed  with  their  north 
country  kennel  huntsman,  Martin.  A  year  later  “  The 
Squire  ”  replaced  them  with  harriers,  and  Jack  West  became 
her  kennel  huntsman.  All  this,  however,  will  be  related  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Bentley  Harriers. 

“  The  Squire  ”  entered  heart  and  soul  into  her  new, 
extensive,  diverse,  and  scattered  interests  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Her  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  welfare  of 
her  tenants,  in  agriculture  (both  on  her  own  estates  and 
generally),  and  in  all  sport  which  is  traditionally  connected 
with  later-day  squires.  She  naturally  gave  her  whole¬ 
hearted  and  liberal  support  to  the  Worcestershire  and 
other  neighbouring  packs  of  foxhounds,  which  she  followed 
in  addition  to  hunting  her  own  private  pack  of  harriers. 
In  her  opinion,  hounds  and  hunting  were  the  necessary  link 
in  and  common  platform  of  country  life,  which  brought  all 
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classes  together,  and  without  which  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  would  be  lacking  and  social  matters  become  dis¬ 
jointed. 

In  connection  with  the  Home  Farms,  a  tragedy  occurred 
at  Norgrove  about  four  months  after  “The  Squire  ”  in¬ 
herited  Bentley.  James  Chesshire,  her  right-hand  man  and 
farm  bailiff,  died  suddenly.  This  meant  not  only  the  loss 
of  a  trusted  and  loyal  servant  but  also  a  true  friend,  for  he 
had  been  at  Norgrove  all  his  life  as  boy  and  man,  and  at 
his  death  was  only  forty  years  of  age.  Through  Chesshire’s 
death  the  Norgrove  pedigree  Shorthorns  were  lost  to  the 
future,  for  he  alone  knew  their  names,  pedigrees,  and  num¬ 
bers.  Only  the  evening  before  he  died  “  The  Squire  ”  had 
been  at  Norgrove  talking  of  a  forthcoming  sale  and  of  addi¬ 
tions  she  hoped  to  make  to  the  herd,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
chat  Chesshire  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  said,  “  Well,  Squire, 
I  be  the  happiest  man  in  Worcestershire.”  The  sad  news 
of  his  death  came  next  morning  in  a  terribly  sudden  and 
abrupt  manner,  although  it  was  not  meant  to  be  unkindly. 
His  brother  Barney  had  been  sent  for  during  the  night,  and 
at  7  a.m.  came  up  to  give  the  sad  tidings  at  the  Manor. 
As  usual,  “  The  Squire  ”  was  up  and  writing  in  her  business- 
room  when  Barney  was  announced.  Without  any  pre¬ 
liminaries  he  gasped  hurriedly  and  with  accompanying 
nervous  gestures,  “  Please,  *  Squire/  poor  James  is  gone — 
may  I  have  his  place  ?  ”  Not  realising  what  this  could  mean, 
she  answered,  “  Gone  !  Gone  where  ?  ”  “  Dead,  if  you 

please,  ‘  Squire,’  ”  was  the  reply.  The  loss  of  such  a  splendid 
man  as  Chesshire  was  irreparable  to  “  The  Squire,”  both 
then  and  afterwards.  Barney  Chesshire  did  succeed  his 
brother,  and  so  gave  up  his  small  farm  on  the  Bentley 
estate  and  came  to  Norgrove,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  afterwards  going  to  Mrs  Inge  (later  the  popular 
M.F.H.  of  the  Atherstone).  All  the  Shorthorns  were  sold, 
and  Bentley  House  farm  let,  reducing  the  home  farms  at 
Bentley  from  1000  to  800  acres.  These  valuable  cattle  were 
brought  there  from  Norgrove  (their  pedigrees  unknown), 
and  were  literally  given  away  to  the  common  market.  Old 
“  Duke  of  Charming  Land  the  32nd,”  the  famous  old  stock 
bull  bred  by  Mr  H.  J.  Sheldon  of  Brailes,  was  then 
nine  years  old,  and  had  been  fattened  into  a  colossal  beast. 
When  taken  from  his  loose-box  at  Norgrove  one  side  of  the 
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doorway  had  to  be  knocked  down  to  enable  him  to  get  out. 
His  magnificent  head  still  hangs  in  the  billiard-room  at 
Bentley. 

After  parting  with  the  Shorthorns  "  The  Squire  ”  went 
in  for  pedigree  Shire  horses,  and  bred  them  with  much 
success  at  Norgrove.  At  the  Redditch  Horse  Show  in  1893 
the  Bentley  team,  shown  in  gears,  won  first  prize  in  a  very 
strong  class,  and  there  were  many  further  individual  suc¬ 
cesses  at  the  local  and  other  shows. 

Bentley  was  one  of  the  first  country  houses  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  to  be  installed  with  electric  light.  While  this  was 
being  done  in  1892  “  The  Squire  ”  sent  the  younger  members 
of  her  family  to  Norgrove.  There  we  lived  a  glorious  fife 
’midst  the  joys  of  the  old  house  and  the  farm.  We  were, 
in  fact,  there  “  at  walk  ”  for  several  months,  to  be  moved 
later  to  another  part  of  the  Bentley  property — Bickmarsh 
Manor — where  we  lived  with  her  friend  and  tenant,  Mr 
Blackwell.  Bickmarsh  is  in  the  lovely  vale  of  Evesham, 
near  Honeybourne,  and  not  very  far  from  the  famous  village 
of  Broadway. 

Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  who  came  to  stay  at  Bentley 
in  March  1892,  mentions  his  visit  thus  in  his  ‘  Reminiscences  ’ : 
“  Went  to  Bentley  Manor,  and  next  day  visited  Mrs  Cheape’s 
other  estate,  Bickmarsh,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucester  and 
Warwickshire.”  And,  continuing,  he  writes  : — 

“  March  31st.  Warwickshire  Hounds  at  Dorsington.  Mrs 
Cheape  gave  me  a  mount  on  a  grey  horse ;  there  was  very  little 
scent.  In  the  afternoon  hunted  up  to  a  big  wheatfield,  and 
checked  there.  Heard  a  view  halloa.  Willoughby  galloped  up  the 
hill  above  the  river,  and  found  the  Cotswold  whipper-in.  He  said, 
‘  You  are  hunting  our  fox,  my  lord  !  ’  Willoughby  replied  in 
plain  and  forcible  English.  Just  then  we  saw  a  fox  two  fields 
off  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  Rushout,  the  Cotswold 
Master,  and  his  field  all  standing  still  within  two  fields  of  the 
fox.  Willoughby  shouted  out,  ‘  Where  is  there  a  ford  ?  ’  I 
stopped  back  to  see  what  had  happened.  His  tail  hounds  hit  a 
scent  and  ran  hard  up  and  down  the  side  of  the  river  and  killed 
the  fox.  It  was  pretty  late  when  we  returned  to  Bickmarsh. 
Willoughby  had  tea  with  us,  and  the  hounds  went  home.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  Worcester  newspaper  of 
17th  March  1893  tells  of  the  practical  interest  “  The  Squire  ” 
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showed  towards  farming  in  the  Bidford  and  Bickmarsh 
district : — 

“  On  Monday  last  Messrs  Neasom  &  White,  Auctioneers,  of 
Redditch,  held  their  second  Prize  Stock  Sale  at  this  little  place, 
when  there  was  a  large  number  present.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  Prize  Sale  which  took  place  here,  and  which  was 
held  early  in  April  last  year,  originated  from  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mrs  Cheape,  “  The  Squire,”  of  Bentley  Manor,  who  then  headed 
the  list  of  prize-givers,  and  who  most  liberally  repeated  her 
kindness  on  this  occasion.  Her  interest  and  support  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  vast  improvement,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the  competition  in  every  class 
has  been  twice  as  keen.  The  judges,  who  deserve  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  satisfactory  issue  of  their  labours,  were  Mr  E.  C. 
Pater  (Birmingham),  Mr  A.  M.  Willets  (Redditch),  and  Mr  D. 
Hartles  (Alcester).  Amongst  the  prize-winners  were  Mr  W. 
Hughes  (Salford),  Mr  E.  J.  Sill  (Bidford).  These  were  the  first 
and  second  exhibits  for  pair  of  fat  bullocks,  and  they  were  sold 
for  £36  and  £35  respectively.  Other  prize-winners  were  Mr  H.  G. 
Hioms,  Mr  Moubray  of  Broom  Court,  Mr  A.  Lane  (Dorsington), 
Mr  T.  Gibbs  of  Marlcliffe,  Mr  Green  (Stoke  Prior),  and  Mr  W. 
Wadams  (Alcester).  Mr  S.  F.  Blackwell,  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  tenant 
of  Bickmarsh,  was  successful  in  the  sheep  classes,  and  Mrs  Kean 
(Honeybourne  Grounds),  Mr  Sill,  and  Mr  Hiorns  (Cleve  Prior) 
were  also  successful.  Mrs  Cheape,  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  prizes  for  the 
best  harrier  puppies  walked  this  season  for  her  were  awarded 
as  follows  :  Champion  prize,  handsome  silver  teapot — Mr  H. 
Dowdeswell  (Bidford).  First  —  Mr  J.  Shaw  (Elcocks  Brook); 
second — Mr  G.  Savage  (Redditch)  ;  and  third — Mr  Oscar  Wright. 
Prizes  were  also  given  by  ‘  The  Squire  ’  to  the  herdsman  or  shep¬ 
herd  of  every  winning  exhibit  under  the  heading  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  At  the  prize-giving  Mr  T.  Neasom  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  reading  through  the  prize-list,  after  which  he  said  a  few 
words  on  the  benefits  they  had  derived  from  the  kindness  of  Mrs 
Cheape  (‘  Our  Squire  ’).  They  all  knew  how  ready  she  was  not 
only  to  assist  sport  but  also  business.  They  must  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  such  a  lady  amongst  them,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  Bidford  welcomed  her  to-day.  Mr 
Sill  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  “  The  Squire  ”  for  her 
many  kindnesses  towards  them,  and  he  remarked  that  her 
geniality  and  liberality  were  fully  appreciated  by  all  of  them. 
(Applause.)  That  Prize  Sale  would  never  have  been  initiated 
had  it  not  been  for  that  lady.  Therefore  he  thought  the  thanks 
of  all  those  connected  with  agriculture  were  due  to  her.  He 
only  hoped  she  would  purchase  still  more  land  in  the  Bidford 
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neighbourhood,  and  then  if  agriculture  got  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
the  farms  round  Bidford  would  be  doubly  valuable. 

“  At  the  dinner  that  evening  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel  a  large 
number  assembled,  and  Mr  Neasom  occupied  the  chair.  After 
the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  said  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Bidford  sale.  He 
had  been  connected  with  these  sales  for  many  years,  and  during 
that  time  they  had  always  been  successful  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  then  Mrs  Cheape,  ‘  The  Squire,’  came  forward  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  should  have  a  Prize  Sale.  That  had  turned  out 
a  most  excellent  suggestion,  and  had  been  of  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  to  Bidford.  Therefore  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  part 
that  evening  without  thanking  Mrs  Cheape  for  the  interest  she 
had  taken  in  the  sales. 

“  The  toast  having  been  enthusiastically  drunk,  Mr  Tipping 
(‘  The  Squire’s  ’  tenant  of  Hillborough  Manor)  responded  on 
behalf  of  Mrs  Cheape.  He  affectionately  spoke  of  his  friendship 
in  connection  both  with  that  lady’s  father  and  herself,  and  the 
honour  he  felt  when  he  said  ‘  that  he  knew  her  well.’  She  had, 
he  knew,  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  thor¬ 
oughly  at  heart,  and  she  was  always  anxious  to  further  any 
object  which  was  for  the  good  of  those  around  her.  Every  one 
knew  how  heartily  she  entered  into  anything  of  that  kind — what 
‘  the  Squire  ’  had  done  for  Bidford  ‘  yesterday  and  to-day  ’  would 
be  followed  as  an  example  far  over  the  Midlands  ‘  to-morrow.’  ” 

Lengthy  reference  has  already  been  made  to  Haselor, 
which  was  to  all  of  us  a  favourite  part  of  the  Bentley  estates. 
On  inheriting  this,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
property,  my  mother  spent  much  time  and  money  to  im¬ 
prove  the  village  and  her  farms,  at  the  same  time  under¬ 
taking  the  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  restoring  the  church. 
She  chose  Haselor  Church  in  which  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  “  R.  H.’s  ”  memory,  and  a  beautiful  stained-glass  window 
was  thus  placed  there  in  October  1893.  Haselor  Church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  All-Saints,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  com¬ 
manding  an  extensive  view  of  woodland  and  agricultural 
scenery  between  the  villages  of  Haselor  and  Walcott.  It 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  side-aisles  with  a  low  embattled 
tower,  surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  containing  two  bells. 
The  Church  Register  dates  back  as  far  as  1594.  The  register 
mentions. that  the  family  of  Hemming  resided  there  at  that 
date.  For  a  long  time  before  1893  the  work  of  renovating 
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certain  portions  of  the  sacred  edifice  had  been  in  progress, 
and  now,  in  addition,  the  magnificent  stained-glass  window 
had  been  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mrs  Cheape  in  memory 
of  her  beloved  father,  and  of  the  true  friendship  between 
himself  and  his  tenants  and  others  in  that  part  of  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

At  the  same  time,  “  The  Squire  ”  still  further  beautified 
the  church  by  giving  new  choir  and  clergy  stalls  made  of 
English  oak,  and  at  the  back  of  these  seats  is  a  wide  skirting 
made  of  the  same  wood  nearly  four  centuries  old.  This 
oak  came  out  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  home  farm  at  Norgrove. 
The  stained-glass  east  window,  which  she  presented,  was 
specially  designed  by  herself  with  the  help  of  Messrs  Powel 
&  Sons  of  Whitefriars,  London.  On  the  sill  below  is  an 
inscription  carved  in  raised  letters,  which  runs  the  whole 
width  of  the  window  : — 

“  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  AND  IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
OF  RICHARD  HEMMING  OF  BENTLEY  MANOR,  BORN 
I OTH  MARCH  l8lO,  DIED  9TH  OCTOBER  1 89 1. 

HIS  ELDEST  DAUGHTER,  MAUDE  CHEAPE,  ERECTED 
THIS  WINDOW  A.D.  1 893.” 

Amongst  those  present  at  the  service  for  the  unveiling, 
besides  Mrs  Cheape  and  her  family,  were  the  Marchioness 
of  Hertford,  Lady  Margaret  Ismay,  the  Ladies  Emily  and 
Victoria  Seymour,  Lord  and  Lady  Ernest  Seymour,  the 
Misses  Savory,  the  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs  and  Miss  Walker,  Mr 
C.  Andrew,  Mrs  E.  Cope,  Rev.  S.  and  Mrs  Peshall,  Rev. 
C.  F.  and  Mrs  Eagles,  Rev.  Mr  Beauchamp,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Stannus,  and  a  large  gathering  of  all  “  The  Squire’s  ”  friends 
and  tenants  from  all  parts  of  the  Bentley  estate. 

This  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  at  Haselor  ;  the 
peace  and  goodwill  which  prevailed  amongst  all  concerned 
was  a  very  beautiful  example  of  English  country  life.  The 
many  clergy  present  were  all  old  friends  of  the  late  Squire 
and  of  the  then  lady  of  the  Manor.  All  the  neighbouring 
parishes  around  Haselor  were  represented  by  their  vicars, 
practically  the  whole  of  whom  were  sportsmen  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr  Sykes,  the  Haselor  vicar,  was  an 
excellent  shot,  and  so  was  Mr  Eagles  of  Coughton,  as  well 
as  being  one  of  the  finest  fishermen  in  the  "  three  counties.” 


Some  of  Warwickshire’s  Sporting  Clerics. 


Mr  Dolbin,  Vicar  of  Ipsley. 


Canon  C.  F.  Eagles,  Vicar  of  Coughton. 


Mr  Hunter,  Vicar  of  Tamworth. 


Mr  Sykes,  Vicar  of  Haselor. 
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In  the  summer  of  1893  they  both  visited  “  The  Squire  ” 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  when  these  two  good  sportsmen  added 
greatly  to  the  numbers  in  the  game-book  from  hill  and 
river.  The  late  Rev.  Mr  Hunter,  vicar  of  Tanworth,  Mr 
Walker,  the  “  Squarson  ”  of  Abbots  Morton,  and  Mr  Dolben 
of  Ipsley,  had  each  shared  their  sport  and  other  country 
pursuits  with  the  late  Squire,  and  now  they  welcomed  his 
daughter  and  her  merry  little  pack  of  harriers  as  often  as 
she  cared  to  meet  at  their  homes.  These  were  all  with  one 
accord  splendid  men,  both  as  men  and  as  clergymen.  They 
were  of  that  robust  type  which  appeals  to  the  ruralist — a 
type  which  they  understand  and  by  whom  they  are  under¬ 
stood.  Both  are  essential  in  country  districts,  where  analysis 
of  character  is  much  more  microscopic  and  where  every 
detail  of  life  is  transparent.  The  sporting  clerics  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  were  not  closeted  in  their  studies  six  days  in  the 
week  and  far  removed  from  their  flock  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  Sabbath.  They  entered  into  the  common 
life  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  were  always  approachable,  and  had  a  tremendous 
influence  in  all  the  minor  affairs  of  life,  which  mean  so  much 
to  individuals.  They  believed  that  “  there  is  nothing  secular 
save  sin,”  and  that  the  good  God  gave  us  the  sports  of  the 
field  for  our  recreation  and  enjoyment.  They  drew  no 
barbed-wire  fence  between  sporting  days  and  religion,  and 
proved  by  their  own  devoted  lives  that  the  two  may  go 
hand  in  hand  together.  It  was  a  Worcestershire  farmer 
who  once  remarked  to  his  vicar  that,  if  all  followed  his 
advice  and  read  a  chapter  from  Jorrocks  and  some  verses 
from  the  Bible  every  evening  during  the  week,  and  reversed 
it  on  Sunday,  there  would  be  nought  but  friendship,  and 
neither  animosity  nor  ceremony  in  the  parish. 

Mr  Sykes,  the  vicar  of  Haselor,  regularly  followed  the 
Bentley  Harriers  on  foot,  and  joined  “  The  Squire’s  ”  party 
for  partridge  or  pheasant  shooting  at  Haselor.  On  these 
days  we  children  used  to  walk  with  the  guns,  and  Mr  Sykes 
was  always  one  of  our  particular  friends.  At  lunch-time 
we  always  used  to  enjoy  being  “  caught  ”  by  his  regular 
joke.  He  would  ask  one  or  other  of  us  “  if  we  were  very 
tired.”  We,  of  course,  emphatically  denied  any  such  im¬ 
putation.  Then  he  would  say,  “  In  that  case  would  you 
mind  passing  the  salt,  or  the  sugar,”  or  whatever  he  might 
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require  at  the  moment.  For  forty-five  years  Mr  Sykes  was 
the  much-respected  vicar  of  Haselor,  and  throughout  all 
this  period  my  mother’s  close  friend. 

Haselor  being  on  the  outside  of  the  Warwickshire  Hunt, 
the  coverts  were  not  drawn  very  regularly.  Lying  wide  of 
the  kennels,  they  meant  mostly  woodland  hunting,  and, 
being  large  and  rather  too  numerous,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
a  fox  away.  Those  who  came  the  distance,  however,  knew 
they  would  enjoy  hearing  the  music  of  the  pack  resounding 
through  them  (as  in  forest  hunting)  when  they  drove  a  fox 
round  Wyther combe  or  Oversley.  Sometimes  they  were 
rewarded  by  a  good  “  point  ”  with  a  straight -necked  one. 
The  supply  of  foxes  about  1894  was  not  as  good  as  “  The 
Squire  ”  wished,  so  through  her  connection  with  Perthshire 
four  cubs  were  sent  down  from  the  Atholl  estate.  An  earth 
was  made  for  them,  and  every  care  taken.  They  were 
named  after  the  Duke  of  Atholl  and  his  three  sons,  and, 
after  each  one  was  given  a  different  ear-mark,  they  became 
Haselor  foxes.  All  flourished,  and  were  responsible  for  many 
a  good  hunt  over  the  Haselor  country,  though  only  one  was 
ever  “  handled.”  This  was  after  a  great  hunt  with  the 
Warwickshire,  and  by  his  ear-mark  he  was  found  to  be 
“  Lord  George  Murray  ”  !  “  The  Squire  ”  was  out  with  the 
Warwickshire  that  day,  and  when  the  late  Lord  Willoughby 
(then  the  Hon.  Greville  Vemey)  came  up  to  her  with  his 
usual  charm  and  courtesy  “  to  break  the  news,”  she  replied, 
“  Ah  !  but  they  would  never  have  caught  him  over  Ben-y- 
low  !  ” 

Game  abounded  at  Haselor,  the  partridge  shooting  being 
always  exceptionally  good.  A  party  from  Bentley  always 
went  over  to  Haselor  Lodge  and  stayed  for  a  week  at  a 
time  in  September,  fifty  brace  a  day  being  about  the  average 
bag. 

A  great  many  pheasants  were  reared,  and  the  shooting 
in  November  was  of  the  best.  The  coverts  were  mostly 
on  banks  or  on  the  gentle  rise  of  a  hillside,  so  that  high 
birds  were  the  rule. 

Game  was  never  sold,  all  of  it  being  distributed  amongst 
tenants  and  friends.  At  one  time  a  Welshman  named 
Johnathan  Hughes  was  the  gamekeeper.  Every  bit  as 
Welsh  as  his  accent,  Johnathan  was  a  “  nailer  ”  at  catching 
poachers,  with  whom  he  had  much  trouble.  One  day  during 
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the  month  when  “  The  Squire  ”  was  at  Haselor  with  her 
hounds,  Johnathan  stalked  and  caught  two  poachers,  after 
hours  of  careful  watching.  His  method  was  certainly  a 
courageous  one,  for,  cat-like,  he  jumped  over  a  fence  and 
landed  on  the  back  of  one  man,  grabbing  the  collar  of  the 
other,  thus  capturing  both  at  once,  and  proving  himself  to 
be,  single-handed,  a  match  for  the  two.  With  eyes  gleaming 
and  temper  boiling,  Johnathan  brought  the  offenders  to 
“  The  Squire,”  and  in  excited  and  almost  non-understandable 
language,  which  seemed  to  be  three-parts  Welsh,  he  tried  to 
explain  the  charge  against  his  prisoners.  Quite  naturally 
she  felt  bewildered  at  suddenly  finding  herself  called  upon 
to  act  as  judge  and  pass  sentence  like  a  feudal  lord  of  old. 
If  she  had  condemned  them  to  imprisonment  in  the  cellars, 
the  keeper  would  probably  have  obeyed  her  orders  without 
question  as  to  her  right,  but  there  was  nothing  hard  in  her 
nature  even  towards  wrongdoers.  Her  sentence  was  there¬ 
fore  terribly  disappointing  to  Johnathan’s  hopes.  With  her 
usual  charm  of  manner  she  handed  a  shilling  and  a  packet 
of  tobacco  to  each  man,  and  said,  “  Now  go  away,  and 
don’t  do  it  again.”  Poor  Johnathan  !  No  doubt  feeling 
grateful  they  took  her  advice,  for  poaching  at  Haselor  ceased 
for  a  very  long  time. 

But  to  return  to  Bentley  itself  and  the  inclusive  parish, 
Bentley  Pauncefoot,  which  embraces  Upper  and  Lower 
Bentley,  The  Manor,  the  village,  “  U.  B.”  Farm  (which  was 
worked  with  Norgrove),  and  other  smaller  holdings,  together 
with  the  kennels,  timber-yard,  smithy,  and  school,  stand  on 
Upper  Bentley.  There  are  many  cottages  scattered  about, 
the  whole  interspersed  by  little  lanes — for  there  is  nothing 
to  call  a  “  street  ”  at  Bentley.  The  centre  of  Upper  Bentley 
is  termed  “  the  Common,”  a  name  retained  from  the  long 
ago,  when  Bentley  was  a  heath,  though  to-day  it  is  highly 
cultivated  farm  land,  divided  by  hedges  into  small  fields — 
some  of  the  best  soil  in  the  district.  Until  quite  recently 
some  little  patches  of  heather  grew  near  the  roadside,  but 
this  last  remaining  evidence  of  the  heath  has  disappeared. 

Bentley  School  was  started  by  my  grandfather  to  save 
the  children  the  long  tramp  to  Tardebigge.  It  was  a  dame’s 
school,  and  a  little  black-and-white  half-timbered  cottage 
on  the  estate  was  set  aside  for  the  old  lady,  who  taught  the 
few  children  round  her  in  the  “  parlour.”  But  the  number 
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soon  outgrew  the  parlour,  so  the  old  Squire  built  a  small 
school  close  by,  the  cottage  becoming  the  schoolmaster’s 
house,  as  it  is  to-day.  In  1898  “  The  Squire  ”  again  enlarged 
the  school  building.  All  the  expenses  are  still  borne  by  the 
estate,  and  an  average  of  fifty  children  attend,  for  it  has 
been  much  appreciated  by  parents  for  many  years,  and 
children  from  far  and  near  go  to  it.  Mrs  Hemming  and  her 
daughters  in  the  past  took  a  personal  interest  and  pleasure 
in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  often  paying  visits  to  the 
school,  as  did  “  The  Squire,”  who  loved  her  Bentley  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  entertaining  them 
and  giving  them  pleasure  ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  parents 
were  not  forgotten.  They  also  attended  and  received  a 
useful  present  for  themselves  when  the  little  ones  were  given 
some  gift  or  other. 

The  Bentley  smithy  and  wheelwright  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  independently  of  the  Manor.  The  tenant  of  the 
forge  did  all  the  local  work  and  the  shoeing  of  the  estate 
farm  horses,  but  “  the  Squire  ”  had  her  own  smith,  Hutchison, 
at  the  Manor  for  the  hunters  and  carriage  horses. 


.  .  .  “  There  were  browns  and  bays  and  wonderful  greys, 

For  greys  were  her  ruling  passion.” 

David  Hutchison  was  also  the  electrician.  He  came  to 
Bentley  with  “  The  Squire  ”  when  she  left  Fife,  and  was  in 
her  service  between  Mull  and  Bentley  for  over  twenty  years. 

Down  in  the  vale  below  the  Manor  lies  Lower  Bentley, 
with  its  many  farms  and  scattered  cottages  and  the  little 
church  (a  chapel-of-ease  to  Tardebigge).  These  farms  are 
still  occupied  in  almost  every  case  by  tenants  whose  forebears 
have  lived  on  the  estate  before  them,  for  “  The  Squire  ” 
always  gave  preference,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  farm 
to  let,  to  those  whose  families  were  or  had  been  previously 
connected  with  Bentley  during  her  father’s  lifetime. 

Old  estate  servants  had  an  especial  claim  upon  her  as 
they  had  had  upon  her  father.  At  the  very  time  my  mother 
inherited  the  Bentley  estate  there  were  a  number  of  faithful 
servants  whom  it  had  been  intended  to  “  pension  off,”  and 
“  The  Squire  ”  made  it  one  of  her  first  duties  to  see  that 
this  was  done.  But  her  interest  did  not  end  there.  All 
through  their  lives  and  her  life  she  was  a  constant  visitor 
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Mrs  Solomon  Warming-ton  with  her  Daughter,  Mrs  Griffith,  (and  the  Author), 
at  her  Cottage  at  Bentley  Thrift. 

A  tenant  for  nearly  60  years.  1925. 


[Photo  by  Hudson  Studios,  Birmingham. 


Mr  and  Mrs  W.  Palmer  and  one  of  their  Daughters  at  Green  Lanes  Farm, 

near  Redditch. 

The  oldest  tenancy  on  the  Bentley  Estate  ;  father  to  son,  nearly  100  years.  1925. 
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to  the  cottages  allocated  to  them — not  as  a  fussy  patron  or 
dispenser  of  charity  but  as  a  real  friend,  bringing  heart ’s- 
warmth  as  well  as  gifts.  She  actually  practised  and  felt  that 
attitude  to  old  retainers  which  so  impressed  Washington 
Irving.  His  description  of  veteran  family  servants  so  fits 
those  at  Bentley  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  line  or  two 
from  his  ‘  Bracebridge  Hall  ’ : — 

“  The  title  of  ‘  an  old  family  servant  ’  carries  with  it  a  thousand 
kind  associations  ;  and  there  is  no  claim  upon  the  home-bred 
charities  of  the  heart  more  irresistible  than  that  of  having  been 
‘  born  in  the  house.’  It  is  common  to  see  grey-headed  domestics 
of  this  kind  attached  to  an  English  family  of  the  f  old  school,' 
who  continue  in  it  to  the  day  of  their  death  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  steady  unaffected  kindness,  and  the  performance  of  faithful 
unofhcious  duty.  I  think  such  instances  of  attachment  speak 
well  for  master  and  servant,  and  the  frequency  of  them  speaks 
well  for  national  character.” 

Washington  Irving  might  have  been  writing  of  Bentley, 
for  there  are  several  families  whose  names  are  so  closely 
bound  up  through  succeeding  generations  with  Bentley 
Manor  and  estate  that  the  very  mention  of  the  one  naturally 
suggests  the  others.  The  old  Bentley  families  of  Tongue, 
Twitty,  Stanley,  Hartles,  Wedgburgh,  Middleton,  Berry, 
Morris,  Farmer,  Bowen,  Drew,  and  Albutt  seem  to  be  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  soil.  They  were  well  established  during 
the  old  Squire’s  time,  and  the  younger  generation  remained 
as  closely  associated  with  the  estate  during  my  mother’s 
regime  either  on  the  sporting  or  domestic  staffs. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  employees  of  long  standing, 
and  amongst  the  tenantry  past  and  present  the  following 
names  are  inseparable  from  the  Bentley  estate  :  Palmer, 
Tipping,  Hill,  Warmington,  Perks,  Stocks,  Goldbourne, 
Tandy,  Rouse,  Weaver,  Sheppard,  Hughes,  English. 

One  of  the  Tongues  trained  the  famous  greyhound, 
“  Peasant  Boy,”  for  Mr  Frank  Hemming  in  the  'seventies, 
and  many  other  members  of  his  family  also  remained  at  or 
near  Bentley.  In  our  day  one  of  his  sisters  and  her  husband 
Hartles  were  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pensioners,  and  the  illustration 
reproduced  will  give  some  idea  of  their  happy  and  contented 
life.  Scarcely  a  day  would  pass  without  “  The  Squire  ”  going 
to  see  them,  especially  if  Hartles  was  not  at  work  at  the 
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timber-yard,  where  an  easy  job  was  given  him,  when  he  felt 
inclined  to  undertake  it.  For  this  he  was  paid  independently 
of  his  pension.  How  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  enjoy  taking 
them  and  others  dainties  straight  from  her  table.  These  she 
would  put  on  a  plate,  covered,  and  tied  at  the  comers  by  a 
large  handkerchief,  especially  provided  for  the  purpose. 
William  Middleton  was  another  of  the  oldest  pensioners. 
He,  too,  could  work  as  Hartles  did — when  he  liked. 

In  1893  “  The  Squire  ”  cut  down  many  large  trees  near  the 
Manor.  Their  stumps  were  hollowed  out  at  the  timber-yard, 
and  planted  with  flowers,  then  placed  at  the  garden  corners. 
Their  preparation  for  this  was  given  to  Middleton  to  com¬ 
plete  at  his  leisure.  One  day  “  The  Squire  ”  was  passing 
the  yard  on  her  way  to  the  kennels  when  she  heard  such 
a  flow  of  lurid  language  that  she  became  anxious  and  un¬ 
happy,  fearing  that  a  fight  between  two  of  the  men  must  be 
taking  place.  On  arrival  at  the  kennels  she  sent  a  note  to 
her  head  man,  and  asked  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
This  was  done,  and  the  explanation  much  amused  her,  for 
it  read  that  “  Middleton  was  very  sorry.”  His  bad  language 
was  caused  by  the  solid  nature  of  the  Bentley  oak  within 
the  centre  of  the  stumps,  and  his  anger  with  himself  for  being 
so  slow  ! 

All  her  tenants  were  sportsmen  at  heart,  and  loved  to  see 
hounds  over  their  land.  Most  of  them  walked  puppies, 
and  foxes  and  hares  had  a  sacred  halo  round  their  heads, 
being  regarded  as  “  The  Squire’s  ”  special  property.  Tenants 
and  puppy-walkers,  indeed,  lived  up  to  their  speeches  at  the 
Puppy  Show  when  they  said  annually,  “  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  do  everything  they  could  for  ‘  The  Squire.’  ”  Of  these 
occasions  more  later. 

As  fox  coverts,  Bentley  Thrift  and  The  Shadow  at  Lower 
Bentley,  together  with  the  Brook  Range  and  Mill  Coppice 
at  Norgrove  (all  on  “The  Squire’s”  estate),  were  amongst 
the  best  in  the  Worcestershire  Hunt.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  recalls  that  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Bentley  keepers  were  to  preserve  foxes  and  hares.  Once 
when  engaging  a  new  keeper  named  Cox,  “  The  Squire  ” 
expressed  herself  very  clearly,  tersely,  and  neatly  by  the 
warning  :  “  Remember — no  Fox,  no  Cox  !  ”  and  this  applied 
generally  to  Bentley  “  velveteens.”  That  foxes  and  pheasants 
can  and  do  live  together  safely  and  in  numbers  has  long 


Faithful  Service. 

“The  Squire’s”  Upper  Servants  connected  with  Bentley  and 
Wellfield.  190S. 


1\  Harding  (Bentley, 

45  years),  Hunt  Service 
and  Stud  Groom. 

Mrs  Carwardine,  “The 
Squire’s”  Maid. 


A.  Carwardine  (Butler), 
Bentley,  over  20  years. 

Eliza  Livingstone, 
Wellfield,  over  60  years. 
(See  page  78.) 


Mrs  Fowles,  Home 
Farm,  Wellfield. 

E.  Morris  (killed  in  1916, 
Worcester  Yeomanry).  Hunt 
Staff  and  Bentley  Estate. 
(Father  to  son,  over  70  years.) 


C.  Hartles  and  his  Wife.  1912.  (Two  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Pensioners 

at  Bentley.) 
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been  proved  at  Bentley,  as  has  the  fact  that  foxes  do  untold 
good  by  killing  vermin.  He  is  seldom  given  full  credit  for 
the  rats  and  other  egg-eating  enemies  to  game  he  destroys  ; 
and  if  a  pheasant’s  feathers  are  found  at  odd  times  they 
are  probably  the  remains  of  one  wounded  at  the  last  shoot, 
or  a  sickly  bird  which  has  been  put  out  of  its  suffering  by 
“  Charlie  ”  or  a  poaching  cat.  Over  and  over  again  was  it 
proved  at  Bentley  that  there  is  nothing  a  fox  likes  better 
than  to  devour  the  interior  of  a  wasps’  nest.  If  the  situation 
is  at  all  suitable  he  will  scratch  down  to  it  from  above,  and 
so  thousands  of  grubs  are  eaten  up  ere  they  ever  hatch 
into  the  matured  annoying  pests.  We  used  to  shoot  vermin 
and  leave  them  near  the  earths  in  which  vixens  had  laid  up 
cubs.  Magpies  and  rats  were  their  favourite  fare,  and  to 
prove  this  a  dead  hen  was  often  added  to  their  “  larder.” 
First  went  the  magpie,  then  the  rats,  but  the  hen  was  a  bad 
third,  often  being  left  until  next  day,  when  hunger  was  the 
best  sauce  to  help  them  to  eat  her. 

The  cry  of  hounds  was  often  heard  at  Bentley.  The 
Harriers  hunted  five  days  a  fortnight — one  day  a  week 
round  Bentley,  the  others  either  at  Haselor  or  the  outlying 
farms,  or  by  invitation  away  from  Bentley  property.  In 
those  days  the  Worcestershire  Foxhounds  met  on  Mondays 
for  our  side  of  the  country,  but  in  all  there  were  five  packs 
of  hounds  we  could  reach  without  “boxing” — i.e.,  the 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  North  Warwickshire,  Croombe, 
and  Albrighton. 

“  For  miles  around  good  sport  we  found 
On  every  day  but  Sunday. 

We  hunted  as  long  as  the  day  was  light, 

And  we  finished  up  late  on  Saturday  night, 

And  started  again  on  Monday.’’ 

A.  J.  Munings. 

When  hunting  with  the  Harriers  “  The  Squire  ”  was  able 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  her  tenants,  far  and  near, 
and  she  would  often  combine  business  with  pleasure,  and 
make  notes  about  repairs  required  when  calling  in  to  see 
tenants.  They  loved  to  see  her  hunting  her  little  pack 
over  their  land,  as  did  also  labourer  and  roadman,  who 
would  rush  to  open  the  gate  for  “  The  Squire,”  for  which 
kind  action  they  always  received  her  “  Thank  you,”  to- 
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gether  with  a  “bit  o’  silver  ”  or  a  packet  of  tobacco — 
carried  by  a  second  horseman.  There  was  never  any  ill-will 
as  to  any  little  damage  done  to  fences  when  the  Harriers 
were  about,  for  all  the  farmers  knew  they  had  only  to  apply 
to  “  The  Squire  ”  or  her  agent  for  mending  material  to 
repair  them  and  it  would  be  readily  supplied. 

The  Bentley  coverts  afford  delightful  shooting.  Their 
situation  is  ideal,  for  they  lie  quiet  and  away  from  main 
roads.  Through  careful  attention  the  undergrowth  is  all 
that  is  wanted  as  a  home  for  foxes  and  game.  Though  some 
pheasants  were  reared  at  Bentley  they  were  mostly  wild 
birds,  and  provided  capital  sport,  as  did  the  wild-duck  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  latter  were  reared  at  the  Banqueting  Orchard, 
near  Bentley  Thrift.  This  charming  spot  is  an  island  about 
two  acres  in  size,  completely  encircled  by  a  moat,  and  its 
undergrowth  makes  good  lying  for  game  and  an  ideal  rearing 
ground  for  duck.  In  past  days  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  Norgrove  by  an  underground  passage,  and 
there  are  still  signs  of  the  building  which  once  stood  there 
under  the  large  oak-trees.  In  Spring  it  is  carpeted  with 
bluebells  and  daffodils.  The  moats  of  Norgrove  are  two 
miles  away,  where  some  wild  duck  were  also  reared,  and  in 
the  season  they  fly  to  and  from  these  rearing  grounds,  thus 
affording  very  sporting  shots. 

But  perhaps  for  two  guns  a  day  round  the  Bentley  hedge¬ 
rows  and  small  coverts  will  be  remembered  by  many  as 
amongst  their  most  delightful  days  with  the  gun. 

In  1901  “  The  Squire  ”  purchased  the  entire  herd  of 
pedigree  Longhorn  Cattle  from  Mr  Jasper  Selwin  of  Wootten 
Warwen,  in  Warwickshire.  A  beautiful  prize- winning  herd 
they  were,  and  they  continued  their  show-ring  success  as 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  property  for  many  years  afterwards.  Such 
an  interest  as  they  were  brings  back  many  happy  memories, 
for  besides  the  many  prizes  they  won,  they  were  the  means 
of  introduction  to  other  breeders,  and  this  led  to  many  new 
and  lasting  friendships.  Interested  visitors  came  to  Bentley 
to  buy  privately,  amongst  them  Mr  Tolemache  Scott  of 
Bosworth  Park  ;  Mr  H.  B.  Parsons  (for  Lord  Gerrard  of 
East  well)  ;  and  Mr  Riley  of  Putley  Court,  Ledbury,  who 
were  regular  purchasers.  But  about  ten  years  later  “  The 
Squire  ”  sold  the  Longhorns  and  decided  to  go  in  for  North 
Devon  Cattle,  which  she  did  with  equal  success.  At  the 


“  Back  again  to  memory  of  those  gallops,  you  and  I, 
Sharers  in  a  comradeship  the  world  can  never  buy.” 


{Photo  Elliot  &  Fry. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  Stud  of  Hunters  and  Ponies  at  Bentley  Manor.  1897. 


{Photo  Elliot  &  Fry. 

The  Bentley  Harriers  at  Bentley  Manor.  1894. 


Angus  McNeil,  “The  Squire,” 

on  “  The  Scamp."  on  “Cahrmee.” 

Daisy  Cheape, 
on  “K.G.” 

G.  Clerk,  Running  Whip. 


T.  Harding,  Katie  Cheape, 
Stud  Groom,  on  “  Lorna  Doone.’’ 
Maudie  Cheape, 
on  “Jenny.” 
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same  time  she  purchased  two  Suffolk  Punch  mares  for  farm 
work,  and  these  proved  very  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  Worcestershire  land.  Consequently  nearly  all  the 
Shires  were  replaced  by  Suffolks,  and  these  became  a  favourite 
interest  and  hobby  during  the  latter  years  of  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
life.  How  smart  they  were — the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them  ;  for  to  meet  a  Bentley  lorry  on  the  road,  drawn  by 
a  team  of  Suffolks,  with  harness  a  mass  of  shining  brasses, 
was  certainly  something  for  a  passer-by  to  remember. 

And  now  I  come  to  those  Elysian  days  we  spent  on 
the  Isle  of  Mull.  Truly  is  it  said  if  you  make  a  child 
happy  now,  you  make  him  or  her  happy  twenty  years 
after  by  the  memory  of  it.  Those  happy  halcyon  times 
on  Mull  were  to  all  of  us  a  veritable  foretaste  of  heaven 
itself — an  ideal  place  for  children  with  the  love  of  sport  and 
the  open,  and  of  the  wild  things  of  the  countryside,  which 
had  been  so  fostered  in  all  of  us. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone, 

Say  could  that  lad  be  I  ? 

Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 
O’er  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Mull  was  astern,  Rum  on  the  port, 

Eigg  on  the  starboard  bow, 

Glory  of  youth  glowed  in  his  soul, 

Where  is  that  glory  now  ? 

Carsaig  and  Tiroran  were  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Mull  estates. 
Carsaig  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island 
overlooking  the  Atlantic,  where  lie,  fifteen  miles  ahead, 
Colonsay,  Jura,  and  the  Holy  Isles,  with  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  mainland  beyond  Jura.  The  Carsaig  property, 
with  which  is  included  Inniemore  Lodge,  is  about  12,000 
acres,  and  marches  with  Loch  Buie  to  the  east  and 
Pennyghael  to  the  west.  Tiroran  is  on  the  north  shore  of 
Loch  Scredian— a  sea  loch  some  twelve  miles  long,  which 
runs  parallel  with  Loch-na-Keal,  the  other  large  inlet  on 
the  west  of  the  island.  The  Ross  of  Mull  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Burgh  are  divided  by  Loch  Scredian,  while 
Iona’s  Holy  Isle  stands  sentry  off  their  shores.  Around 
her  the  waters  of  Loch  Scredian  greet  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
red  granite  rocks  of  Mull  lie  opposite  and  so  form  the  channel 
known  as  the  Sound  of  Iona.  Tiroran  lies  eight  miles  up  the 
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loch,  near  Kilfinichen,  and  comprises  about  14,000  acres. 
It  marches  with  the  Argyll  property  on  the  east  and  Tavool 
on  the  west.  The  name  Tir-oran,  by  the  way,  is  of  Gaelic 
derivation,  associated  with  the  story  of  Saint  Oran.  This 
saint  was  banished  for  some  wrong-doing  from  the  Isle  of 
Iona  by  Saint  Columba,  and  so  settled  here  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Scredian.  Hence  the  name  Tiroran,  which,  translated 
into  English,  signifies  “  Land  of  Oran.” 

Carsaig  was  purchased  by  my  father  from  the  Maclean 
of  Pennycross.  They  were  great  friends,  and  after  the  sale 
of  the  property  Archie  Maclean  continued  to  manage  his 
old  home  and  also  Tiroran  for  my  father,  who  at  that  time 
had  often  to  be  away  in  America  on  business.  These  American 
concerns  were  unfortunately  the  cause  of  much  worry, 
anxiety,  and  financial  loss,  so  much  so  that  had  it  not  been 
for  “  The  Squire  ”  and  the  Bentley  estate,  the  Mull  property 
would  assuredly  have  had  to  be  sold.  To  avoid  this  she  took 
over  both  places  with  all  the  stock  at  a  valuation,  and 
became  life  tenant  of  both  estates.  This  was  an  additional 
responsibility  to  her  many  other  undertakings,  but  thereby 
Carsaig  and  Tiroran  remained  in  the  family  to  be  held  safe 
as  our  future  inheritance,  and  for  us  to  enjoy  so  much  during 
the  early  part  of  our  lives  and  at  frequent  intervals  after¬ 
wards.  “  The  Squire,”  as  already  shown,  had  inherited 
Glaschorrie  with  Bentley,  and  so  already  possessed  a  home 
in  the  Highlands,  but  this  was  sold  in  favour  of  the  Mull 
properties.  Unselfishly  she  did  this,  but  it  must  have  meant 
far  more  to  her  than  others  could  realise,  this  parting  with 
the  home  of  her  childhood. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  our  visits  to  Mull  gave  us  a 
wonderful  life  of  freedom.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for  children, 
and  all  our  experiences  were  an  education.  Mull  offered 
us  that  happiness  which  belongs  to  the  “  call  o’  the  wild,” 
and  we  responded  whole-heartedly,  soon  coming  to  love  and 
to  understand  those  loyal  feelings  which  come  from  true 
Highland  traditions  and  the  faithful  folk  who  hold  them. 
The  hills  and  river,  the  hill  lochs  and  the  sea  lochs  (with  the 
latter  there  were  many  miles  of  shore  rights),  were  our 
happy  sporting  realm.  The  Tiroran  Hill  for  deer-stalking 
and  the  Carsaig  cliffs  for  goat-stalking  held  great  attraction, 
the  latter  often  providing  even  better  sport  than  the  former. 
The  Carsaig  herd  of  wild  goats  numbered  over  100  head,  and 
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live  on  the  cliffs  between  Inniemore  Point  and  the  Carsaig 
arches,  or  they  may  be  found  as  far  away  as  Corrie’s  Leap. 
The  clever  sure-footed  performances  of  these  wild  goats  are 
beyond  comprehension  to  those  who  have  never  seen  these 
animals  in  their  wild  state.  Those  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  are  a 
breed  unto  themselves.  “  The  kings  of  the  herd  ”  have 
wonderful  heads,  with  large  horns  that  spread  in  a  graceful 
curve  upwards,  and  may  measure  20  inches  in  length.  They 
have  long  shaggy  hair ;  some  are  all  black  and  some  pure 
white,  while  others  are  mixed  in  colour.  The  nannies  and 
kids  play  a  game  of  “  follow  my  leader  ”  along  precipitous 
ragged  rocks  as  they  go  single  file,  travelling  at  a  great  pace 
when  disturbed.  When  disturbed  they  hurry  along  with 
but  little  foothold  high  above  the  shore,  sometimes  at  an 
altitude  of  over  300  feet.  They  graze  on  the  grassy  slopes 
and  on  the  shore  level,  but  it  is  when  they  are  found  amongst 
the  scrub  and  bushes  near  the  shore  that  the  stalker  has 
best  chance.  He  can  land  from  a  boat  east  or  west  of  them 
according  to  the  wind,  and  then,  with  rifle  in  hand,  he  must 
crawl  for  some  distance  on  all  fours  through  bracken  and 
over  rock,  where  there  is  plenty  of  prickly  and  stingy  under¬ 
growth.  If  he  is  patient  his  chance  will  come,  and  he  will 
get  the  opportunity  of  a  steady  aim,  which  successful  shot 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  trophy  of  a  big  Billy's  head  to 
bring  home,  and  so  add  another  pair  of  horns  to  that  much 
treasured  collection  in  the  hall.  Many  fine  heads  hang  at 
Tiroran  and  at  Bentley. 

The  sea,  of  course,  was  an  endless  joy,  and  there  was 
always  a  great  deal  to  learn  regarding  boats  and  fishing. 
At  Tiroran,  especially  where  the  anchorage  is  good,  a  great 
deal  of  sailing  and  yachting  was  done,  for,  as  well  as  all 
the  smaller  sailing  boats,  my  father  had  his  yacht,  the 
Satellite,  and  a  small  steam  launch.  Carsaig  being  situated 
by  the  open  sea,  the  bay  was  not  considered  as  safe  from  a 
boating  point  of  view  as  the  loch  at  Tiroran.  At  Carsaig 
the  big  Atlantic  roll  is  ever  restlessly  breaking  on  her  shores, 
although  there  are  reefs  of  rocks  which  provide  a  wonderful 
breakwater  in  their  natural  state.  These  rocks  lie  out  at 
sea  some  distance  off  the  Carsaig  pier,  so  that  to  the  south¬ 
east  the  bay  is  well  sheltered  and  the  water  deep  enough  to 
enable  the  steamer  Grenadier  to  come  within  the  reef,  where 
the  ferry-boat  meets  her.  She  is  a  mail-boat,  and  calls 
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morning  and  evening,  turn  about,  on  her  daily  sailing  from 
Oban  round  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

The  sea-fishing  at  Carsaig  was  and  is  splendid,  and  as 
children  we  loved  to  help  to  lay  the  lobster-pots  and  to 
learn  about  everything.  We  soon  knew  that  these  objects 
of  our  skill  always  swim  backwards,  and  that  their  natural 
colour  is  navy  blue  (not  red  !)  ;  also  that  rabbit  is  the  most 
attractive  bait,  but  that  any  kind  of  coarse  fish  will  attract 
them.  The  various  cries  of  the  sea-birds  vary  with  the 
seasons,  and  by  being  able  to  translate  these  calls  they 
indicate  the  arrival  of  fish  in  the  bay  or  loch  when  the  herring 
or  mackerel  come  in.  And  then  there  was  the  joy  of  fishing 
with  hand-lines  in  the  deep  sea  far  out  in  the  bay  for  cod. 
When  the  sea  is  glassy  calm  spearing  flounders  is  great 
sport.  As  you  stand  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  spear  in  hand, 
the  fish  can  be  seen  lying  on  the  sand  beneath.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  boat  and  the  weight  of  the  water  against  the 
spear  makes  a  straight  shot  at  this  small  object  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  nevertheless,  with  practice,  we  became  experts, 
Leslie  being  the  best  of  all  of  us  at  this. 

The  Tiroran  Regatta  was  a  great  event  each  year,  organ¬ 
ised  by  “  The  Squire,”  who  started  the  Tiroran  Sailing  Club. 
I  think  it  was  in  1895  when  she  entered  (we  three  younger 
ones  (Leslie,  Daisy,  and  myself)  to  take  part  in  the  rowing- 
boat  race.  We  put  up  a  tremendous  effort,  and  were  de¬ 
lighted  that  we  came  in  second.  Leslie  and  Daisy  were 
rowing  ;  I  steered. 

"  Scringing  ”  in  the  bay  for  sea-trout  used  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  night’s  undertaking  to  us.  When  the  weather  had  been 
fine  for  some  time  and  the  rivers  were  low,  the  sea-trout 
are  anxious  to  leave  the  sea  to  clean  themselves  in  fresh 
water.  They  wait  in  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  any  large 
burn  or  river  for  a  “  spate  ”  to  enable  them  to  get  up.  On 
a  still  night  where  there  was  a  full  moon,  and  consequently 
a  spring  tide,  “  to  scringe  ”  used  to  be  the  verb  we  con¬ 
jugated.  A  boat  containing  the  net  (which  is  a  very  long 
one  indeed)  would  start  off  from  the  pier  and  glide  silently 
along  in  a  calm  sea  to  the  far  side  of  the  shore  where  we 
were  all  waiting.  In  the  moonlight  she  was  scarcely  seen 
approaching  against  the  dark  background  of  the  reef,  and 
it  was  only  that  gentle  sound  from  the  flap  of  the  oars 
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which  broke  the  stillness  and  told  us  of  her  coming.  She 
turned  to  the  shore,  stern  first,  and  a  rope  was  handed  out 
by  some  one  in  the  boat  to  others  on  the  shore.  They  then 
rowed  away  in  a  large  half-circle,  the  net  being  dropped  out 
by  degrees.  When  it  was  all  overboard  the  rope  at  the 
very  end  was  handed  to  those  waiting  beyond  the  river 
mouth,  and  then  every  one  began  to  pull.  There  were  usually 
about  six  men  on  each  end  of  the  net,  while  those  on  the 
boat  kept  a  central  watch  on  the  outside.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  pulled  until  the  net  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
burn,  when  the  two  parties  met,  and  all  pulled  together  for 
the  final  haul,  which  was  sometimes  a  big  one,  not  only 
of  sea-trout  but  of  all  sorts  of  queer  “  fishy  ”  creatures, 
from  jelly-fish  to  eels. 

“  The  Squire  ”  secured  the  shore  rights  in  1894,  the  year 
she  took  over  the  Mull  estates,  but  they  did  not  actually 
come  under  her  rule  until  after  the  salmon  fishing  season 
was  over  in  August  of  that  year.  She  did  not  know  this, 
and  one  night  in  July  arranged  to  have  a  “  scringe  ”  at 
Carsaig.  The  result  was  a  very  large  catch  of  sea-trout  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  could  be  used  at  Carsaig,  so  more 
than  half  the  catch  was  despatched  to  an  Oban  fishmonger 
in  wine-cases,  as  we  had  no  proper  fish-boxes.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  tenant  of  the  Carsaig  salmon  fishing  heard 
of  this  expedition,  “  The  Squire  ”  in  her  innocence  having 
made  no  secret  of  it.  However,  before  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  fish  said  anything  to  her  he  had  telegraphed  to  Oban 
“  to  stop  ‘  The  Squire's  '  fish-boxes.”  These  being  wine- 
cases,  her  fish  went  safely  through  to  her  fishmonger,  whereas 
all  the  salmon-boxes  from  the  Carsaig  fishing  were  held  up 
instead  and  returned  to  their  owner  next  day,  to  his  own 
loss  !  Verily  was  he  hoist  with  his  own  petard  ! 

“  The  Squire  ”  was  never  so  happy  as  when  giving  pleasure 
to  others  as  her  guests,  and  a  holiday  in  Mull  was  one  of  the 
many  means  she  adopted  to  give  much  happiness.  Friends 
and  acquaintances  were  all  welcome,  but  those  who  were 
well  off  and  could  go  where  they  pleased  were  not  those 
whom  she  considered  most.  It  was  those  who  could  not 
afford  such  a  holiday  whom  she  delighted  to  invite  and 
entertain.  If  their  home  happened  to  be  in  the  south  or 
in  a  town,  a  holiday  in  Mull  was  a  holiday  indeed,  and 
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“  God  bless  our  Squire  ”  was  feelingly  sung  amid  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  on  many  occasions  when  parties  left  Carsaig 
pier.  To  many  old  servants  and  friends  who  could  not  afford 
such  a  holiday  to  Scotland,  “  The  Squire  ”  would  send  what 
she  termed  “  the  train  oil,"  and  from  the  time  the  visitor 
left  home  until  he  or  she  returned  to  it,  the  holiday  to  Mull 
was  free  from  expense,  and  her  pleasure  seemed  to  equal 
that  of  her  guests,  so  truly  did  she  love  to  share  happiness 
with  others.  Hunt  servants  most  of  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
this  complete  change,  life  in  Mull  being  to  them  something 
entirely  new  all  the  time. 

We  children  did  look  forward  to  the  visits  of  Jim  Beavan, 
who  had  been  “  The  Squire’s  ”  huntsman  in  Linlithgow  and 
Stirlingshire  days,  and  was  then  with  the  late  Lord  Eglinton. 
With  his  sense  of  humour  Beavan  delighted  all  our  hearts 
whenever  he  came  to  visit  “  The  Squire,”  whether  at  Bentley 
or  in  Mull.  He  was  game  for  anything,  and  his  changed 
appearance  when  in  the  Highlands  from  hunting-cap  to 
“  Tam  o’  Shanter  ”  and  other  holiday  kit  caused  as  much 
amusement  to  him  as  it  did  to  every  one  who  saw  him  and 
knew  him  in  his  customary  sphere. 

And  then  there  is  the  cuddy  fishing,  which  is  great 
sport  for  the  inlander.  During  these  nights  in  June  the 
dark  never  seemed  to  fall,  and  the  fishing  party  sometimes 
did  not  come  back  before  midnight,  far  later  than  they 
ever  realised,  all  happy  and  laden  With  cuddies.  They  are 
the  best  of  good  fish  to  eat,  equal  in  quality  to  the  whiting  ; 
but  the  cuddy  insists  upon  being  eaten  within  twelve  hours 
after  being  caught  or  he  turns  nasty  about  it  and  goes  bad, 
hence  his  non-appearance  in  the  public  market ;  but  for 
the  breakfast  frying-pan  at  home  there  is  nothing  better. 
Life  in  Mull  is  a  life  for  all  ages,  and  there  is  no  being  out  of 
it  for  any  one  from  the  infant  to  the  aged,  for  their  doings 
of  the  day  can  be  as  full  of  interest  for  them  as  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  sportsman  or  the  artist.  Perhaps  the  cuddy  fishing, 
so  far  as  everybody  was  concerned,  stood  out  as  the  greatest 
fun  of  all.  On  any  calm  night  a  little  party  would  go  out 
from  the  pier  full  of  great  expectations.  The  sound  of  the 
oars  as  the  boat  was  rowed  along,  and  the  beauties  which 
accompany  the  night,  are  so  very  wonderful.  In  the  “  ghost- 
moonlight  of  this  summer’s  night  ”  we  glide  quietly  along 
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with  rod  and  line,  while  the  world  seems  all  our  own  and  at 
peace  like  the  calm  of  the  sea.  The  stillness  is  perhaps  in¬ 
tensified  by  some  giant  rock  or  point  which  stands  there  in 
its  majestic  state,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  as  the  quiet 
swell  plays  round  it ;  that  sweet  lap  of  the  waves  and  the 
sea-birds'  voices  as  they  accompany  one  another  are  the 
music  and  song  of  the  ocean.  As  we  watched  these  graceful 
birds  and  heard  their  notes  and  calls  so  pure  and  definite, 
we  realised  more  than  ever  the  beauty  of  it  all,  as  they  pass 
and  repass,  happy  in  their  companionships  and  that  seeming 
safety  of  the  night.  Unafraid,  they  heed  not  the  intrusion 
of  the  cuddy  fishing-boat  as  it  steals  quietly  near  their 
rocky  haunts. 

From  the  time  the  boat  leaves  the  pier  the  excitements 
begin  :  the  cuddy  rods  are  got  out,  and  almost  before  the 
line  is  well  out  there  may  be  a  tug  at  it,  for  cuddies  are 
extraordinarily  bold  and  greedy.  The  rod  is  long  and  strong 
and  straight,  and  the  bait  a  large  white  fly.  Lythe  are  also 
plentiful ;  they  are  larger  fish,  and  for  them  a  line  is  let 
out  a  long  way  behind  the  boat,  weighted  and  sunk  to  a 
certain  depth.  To  fish  with  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  line 
in  the  other  makes  matters  even  more  interesting,  for  there 
is  the  chance  of  a  double  event,  in  which  case  every  one 
else  becomes  so  excited  they  forget  their  own  rod  to  see 
what  size  the  lythe  is.  They  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
6  lb.  weight. 

How  “  The  Squire  ”  would  enjoy  taking  her  friends  cuddy 
fishing  for  the  first  time,  or,  if  she  did  not  go  out  in  the 
boat,  to  meet  them  on  the  pier  to  welcome  them  in.  The 
catch  would  be  strung  up  all  together  on  a  string  and  carried 
up  to  the  house,  to  be  divided  between  larder  and  cottages. 
Sometimes  it  was  midnight  before  all  were  a-bed,  but  such 
an  evening’s  pleasure  just  meant  waking  up  with  a  “  click  ” 
next  morning,  with  another  day  to  follow  full  of  plans.  Well 
do  I  remember  Jim  Beavan,  after  one  of  these  evening’s 
fishing,  when  he  had  been  out  with  “  The  Squire’s  ”  hunts¬ 
man,  West,  and  some  others.  How  they  did  enjoy  it  ! 
“  The  Squire  ”  had  made  arrangements  for  an  early  start 
on  the  morrow  to  Tiroran,  so  in  view  of  this,  after  a  late 
night’s  fishing,  she  told  the  butler  to  add  a  small  dram 
of  whisky  to  the  early  cup  of  tea  when  Beavan  and  West 
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were  called.  Before  breakfast  Beavan  appeared  to  say 
“  good  -  morning  ”  with  his  usual  jolly  smile  and  happy 
presence.  When  “  The  Squire  ”  greeted  him  he  said,  “  It’s 
grand  tea  the  peat -water  makes  in  Mull,  ‘  Squire  ’  !  ”  “  No, 
Beavan,”  she  corrected,  “  it’s  not  the  peat -water ;  it  is  the 
Kerry  cow’s 1  milk  !  ”  A  dram  of  whisky  has  many  nick¬ 
names,  but  all  those  who  knew  “  The  Squire,”  or  had  any 
connection  with  Bentley  or  Mull  days  during  her  lifetime, 
will  know  the  meaning  of  “  a  drop  of  Kerry  cow  !  ”  The 
expression  has  been  used  far,  far  away  from  the  shores  of 
Mull,  where  the  little  joke  was  first  given  birth.  It  has 
even  been  a  medium  of  introduction  amongst  strangers 
who  may  have  both  known  “  The  Squire  ”  at  different  times 
and  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  Highland  Pony  Stud  in  Mull  was  started 
about  1891  with  ponies  from  Glaschorrie  of  the  Atholl  breed. 
She  brought  two  or  three  beautiful  mares  from  Perthshire, 
and  “  Gaich  Laddie,”  which  became  a  famous  sire.  He 
was  also  bred  in  Perthshire,  but  had  been  at  Wellfield, 
where  my  mother  had  been  breeding  Highland  ponies,  for 
two  years  before  he  was  taken  to  Mull.  The  white  mare 
“  Calvine,”  whose  dam  was  my  grandfather’s  favourite  hill 
pony  “  Maggie,”  was  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
garrons  ever  bred.  She  and  another  grey  mare  named 
“  Bruar  ”  were  driven  as  a  pair  in  the  waggonette.  “  Calvine  ” 
was  never  beaten  in  the  show  ring,  and  produced  some 
wonderful  foals — some  pure  Highland  and  others  the  result 
of  a  cross  with  the  Cleveland  Bay  and  Thoroughbreds.  The 
latter  became  first-class  hunters  and  polo  ponies.  The 
Clydesdale  cross,  “  The  Squire  ”  always  insisted,  is  the 
ruination  of  the  pure  Highland  pony,  and  when  she  formed 
her  stud  there  were  very  few  of  the  pure  breed  to  be  found. 
She  collected  some  of  the  best,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her 
that  their  numbers  were  so  much  increased,  and  that  the 
Highland  garron  has  not  lost  its  type,  size,  or  distinctive 
character.  There  are  now  many  fine  studs  of  these  ponies, 
as  well  as  a  newly  formed  Highland  Pony  Society,  which 
carries  on  the  objects  my  mother  had  at  heart  in  those  early 
days  when  there  was  a  danger  of  extinction. 

The  ideal  Highland  garron  mare  should  be  about  14.2 

1  “  The  Squire  ”  had  a  Dexter  Kerry  herd  of  cattle  at  Carsaig. 
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to  15  hands  high,  and  should  possess  a  small  head,  short 
ears,  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  nose  like  an  Arab,  with  that 
gentle  eye  and  disposition  typical  of  the  breed.  The  neck, 
both  in  mares  and  stallions,  is  crested ;  a  “  U  ”  neck  was 
never  known  in  one  pure  bred.  The  shoulder  is  sloping,  and 
the  saddle  is  carried  far  back  from  the  play  of  it,  with  just 
enough  room  between  the  shoulder  and  the  immense  quarters, 
which  are  round  and  powerful,  the  tail  being  set  on  high 
and  carried  with  style  like  an  Arab.  The  garron  mare  walks 
along  with  a  springy  step,  full  of  her  Highland  pride  and 
gentle  bearing.  She  stands  on  short  legs,  with  flat  clean 
bone  and  longish  pasterns,  and  her  feet  are  neat  and  round. 
She  carries  no  more  hair  at  her  heel  than  can  be  twisted 
round  one  finger.  For  stamina  and  activity  in  the  hill 
country  there  is  nothing  like  this  larger  type  of  hill  pony. 
Whether  or  not  they  run  wild  in  their  early  years,  they 
have  an  ever-ready  sense  to  look  where  they  are  going,  and 
these  qualities  are  what  we  want  and  cannot  always  find 
in  other  riding  horses.  One  of  the  garron’s  original  fortes 
in  life  is  to  carry  a  20-stone  stag  downhill,  so  that  they  must 
possess  a  good  shoulder  and  weight -carrying  abilities,  to¬ 
gether  with  courage  and  a  temperament  suitable  for  such 
work.  “  The  Squire  ”  always  maintained  that  this  was  the 
right  outcross  with  a  Cleveland  or  Thoroughbred  for  hunter 
breeding. 

With  this  idea  before  her  “  The  Squire  ”  set  out  to  prove 
her  logic.  Old  “  Calvine  ”  bred  her  first  foal  at  Tiroran 
to  the  Cleveland  sire.  This  foal  grew  to  be  16  hands,  and 
became  a  celebrated  hunter  in  the  Midlands.  To  another 
sire,  ■“  Herchell  ”  (a  small  type  of  Thoroughbred),  she  bred 
the  grey  mare  “  Starling,”  which  my  brother  Leslie  played 
in  first-class  polo.  Another,  own  sister  to  “  Starling,” 
became  a  great  little  hunter,  and  the  dam  of  show-ring 
stock. 

“  Rob  Roy,”  bred  at  Tiroran,  was  yet  another  Mull-bred 
pony  which  became  a  brilliant  hunter.  He  was  a  chestnut 
with  a  white  mane  and  tail,  and  about  15  hands,  and  was 
Daisy’s  hunter,  which,  when  he  was  only  three  years  old, 
she  rode  bang  up  to  hounds  in  Berkshire.  He  was  strangely 
bred,  his  dam  being  a  Highland  pony  used  as  odd  horse  at 
the  kennels  when  my  father  was  Master  of  the  West  Fife. 
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His  sire  was  a  Thoroughbred  with  a  hunch  back,  which 
ran  in  the  Mull  post-cart  to  Bunessan  for  many  years.  His 
dam  was  sent  to  Mull  from  Fife,  there  to  end  her  days  as  a 
pensioner.  “  Rob  Roy  ”  was  a  favourite  with  all  at  Bentley, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  have  never  before  or  since  enjoyed 
such  pride  of  place  as  when  riding  him  to  the  meet  with 
“  The  Squire,”  and  acting  as  her  third  whip.  In  later  years 
“  Rob  Roy  ”  likewise  did  the  kennel  work  at  Bentley,  where 
he  ended  his  days,  also  as  an  honoured  pensioner. 

“  The  lift  of  his  action  is  rhythmic  and  right, 

His  depth  through  the  heart  is  a  horseman’s  delight, 

His  tail  flows  to  earth  like  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 

The  arch  of  his  crest  is  the  badge  of  his  pride  ; 

There  is  flame  in  his  nostril  and  fire  in  his  eye ; 

He  is  all  that  we  look  for,  and  boast  of,  and  buy  ; 

All  the  marks  of  a  good  one  are  there  to  revere, 

But  the  Star  on  his  Forehead  to  me  is  most  dear.” 

— W.  0. 

Barra  and  Uist  ponies  were  also  amongst  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
stud,  together  with  a  few  Icelandic  mares  bought  for  us  to 
ride  as  children.  I  well  remember  that  one  of  these  little 
animals  named  “  Icicle,”  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Carsaig, 
unexpectedly  presented  us  with  a  pure  white  foal.  I  don’t 
think  very  many  people  have  ever  seen  one. 

The  Barra  ponies  are  distinct  from  the  garron  in  type, 
being  more  like  the  heavy  Welsh,  whilst  the  Uist  ponies  are 
different  again.  The  latter  stand  about  15  hands,  and  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  low  at  the  shoulder,  for  they  have  high 
powerful  quarters.  They  have  beautiful  action,  and  are 
very  temperate  and  easily  broken  in.  Like  all  the  other 
types  of  Highland  ponies,  they  are  brilliant  jumpers. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  journeys  by  sea  to  the  Hebrides  in 
search  of  ponies  hold  their  story  of  adventure.  On  one 
occasion  when  crossing  to  the  Isle  of  South  Uist  in  1894 
she  had  a  particularly  stormy  voyage.  The  s.s.  Flowerdale 
made  very  heavy  weather  of  it  that  time,  and  almost  failed 
to  complete  her  journey,  with  the  result  that  the  poor  old 
boat  arrived  in  Uist  very  many  hours  late,  with  her  pas¬ 
sengers  more  dead  than  alive.  “  The  Squire  ”  never  forgot 
that  experience.  However,  her  spirits  were  revived  by  her 
amusement  on  reaching  the  pier  at  Loch  Boisdale  to  see 
dozens  of  ponies  waiting  about,  the  news  having  spread 
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in  the  island  that  “  the  Mull  lady  ”  was  coming  to  buy 
ponies.  The  largest  stud  represented  belonged  to  a  priest. 
The  efforts  of  the  islanders  were  not  fruitless,  for  “  The 
Squire  ”  purchased  at  least  fifteen  ponies  to  add  to  the 
Carsaig  and  Tiroran  studs.  Three  or  four  of  these  were 
later  sent  to  Bentley,  where  they  became  clever  little  hunters. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  Highlands,  especially  the 
west,  will  understand  the  deep  sentiment  which  surrounds 
a  Highland  home.  From  childhood  we  all  enjoyed  summer 
after  summer  of  that  grand  free  island  life.  It  taught  us 
what  “  being  fit  ”  ready  meant,  and  how  to  keep  fit  and  to 
be  hardy,  resourceful,  domesticated,  and  natural,  also  to  rise 
to  any  occasion,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendly  warmheartedness 
and  loyalty  of  the  Mull  people.  Moreover,  we  were  early 
impressed  by,  and,  I  believe,  assimilated  something  of,  their 
fine  example  and  that  contentedness  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  hills,  for  there  suspicion  (though  not  superstition  !) 
and  unfriendliness  are  so  entirely  absent. 

The  drive  from  Carsaig  to  Tiroran  was  a  joy  that  was 
always  new — over  the  hill,  round  the  loch,  and  across  the 
ford  at  Kinloch.  Otherwise  we  went  round  to  the  Lochhead 
when  the  tide  made  crossing  the  ford  impossible.  Very 
often  we  “  risked  it  ”  when  it  was  really  too  deep  ;  then 
the  axles  would  be  covered  by  water  as  we  bumped  over 
large  hidden  stones. 

Tiroran  we  loved  particularly.  There  we  lived  a  great 
deal,  and  there  we  enjoyed  the  “  time  of  our  lives.”  Carsaig 
is  grand  and  beautiful,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  s.s. 
Grenadier  calling  each  day  during  the  summer.  It  is 
therefore  more  “  in  the  world  ”  than  Tiroran,  but  we  loved 
having  no  regular  boat,  and  only  “  The  Squire’s  ”  own 
steamer,  the  s.s.  Inniemore,  which  called  occasionally.  We 
were  twelve  miles  from  Carsaig  by  road,  but,  “as  a  seagull 
flies,”  by  crossing  Loch  Scredian  and  walking  over  the  hill 
from  Penny ghael,  it  could  be  done  in  seven  miles.  Other 
steamers  called  regularly  at  Salen,  on  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
seventeen  miles  away  from  Tiroran. 

About  1895  the  house  and  shooting  at  Tiroran  were  let  on 
lease  to  Mr  Harry  Hall.  He  was  famous  at  Monte  Carlo  as 
a  pigeon  shot,  and,  I  believe,  won  there  on  many  occasions. 
“  The  Squire  ”  consequently  built  a  delightful  Boulton  & 
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Paul  bungalow  at  the  lodge  gates  of  Tiroran  House,  so  that 
we  three  younger  children  (Leslie,  Daisy,  and  I)  could  go 
and  stay  there  in  spite  of  the  place  being  let.  The  bungalow 
held  a  great  charm  for  us.  Comfortable  and  roomy,  it  was 
bedded  with  bunks  one  above  the  other  as  on  board  ship. 
It  was  “  pictured  ”  with  “  The  Squire’s  ”  own  drawings, 
and  every  panel  in  the  doors  was  hand-painted  by  her, 
with  copies  of  engravings  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The 
little  house  was  altogether  a  perfect  dwelling,  standing 
looking  over  Loch  Scredian  with  Kilfinichen  Point,  Ben 
More  (the  highest  in  Mull),  and  the  Glenmore  mountains 
stretching  before  its  windows.  Mr  and  Mrs  Hall  were 
indeed  kindness  itself  as  tenants,  and  did  their  best  to 
spoil  us.  We  children  seemed  to  almost  live  with  them,  and 
seldom  did  a  day  pass  but  we  enjoyed  their  hospitality, 
which  our  mother  tried  to  equalise  by  bringing  over  baskets 
of  supplies  from  Carsaig  to  make  good  our  depredations  on 
Mrs  Hall’s  larder. 

Mrs  Hall’s  parents.  Colonel  and  Mrs  Bagot  Chester,  were 
a  great  deal  at  Tiroran,  and  dearly  loved  the  place.  Mrs 
Hall  was  always  busy  with  little  improvements  to  the 
garden,  in  which  she  loved  to  work  herself,  and  to  have 
what  she  called  “  another  surprise  ”  for  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
next  visit.  We  were  often  enrolled  to  help,  and  received 
some  sort  of  small  pay,  which  varied  in  kind  ;  but  the  great 
joy  was  that  we  felt  we  had  earned  a  small  share  of  the  credit 
when  “  The  Squire’s  ”  compliments  and  appreciation  were 
expressed  during  a  personally  conducted  tour  round  the 
premises.  Then  our  hostess  would  say,  “  Now,  dear  ‘  Squire,’ 
this  is  all  my  own  work,”  a  sentence  for  which  we  were 
expectantly  waiting,  and  on  the  expression  of  which  we  would 
naughtily  enjoy  a  wink  at  one  another.  In  after  years, 
when  it  fitted  the  occasion,  this  joke  was  frequently  revived 
by  “  The  Squire,”  holding  it  dear  to  the  memory  of  its 
originator.  On  the  great  days  when  “  The  Squire  ”  was 
coming  we  used  to  wait  with  Mr  Hall’s  field-glasses,  looking 
across  Loch  Scredian  to  watch  for  her,  and  if  spied  at  Penny- 
ghael  we  would  about  guess  the  time  of  her  arrival,  always 
providing  against  the  fact  that  in  the  eight  miles  no  cottage 
would  be  passed  without  a  present  being  taken  to  the  door, 
and  no  one  would  be  met  on  the  road  without  a  pleasant 
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word  and  a  handshake  in  response  to  the  eager  welcome, 
“  Good-day,  ‘  Squire,’  glad  to  see  ye  back  again  !  ”  We 
used  to  meet  her  at  the  white  bridge  and  run  behind  the 
trap  up  to  the  bungalow,  where  her  factor  awaited  her,  and 
after  business  matters  were  settled  we  forgathered  at  Tiroran 
House. 

Mr  Hall  was,  of  course,  a  wonderful  shot,  which  was  not 
the  best  thing  for  a  Mull  hill  but  very  nice  for  us,  who  learned 
to  shoot  and  were  enabled  to  watch  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
the  world.  He  used  to  take  us  with  him  “  all  day  and  any 
day.”  Sometimes  as  a  great  treat  we  were  allowed  in  turn 
to  accompany  him  deer-stalking.  One  day  he  shot  a  stag, 
and  when  it  was  examined  no  trace  of  the  bullet-wound 
could  be  found,  and  the  fact  remained  a  mystery  for  that 
evening.  The  carcase  was  hung  up  in  the  barn  in  the  usual 
way,  and  there  was  much  wonder  talk  on  the  subject.  There 
was  still  no  further  evidence  next  morning.  “  The  Squire  ” 
happened  to  come  over,  and  as  the  stag  had  not  been  cut 
up  she  went  with  Mr  Hall  to  see  this  curiosity.  After  looking 
the  beast  over  she  casually  examined  the  inside  of  an  ear, 
and  there  found  a  tiny  drop  of  dry  blood.  This  gave  a 
clue,  and  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  The  bullet 
had  passed  down  the  ear  and  lodged  in  the  brain,  and 

she  quoted  the  story  already  recorded  of  the  pointer  at 

Glaschorrie. 

The  farm  stock  on  both  estates  was  of  the  very  best. 

In  addition  to  all  the  Highland  cattle  and  sheep  and  the 

ponies,  there  was  a  herd  of  Dexter  Kerry  cattle,  the  latter 
being  kept  specially  for  the  house  supply.  There  were  also 
many  Ayrshire  and  Highland  and  Ayrshire  cross.  But 
perhaps  the  pride  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  eye  was  the  famous 
stud  of  Highland  ponies  of  the  garron  type,  already  referred 
to  at  length.  The  herd  of  pure  Highland  cattle,  which 
numbered  about  fifty  head,  were  a  very  fine  lot.  In  the 
show-ring  they  took  many  honours,  but  it  is  a  strange  fact 
in  the  breeding  of  Highland  cattle  on  an  island  that  to 
keep  up  the  standard,  stock  from  the  mainland  must  be 
freely  imported,  otherwise  the  horns,  after  the  first  generation 
of  the  island-bred  ones,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  upwards, 
and  become  “  cockhom  ”  and  narrow  instead  of  the  fine 
broad  spread  typical  of  the  true  Highland  breed. 
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The  Tiroran  Dexter  herd  became  quite  famous  too.  “  The 
Squire  ”  imported  them  straight  from  Ireland,  and  bought 
some  of  the  very  best  there.  One  summer,  when  we  were 
coming  by  sea  from  Glasgow  to  Carsaig  with  “  The  Squire  ” 
in  the  s.s.  Inniemore,  Daisy  and  I  discovered  two  Kerry 
cows  on  board.  With  these  we  amused  ourselves  for  half 
the'  voyage,  feeding  them  and  each  choosing  which  we  pleased 
to  call  “  our  one,”  not  knowing  until  we  saw  them  being 
pushed  into  the  ferry-boat  at  Carsaig  that  they  were  coming 
to  join  that  Tiroran  herd.  We  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
them  that  my  mother  afterwards  gave  them  to  us.  We 
christened  them  respectively  “  Inniemore  ”  and  “  Glasgow.” 
“  Inniemore  ”  was  Daisy's,  and  proved  herself  to  hold  an 
unbeaten  record  in  the  show-ring. 

During  the  summer  “  The  Squire  ”  would  go  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Mull  and  Bentley,  keeping  in  touch 
with  all  that  was  going  on  at  both  places,  attending  any 
particular  social  or  sporting  event  where  her  interests  might 
take  her  or  where  her  counsels  were  needed.  How  well  I 
remember  one  night  in  July  being  wakened  up  after  we 
had  been  comfortably  tucked  in  our  bunks  to  hear  the 
momentous  news  received  by  telegram  (which  had  come 
eight  miles  round  the  loch,  carried  by  a  wee  barefooted 
laddie),  that  the  Bentley  “Woodbine  ”  had  won  the  Champion 
Cup  at  Peterborough,  as  well  as  the  success  of  other  hounds 
that  year,  whose  honours  are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Journeys  in  Mull  are  often  long,  the  road  through  Glen- 
more  especially  so  ;  but  to  “  The  Squire  ”  these  roads  were 
never  lonely  nor  any  distance  too  long.  Those  who  know  the 
real  love  of  the  West  Highlands  will  understand  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  solitude  and  the  friendliness  of  those  hills  and 
glens.  The  ride  from  Ardura  to  Carsaig  by  Glenmore  and 
Loch  Scredian  is  a  long  trail.  Once  in  the  old  days  my  mother 
rode  over  to  Carsaig  to  stay  with  the  MacLeans  of  Penny- 
cross,  but  on  receiving  news  the  following  evening  of  some 
urgent  business  matter  requiring  her  immediate  attention, 
she  straightway  saddled  her  pony  (though  the  hour  was 
late  and  darkness  had  set  in)  and  rode  the  twenty  miles 
through  Glenmore,  arriving  safely  at  Ardura  fresh  and  fit 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  A  shepherd’s  wife  asked 
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if  she  was  “  no  afraid  o’  the  kelpies  ?  ”  But  she  answered, 
“  Not  of  the  Mull  kelpies,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  be  friendly 
little  people  !  ”  The  Mull  folk  truly  worshipped  her.  Never 
a  cottage,  lodge,  or  mansion  in  the  island  but  looked  for 
her  coming.  William  Macdonald,  the  postman  between 
Ardura  and  Pennyghael,  often  related  how  he  frequently 
saw  her  fishing  on  the  river  Lussa  as  he  passed  down  the 
glen,  or  how  he  would  meet  her  returning  home  with  a 
basket  of  trout  long  before  breakfast  hour.  They  would 
exchange  greetings,  she  looking  the  picture  of  health  and 
happiness,  with  perhaps  her  deerhound  by  her  side.  This 
hound  she  had  well  trained,  and,  unlike  most  dogs,  he  knew 
how  to  behave  when  fishing. 

There  were  a  great  many  farm  buildings  at  Carsaig,  and 
rats  frequently  became  over-numerous  about  the  sheds  and 
granaries  ;  probably  the  seashore  was  the  source  of  supply. 
They  were  apt  to  work  up  to  the  buildings  from  there  and 
also  from  the  small  burns.  When  they  began  to  appear 
in  the  garden  sheds  it  was  too  near  the  house  to  be  pleasant, 
so  before  leaving  Carsaig  one  autumn  “  The  Squire  ”  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  winter  campaign  should  be  waged  against 
these  pests.  Old  John  Campbell  was  then  the  gardener,  so 
“  The  Squire  ”  said,  “  John,  I  will  give  you  a  penny  a  tail 
for  every  rat  you  kill.”  “  Thank  you,  ‘  Squire,’  ”  was  the 
reply,  and  I  don’t  suppose  “  The  Squire  ”  thought  about 
Mull  rats  again  that  winter.  The  following  summer  on  her 
arrival  at  Carsaig  she  went  as  usual  to  see  John  and  the 
garden.  She  noticed  all  along  the  garden  wall  near  the 
tool-shed  that  there  were  rows  and  rows  of  jam-pots  filled 
with  something  she  did  not  identify.  “  Whatever  are  these, 
John  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  The  rats’  tails,  ‘  Squire,’  ”  was  the 
reply.  “  I  salted  them  to  keep  for  ye  ;  there’s  over  three 
hundred  in  thae  jars.”  Handing  over  thirty  shillings,  “  The 
Squire  ”  said,  “  Well  done  you,  John,”  much  amused  at 
his  idea  of  keeping  them  in  salt  in  case  they  should  be 
required  to  prove  his  words  and  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
“  I  think,”  she  added,  “  they  should  go  under  the  rose-trees 
now.” 

John  Campbell  was  a  quaint  old  character.  He  lived  all 
his  life  at  Carsaig,  and  worked  in  his  beloved  garden  to  his 
last  day. 
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The  s.s.  Inniemore,  already  mentioned  several  times,  was 
one  of  the  many  other  possessions  “  The  Squire  ”  took  over 
with  the  Mull  estates.  She  was  a  fairly  large  cargo  steamer, 
and  carried  a  certain  number  of  passengers.  “  The  Squire  ” 
ran  her  (though  at  a  loss)  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  people, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  points  at  which 
MacBrayne’s  steamers  did  not  call.  The  Inniemore  was 
registered  at  Glasgow,  where  J.  M'Lauchlan  (the  son  of  the 
Tiroran  gamekeeper)  lived  and  acted  as  ship’s  agent,  his 
brother  holding  a  similar  position  at  Oban.  The  Inniemore 
had  a  crew  consisting  of  her  skipper  (John  M'Callum),  her 
mate  (Ritchie,  brother  of  the  famous  Alex.  Ritchie  of  Iona), 
a  purser,  and  some  eight  or  nine  hands.  She  ran  from 
Glasgow,  calling  on  her  way  up  the  Clyde  and  round  the 
Mull  of  Kintyre  at  Colonsay,  thence  to  Carsaig.  After  this 
she  went  to  Loch  Buie  and  on  to  Oban,  then  up  the  Sound  of 
Mull  and  across  to  Coll  and  Tiree.  Calling  again  in  Mull  she 
went  to  Bunessan,  and  from  there  she  made  her  way  back 
to  Glasgow.  Many  and  many  a  time  did  we  children  sail 
in  this  dear  old  ship,  living  the  while  like  little  sailors.  We 
wore  the  kilt  with  blue  fishermen’s  jerseys,  with  the  flag 
in  red  and  blue  (Bentley  colours)  upon  our  fronts  and 
s.s.  Inniemore  in  large  red  letters  above  it.  How  proud  we 
used  to  feel  in  the  streets  of  Oban,  and  how  we  used  to 
think  all  the  MacBrayne  steamers  were  built  for  show  and 
only  the  Inniemore  for  real  use  and  seaworthiness.  “  The 
Squire  ”  wore  her  captain’s  cap  and  uniform  coat  when 
she  was  on  board  ;  and  the  skipper,  mate,  and  purser  used 
to  look  so  smart  in  their  heavy  blue  pilot-cloth  coats  with 
red  collars  and  their  caps  with  gold  lace,  all  the  sailors 
wearing  jerseys  like  our  own.  The  Inniemore  had  a  most 
delightful  siren  whistle,  which  used  to  sound  in  what  seemed 
to  be  three  attempts  and  then  one  hugely  successful  long 
blast,  which  would  almost  awaken  the  dead,  and  would 
certainly  make  every  one  at  Tiroran  start  to  run  as  fast  as 
they  could  pelt,  whatever  work  they  were  doing,  down  to 
the  pier  as  the  red  funnels  of  the  old  boat  appeared  and  she 
came  majestically  into  view.  How  attached  we  were  to  her 
and  to  every  sailor  on  board,  for  they  were,  like  every  member 
of  the  huge  staff  she  employed,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  faithful 
servants. 
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The  Inniemore  was  sold  in  1896  to  a  French  company 
after  the  tragic  sailing  disaster  in  Loch  Scredian  that  year, 
when  Daisy  was  drowned.  After  this  “  The  Squire  ”  did 
not  return  to  Mull  for  three  years.  This  disaster  was  the 
first  of  the  sad  toll  of  the  sea  which  befell  our  family.  “  The 
Squire  ”  suffered  then,  as  in  after  years,  by  that  cruel  turn 
of  Fate  which  befell  three  of  her  children,  the  tragic  stories 
of  whose  death  I  will  tell  in  due  course. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BENTLEY  HARRIERS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE,  FIFE,  AND 
WARWICKSHIRE — PETERBOROUGH  SUCCESSES. 

Having  seen  “  The  Squire  ”  established  on  the  Bentley 
estate,  which,  with  the  adjoining  properties  described  in 
the  previous  chapter,  she  inherited  on  the  death  of  her  father 
in  1891,  I  now  write  of  the  Bentley  pack  in  which  so  much 
of  her  interest  was  centred,  and  which  made  Bentley 
known  throughout  the  world.  We  have  seen  how  in  1890 
“  The  Squire  ”  formed  a  “  cry  ”  of  beagles  at  Wellfield, 
and  how  these  hounds  were  transferred  from  Scotland  to 
Worcestershire  in  1891  when  their  “  Master  ”  came  to  reside 
at  her  old  home.  The  beagles  were  now  (1901)  renamed 
“  The  Bentley,”  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  harriers.  When  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson 
visited  “  The  Squire  ”  at  Bentley  in  1892,  he  states  in  his 
‘  Reminiscences  ’  that  “  Mrs  Cheape  had  a  beautiful  pack 
of  beagles,”  and  adds  with  his  true  sense  of  humour  that 
“  her  first  whip  and  kennel  huntsman  was  a  Scotsman  and 
a  capital  runner.  He  was  sent  to  church  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  and  Mrs  Cheape  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  English, 
service.  He  said  he  had  enjoyed  it,  for  when  the  congrega¬ 
tion  made  the  responses  it  ‘  minded  ’  him  of  the  beagles.” 

With  a  young  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  keen  about  horses  and  hounds,  “  The  Squire  ”  only  kept 
the  beagles  for  that  season  ;  and  then,  aided  by  her  own 
knowledge  of  hounds,  and  assisted  by  Colonel  Anstruther 
Thomson  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  she  soon  got  together 
a  pack  of  harriers  which  was  second  to  none  both  in  their 
work  and  on  the  flags  at  Peterborough.  Jack  West,  well- 
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known  with  the  Cottesmore,  the  Vine,  and  other  well-known 
foxhound  packs,  came  to  her  as  kennel  huntsman,  and  his 
affection  for  and  knowledge  of  hounds  proved  invaluable. 

To  lay  the  foundation  of  her  pack,  “  The  Squire  ”  went 
to  Badminton  and  there  saw  Lord  Edward  Somerset’s 
harriers.  Badminton  was  Jack  West’s  old  country.  He 
went  there  with  her,  and  through  Lord  Edward’s  friendship 
and  West’s  help  in  her  choice  of  hounds,  she  selected  the 
first  two  couples  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Bentley  pack. 
These  were  “  Waterman,”  “  Waggoner,”  “  Warranter,”  and 
“Warrior”  (by  “  Fair  play  ”).  When  Lord  Edward  sold 
his  hounds  a  few  months  later,  he  bought  in  “  Fairplay  ” 
and  “  Dancer  ”  after  a  bid  for  this  couple  at  70  guineas, 
and  presented  them  as  a  gift  to  “  The  Squire.”  These  were 
his  two  favourite  hounds.  Will  West,  a  son  of  “  The  Squire's  ” 
huntsman  (who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
capacity),  was  sent  to  Bentley  with  them.  During  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  visit  to  Badminton  she  saw  the  pack  at  work,  as 
well  as  on  the  flags.  They  met  at  Codrington  village,  and 
Lord  Edward  mounted  old  Jack  West,  who  more  than 
enjoyed  having  a  ride  again  over  the  Sodbury  Vale,  which 
he  had  crossed  so  many  times  in  his  younger  days.  Every 
hound  purchased  from  Lord  Edward’s  pack  proved  to  be  a 
power  in  the  foundation  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Bentley 
Harriers,  and  “  Dancer  ”  (Lord  Edward’s  favourite,  which 
he  gave  to  “  The  Squire  ”)  became  the  sire  of  “  Bentley 
Wellfield,”  probably  the  most  famous  harrier  ever  bred. 

In  reference  to  Jack  West  (“  The  Squire’s  ”  veteran  hunts¬ 
man),  his  name  ranked  very  high  as  a  great  huntsman  and 
a  fine  horseman.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a  young  man 
with  the  Badminton,  and,  as  before  stated,  was  with  the 
Cottesmore  and  Vine.  He  retired  into  private  life  for  a 
time,  but  when  he  got  the  chance  of  going  into  harness 
again,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  it.  Will  Shepherd,1  hunts- 

1  I  remember  being-  told  that  Will  Shepherd  and  Jim  Goddard  whipped- 
in  to  Will  Neal,  the  Cottesmore  huntsman,  who  had  previously  turned 
hounds  to  Jack  West  when  Col.  Lowther  was  Master.  Shepherd  joined 
Sir  B.  Cunard’s  establishment  in  Leicestershire  in  1878  as  first  whip  to  Jim 
Summers.  With  a  high  reputation  as  a  first  whip,  Shepherd  afterwards 
earned  so  great  fame  as  huntsman  to  the  Worcestershire  Hounds  that  he 
was  given  refusal  of  the  Belvoir  horn.  I  know  that  Captain  “Jock  ”  Trotter 
when  acting  Master  at  such  time  fully  appreciated  Shepherd’s  great  worth, 
and  thus  he  remained  to  carry  the  horn  as  huntsman  to  the  Worcestershire 
until  his  death  many  years  afterwards. 
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man  to  the  Worcestershire,  recommended  him  to  “  The 
Squire  ”  (West’s  second  son,  Charlie,  was  then  whipping-in 
to  the  Worcestershire).  During  the  time  he  was  at  Bentley 
he  did  much  for  the  pack,  which  carried  all  before  it  at 
Peterborough,  and  was  equally  good  in  the  field.  West’s 
name  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  in  Worcestershire 
but  in  the  north,  whither  he  used  to  accompany  the  harriers 
to  Fife,  and  many  a  tale  is  still  told  there  of  the  tremendous 
walls  he  negotiated  on  the  grey  horse  “  Scamp.” 

Shortly  after  purchasing  the  two  couple  of  harriers  from 
Badminton,  “  The  Squire  ”  bought  Captain  Spicer’s  pack 
of  some  twenty  couple  of  19-inch  harriers  from  Spye  Park, 
Chippenham.  “  The  Squire  ”  and  West  went  down  together 
to  Chippenham  on  this  errand.  My  mother  stayed  at  Spye 
Park,  and  in  one  afternoon  learned  the  names  of  every 
hound.  West  then  returning,  a  proud  man,  with  them  to 
Bentley,  his  pack  now  being  complete.  Most  of  Captain 
Spicer’s  harriers  had  been  acquired  from  Mr  Thomson’s 
famous  kennel  in  Ireland,  and  had  no  foxhound  blood 
in  them.  They  were  wonderfully  good  in  their  legs  and 
feet. 

With  sound  judgment  “  The  Squire  ”  and  West  then  drew 
out  many  hounds  to  be  drafted,  and  afterwards  purchased 
a  few  couples  from  the  Boddington,  Mr  Horsey’s,  Mr  T.  P. 
Lewis,  and  the  Cambo.  The  Bentley  Harriers  then  com¬ 
menced  their  famous  career  both  in  the  field  and  at  Peter¬ 
borough.  Lord  Edward  Somerset  took  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  pack,  and  his  visits  at  Puppy  Show  times 
and  during  the  hunting  season  were  greatly  looked  for¬ 
ward  to. 

In  my  grandfather’s  time  what  is  now  the  huntsman’s 
house  at  the  Bentley  Kennels  was  the  keeper’s  cottage, 
and  the  extended  kennels  (which  “  The  Squire  ”  designed 
and  built  when  she  started  her  Harriers)  stand  where  those 
of  the  gun-dogs  were  in  her  younger  days.  Though  her 
father  had  Harriers  at  Bordesley,  he  did  not  retain  that 
pack  after  coming  to  Bentley.  The  huntsman’s  house,  a 
charming  half-timbered  “  Worcestershire  ”  cottage,  was  re¬ 
modelled  within ;  additions  were  made,  including  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  own  private  room,  with  a  French  window  opening 
to  the  garden  close  to  the  kennel-yard.  What  happiness 
and  sporting  times  did  she  (and  we)  enjoy  there — the  merri- 


“With  Horse  and  Hound  in  Worcestershire.” 


Sketches  by  Angus  McNeil. 
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ment,  the  teas,  and  Mrs  West’s  famous  buttered  toast  l 
And  contributing  to  this — 

“  In  kennels  dry  her  hounds  did  lie, 

All  of  them  fit  for  going  ; 

They  found  a  hare  and  followed  her  line, 

Be  it  ever  so  wet  or  ever  so  fine, 

Or  the  hardest  gale  was  blowing.” 

During  the  season  1893-94  Mr  (now  Colonel)  Angus 
McNeil1  stayed  a  great  deal  at  Bentley.  “The  Squire’s” 
friendship  with  his  family  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Highlands  as  well  as  the  hunting  world,  for  his  uncle  owned 
the  Isle  of  Colonsay,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  Angus  and  his  brothers  were  contemporaries  of  ours, 
and  we  all  forgathered  in  Worcestershire  and  in  Mull  for 
many  years.  Angus  came  often  to  Bentley,  and  also  his 
youngest  brother  Donald.  In  later  years  their  brother 
Charlie  was  Master  of  the  North  Cotswold  from  1901-1906, 
and  the  Bentley  Harriers  used  to  go  there  by  invitation  from 
him  to  hunt  fox  in  his  country  in  his  last  season.  Angus 
McNeil’s  clever  drawings  are  well  known  to  all  hunting 
people,  and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  hunting  diary  was  after  each 
day’s  hunting  illustrated  by  him.  Some  of  these  clever 
sketches  are  reproduced  in  these  pages.  He  was  a  very 
fine  horseman,  and  “  The  Squire  ”  recruited  him  as  her  first 
whip.  He  appeared  the  first  day,  proud  and  happy,  in  a 
uniform  borrowed  from  the  whipper-in,  George  Clark,  and 
his  duties  were  performed  as — “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  say — 

“  worthy  of  Jack  West’s  leadership.” 

While  living  at  Bentley,  Angus  McNeil  published,  through 
my  mother’s  encouragement,  a  very  clever  book  entitled 
‘  Horse  and  Hound  in  Worcestershire.’  The  volume  contains 
many  large-page  illustrations  of  hunting  events  with  the 
Worcestershire,  Bentley  Harriers,  and  North  Worcestershire 
Beagles,  with  quotations  from  Whyte-Melville’s  verses  and 
other  poems  appropriate  to  each  drawing.  The  book  was  : 
published  at  two  guineas,  and  “  The  Squire  ”  started  the 
sale  of  them  for  her  “  First -Whip  ”  artist  with  an  order  for 
fifty  copies. 

After  three  seasons,  owing  to  an  accident,  Jack  West 
retired  from  his  position  as  huntsman,  and  was  succeeded 

1  Col.  Angus  McNeil  is  now  Master  of  a  pack  of  hounds  which  hunt  the 
Sarapand  district  in  Palestine. 
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by  his  son  Will,  who  was  born  at  Badminton,  and  started 
his  career  there  as  covert  lad  for  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
afterwards  riding  second  horse  to  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
who  was  the  lad’s  godfather,  and  had  placed  £30  in  safe 
keeping  for  him  when  he  grew  up.  In  due  course  Will  was 
promoted  second  whipper-in  when  only  seventeen  years  old. 
Many  years  after  this  the  devotion  between  father  and  son 
was  shown  by  Will,  for  when  his  father  failed  in  the  small 
business  he  started  after  retiring  from  service  with  fox¬ 
hounds,  and  shortly  before  coming  to  “  The  Squire,”  this 
£30  was  “  given  to  help  dad.”  Little  wonder  that  Jack 
West  more  than  appreciated  “  The  Squire's  ”  wish  that 
Will  should  succeed  him  as  her  kennel  huntsman. 

Jack  West  retired  to  a  charming  cottage  home  at  Lower 
Bentley,  where  he  and  his  dear  good  wife  lived  for  many 
years  as  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pensioners.  Seldom  that  a  day 
passed  without  my  mother,  or  some  member  of  her  family, 
calling  to  see  them,  and  there  was  always  an  “  old  favourite  ” 
for  West  to  ride  whenever  he  might  wish  to  go  out  (as  he 
very  often  did)  to  look  after  us,  “  the  young  entry.”  West’s 
family  were  all  “  within  call,”  his  second  son  being  with  the 
Worcestershire,  and  the  elder  at  Bentley,  where  a  daughter 
kept  house  at  the  kennels. 

Will  West  had  left  Badminton  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  went  to  the  Woodland  Pytchley  for  one  season,  and 
then  to  the  Quom  under  Tom  Firr.  West  had  something 
to  be  proud  of  in  having  whipped-in  to  the  two  best  hunts¬ 
men  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Firr.  He  was 
also  with  the  Blackmore  Vale,  and  then  went  to  Scotland 
to  the  Lanark  and  Renfrew  under  Judd.  It  was  Will  West, 
by  the  way,  who  handled  the  fox  which  this  pack  killed  in 
the  Clyde.  He  managed  to  get  the  mask  and  two  pads 
as  mementoes  of  that  great  day.  “  The  Squire,”  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  had  gone  to  see  these  hounds,  and  had  taken  old 
Jack  West  with  her  to  see  his  son.  She  was  out  hunting 
when  this  notable  Clyde  incident  occurred.  Later,  she 
bought  the  excellent  oil  painting,  “  The  Kill  in  the  Clyde,”  1 
by  Mr  Chris  Meadows  from  his  studio,  and  this  picture 
hangs  in  the  hall  at  Bentley.  Will  West  left  the  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  to  come  to  “  The  Squire,”  and  was  with  her 
at  Bentley  for  seven  seasons,  after  which  he  went  into 

1  Harry  Judd  was  huntsman,  1882-1901. 


Will  West,  K.H.  Bentley  Harriers,  with  “Woodbine”  and  her  Son  “  Wellfield.” 


Fred  Earp.  W.  West.  [From  the  Original  Painting  at  Bentley  Manor  by 

Chris.  Meadows. 


“The  Kill  in  the  Clyde.” 


The  Lanark  and  Renfrewshire  Foxhounds, 
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business  for  several  years.  The  old  love  for  hunting  was, 
however,  too  strong  within  him,  and  since  then  he  has 
whipped-in  to  the  V.W.H.  (Cricklade)  and  the  Cotswold 
during  the  war,  and  afterwards  went  as  kennel  huntsman 
to  the  late  Lord  St  Germans  in  Cornwall,  and  now  lives 
near  Badminton. 

Shortly  after  Will  West  took  up  his  duties  at  the  Bentley 
Kennels,  “  The  Squire  ”  bought  a  few  more  hounds  from 
the  Ashford  Valley  and  Herendon  Hall  packs,  and  the 
famous  couple  “  Woodbine  ”  and  “  Generous  ”  from  Mr 
Gibbons  (The  Boddington).  From  Mr  Brookes  in  Ireland 
she  secured  “  Welcome,”  and  later  a  son  of  “  Wellfield’s  ” 
named  “  Whistler  ”  from  Mr  Brookes,  who  lived  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  and  who  was  Master  of  the  Dumfriesshire  for 
several  years.  “  Bracelet  ”  was  given  to  “  The  Squire  ” 
by  Mr  Wilton  of  Hanwell,  who  said  he  would  give  her  a 
good  one  if  ever  he  got  one  in  return  for  her  kindness  to 
him  during  an  illness.  “  Bracelet  ”  was  a  good  one  in  looks 
and  work,  and  bred  “  Buxom  ”  and  “  Bluster,”  which  were 
both  champions  at  Peterborough.  Apropos  of  the  Hound 
Show  of  1893,  a  north  country  paper  referred  thus  to  the 
success  of  the  Bentley  Harriers  that  year  : — 

“  This  annual  show  was  held  at  Peterborough  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  fashionable  assemblage.  Foxhounds  were  judged 
on  the  Wednesday,  whilst  the  following  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
harriers  and  beagles.  The  Bentley  Harriers,  which  are  now  so 
well-known  in  Fifeshire  under  their  popular  mistress,  ‘  The 
Squire,’  won  the  prize  for  the  best  couple  of  entered  hounds  with 
‘Paragon,’  by  the  Addenham  ‘  Ravager  ’  ■ — Addenham  ‘Pov¬ 
erty,’  and  ‘  Druid,’  by  Herendon  Hall  ‘  Villager  ’—their  ‘  Dew- 
drop,’  and  the  same  pack  was  afterwards  awarded  the  Champion 
Cup  for  ‘  Woodbine,’  who  had  won  this  prize  last  year.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  Champion  Cup  rules,  which  debarred  a  previous 
winner  competing  again  for  it,  she  was  disqualified  in  favour  of 
the  Boddington  ‘  Restless.’  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
it  was  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  of  this  rule  that  ‘  Wood¬ 
bine  ’  was  shown,  otherwise  the  Bentley  Kennels  might  have 
found  a  worthy  substitute.  As  it  was,  ‘  The  Squire  ’  can  fairly 
lay  claim  to  a  large  share  of  the  honour,  as  ‘  Woodbine  ’  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  bitch  shown  in  the  harrier  classes.” 

I  may  add  that  there  was  an  added  honour  in  winning 
the  Champion  Cup  with  “  Woodbine,”  as  the  Bentley  kennel 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  beating  Mr  Gibbons’s  representative, 
from  whose  pack  “  Woodbine  ”  had  been  drafted  the  year 
before  when  my  mother  and  West  went  to  select  from  the 
Boddington  draft. 

The  yearly  “  great  day  ”  at  Peterborough  was  an  event 
to  look  forward  to.  Mr  E.  H.  Humphreys,  Master  of  the 
North  Worcestershire  Beagles,  usually  travelled  there  with 
us.  He  was  then  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Beagle  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Peterborough,  a  position  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  all  through  her  life, 
and  it  was  his  wish  that  she  should  attend  the  dinner  to 
Masters  of  Harriers  and  Beagles  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
(at  which  we  always  stayed)  the  night  before  the  Show. 
She  did  so  for  many  years,  and  was  the  only  lady  present. 
I  well  remember  how  I  used  to  watch  her  on  these  occasions 
with  childlike  pride  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  for  by  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  banisters  I  saw  her  greeted  before  dinner 
by  ah  those  many  fine  sportsmen,  who  welcomed  her  as 
their  honoured  guest.  How  handsome  she  looked  in  her 
black  velvet  dress  and  evening  hunt  coat  which  she  wore 
over  it,  as  she  led  the  way  on  the  arm  of  “  the  host  of  the 
evening,”  and  sat  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  table.  When 
the  dinner  was  over  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  I  was  privileged  to  join  her. 

“  The  Squire  ”  always  attended  the  Foxhound  Show,  and 
her  reception  there  was  also  something  to  remember.  As 
soon  as  she  arrived,  her  presence  seemed  to  be  “  felt  ”  at 
once,  and  eyes  were  turned  towards  her  from  all  sides,  as 
she  passed  along  shaking  hands  with  first  one  and  then 
another,  and  saying  a  pleasant  word  to  each  hunt  servant, 
for  she  seemed  to  know  them  all.  Her  personality  was  very 
marked — her  tall  upright  figure,  her  charm  and  unaffected 
manner,  her  unique  knowledge  of  hounds,  and  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  she  had  played  and  was  playing  in  the  hunting 
world,  made  her  attendance  at  Peterborough  quite  an  out¬ 
standing  event.  She  studied  the  entries  from  the  celebrated 
packs  of  foxhounds  as  an  affectionate  critic,  and  with  her 
would  be  seen  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  or  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  or  she  would  be 
midst  a  gathering  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire 
Masters  and  neighbours,  such  as  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Mr  Frederick  Ames,  Lord  North,  Mr  Wrangham, 


Jack  West.  Tom  Firr. 

(See  page  235.) 
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or  other  great  sportsmen  of  the  day  from  north  or 
south. 

Then  came  the  day  for  the  “  green  coats.”  Colonel 
Robertson  Aikman  at  that  time  had  a  lovely  pack  of 
harriers,  but  these  were  21-inch,  and  never  met  in  classes 
with  the  Bentley,  for  which  I  think  we  were  very  glad. 
Other  Peterborough  successes  will  be  mentioned  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  sport  enjoyed  about 
this  time  (1893).  I  have  selected  a  few  descriptive  accounts 
from  the  contemporary  sporting  Press  : — 


“  The  Bentley  Harriers. 

“  January  1893.  The  very  popular  fixture  of  Park  Hall  was 
the  trysting-place  of  this  pack  last  week — a  select  and  sporting 
field,  consisting  chiefly  of  farmers,  meeting  the  hounds  there. 
The  day  being  cold,  stormy,  and  wet,  no  delay  was  made.  All 
trotted  off  at  once,  piloted  by  Mr  Haines,  head  keeper  from 
Ragley  Park.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  Hunt,  knowing 
that  when  harriers  are  welcome  in  a  country,  hares  always  in¬ 
crease,  giving  good  sport  to  the  gunners,  who  spare  a  few  for 
hunting.  Hounds  shortly  arrived  at  Bevington  Waste,  a  fine 
wild  bit  of  country  on  the  Marquis  of  Hertford’s  property,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  acres  of  old  grass-land,  intersected  with  small 
coverts.  The  first  hare  was  quickly  and  quietly  signalled  away 
by  the  whipper-in,  and  the  hounds  seemed  by  instinct  to  settle 
on  the  line. 

“  ‘  Let  cavillers  deny 

That  brutes  have  reason  ;  sure  ’tis  something  more  ; 

’Tis  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire 

Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought.’ 

“  The  pack  drove  their  game  at  best  pace  in  a  big  ring  round 
the  hills,  and  hunted  her  back  to  a  covert,  where  they  met  a  check. 
Now  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  need  it.  When  hounds  are 
at  fault,  let  not  a  word  be  said,  for  whilst  people  are  chattering, 
not  a  hound  will  hunt.  For  instance,  you  perhaps  hear,  just 
when  you  are  trying  to  hit  off  the  line,  ‘  How  is  your  fond  mother- 
in-law  ?  ’  ‘  Did  you  hear  the  price  I  got  for  my  porks  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  Bromsgrove  ?  ’  ‘  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  nag  ?  ’ 
'  What  sport  did  the  ‘  Worcestershire  ’  have  last  week  ?  ’  ‘I 
hope  your  grandmother  is  better  ?  ’  ‘  Has  the  baby  cut  another 
tooth  ?  ’  &c.,  &c.  Such  questions  are  mal  a  propos.  Amongst 
the  ancients  it  was  considered  an  ill-omen  to  speak  when  hunting. 
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I  wish  it  were  thought  so  now.  When  in  the  field  it  is  best  never 
to  hear  any  tongue  but  that  of  the  hounds. 

“  ‘  See  how  they  range, 

Dispersed  now  busily,  this  way  and  that ; 

They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt ;  hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry, 

More  nobly  full,  and  swelled  with  every  mouth, 

How  musical  their  tongues  as  they  get  nearer  to  her, 

How  the  chorus  fills.’ 

Now  where  are  your  sorrows  and  your  cares,  ye  gloomy  souls? 

Oh  where  are  your  pains  and  aches,  ye  complaining  ones? 

One  halloa  !  has  dispersed  them  all.’ 

“  What  a  crash  they  make  through  Bevington  Brake,  and 
echo  seemingly  takes  pleasure  to  repeat  the  sound.  What  joy, 
what  eagerness  in  every  face  in  spite  of  the  stormy  elements. 
Mark  ‘  Linguist  ’  how  he  leads  them.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
which  is  first,  they  run  in  such  style,  yet  he  is  foremost.  The 
goodness  of  his  nose  is  not  less  excellent  than  his  speed,  though 
a  seven-season  hunter.  How  he  carries  the  scent,  and  when  he 
loses  it  see  how  eagerly  he  flings  to  recover  it  again.  There — 
now  he’s  at  head  again.  See  how  they  all  rush  through  the 
hedge.  Now,  now  they  mount  the  hill.  Observe  what  a  head 
they  carry,  and  show  me  if  you  can  one  shuffler  or  shirker  amongst 
them  all.  Are  they  not  like  a  parcel  of  brave  fellows,  who,  when 
they  undertake  a  thing  are  determined  to  share  its  fatigues  and 
its  dangers  equally  amongst  them  ?  It  was  the  hunted  hare  I 
saw  (though  they  changed  twice)  as  we  galloped  down  the  steep 
hillside.  The  hounds  are  now  on  the  very  spot.  Yet  that  flock 
of  sheep  stop  them  not,  for  they  dash  beyond  them.  ‘  Linguist  ’ 
no  longer  keeps  his  place.  ‘  Monitor  ’  takes  it ;  see  how  he  flings 
for  the  scent,  and  how  impetuously  he  runs.  How  eagerly  he 
took  the  lead,  and  how  he  strives  to  keep  it,  yet  ‘  Duchess  ’ 
comes  up  apace.  She  reaches  him.  See  what  an  excellent  race 
it  is  between  them  !  It  is  doubtful  which  will  first  reach  the 
covert,  where  our  hare  hopes  to  find  a  sanctuary.  How  quickly 
they  run,  and  equally,  how  eagerly  they  strain.  Now  ‘  Druid,’ 
now  ‘  Bouncer  ’ — ah  !  old  £  Venus,’  you  are  beaten.  ‘  Dancer  ’ 
first  tops  the  hedge.  See  there  how  they  all  cram  and  puzzle 
through,  busy  as  bees,  and  the  hedge  cracks  with  their  weight, 
so  many  jump  at  once.  Now  hastens  the  whipper-in  to  the  other 
side,  hoping  to  get  a  view.  Listen  !  the  hounds  have  turned, 
they  are  now  divided,  and  we  have  changed  hares.  Ha  !  a 
check ;  now  for  a  moment’s  patience.  We  press  too  close  on  the 
hounds.  Do  stand  still ;  as  yet  we  want  you  not.  How  admir- 
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ably  they  spread,  not  a  single  hound  that  does  not  try.  There, 
'  Singer  ’  is  on  the  line ;  he  feathers,  yet  still  is  doubtful.  ’Tis 
right ;  how  readily  they  join  him.  See  those  wide-casting  hounds  ; 
soon  they  fly  forward  to  recover  the  ground  they  have  lost. 
Mind  ‘  Duchess/  how  she  dashes,  and  ‘  Antic/  how  she  works  ; 
old  ‘  Venus/  too,  now  pushes  forward.  She  knows  as  well  as  we 
(if  not  better)  the  hare  is  sinking,  having  turned  downhill,  and 
is  making  for  the  valley  below. 

“  ‘  Th’  unerring  hounds 

With  peals  of  echoing  vengeance  close  pursue.’ 

Now  be  quick,  as  she  cannot  escape  us.  We  notice  as  we  gallop 
along  the  enthusiastic  Ragley  gamekeeper  leading  the  way  for 
those  on  foot,  and  well  did  ‘  shanks’  nag  ’  carry  him  at  best  pace. 
That  was  a  quick  turn  down  in  the  valley ;  again  another ;  ‘  Puss  ’ 
is  put  to  her  last  shifts.  Now  ‘  Chanter  ’  is  racing  her  in  view 
—poor  hare,  look  to  yourself  !  Little  ‘  Empress,’  how  she  works. 
How  close  ‘  Champion  ’  pursues.  What  music ;  what  excite¬ 
ment  ;  a  sudden  silence  by  the  brook.  There  now — who-whoop  ! 
who- whoop  !  Jack  Storrar,  acting  as  whip,  flings  himself  off 
‘  Dairymaid,’  and  she  wisely  made  tracks  for  the  nearest  farm, 
as  he  rushes  in  to  save  the  dead  hare  from  the  hounds.  West 
and  his  mistress  arrive  almost  at  the  same  moment ;  the  former, 
from  cold,  had  some  difficulty  to  extract  his  knife  from  his  pocket, 
and  the  latter  almost  unable  to  sound  her  horn,  this  good  hunt 
ending  in  a  storm  of  snow. 

“‘Our  sport  being  ended,  and  our  horses  full  jaded, 

We  return  home  well  pleased  with  our  day, 

Saying  was  there  ever  such  hounds  as  these  quite  amazed, 

Of  all  pleasures  or  pastimes  ever  heard  or  seen, 

There’s  nothing  in  the  world  like  to  merry  hunting.’” 


Another  Day  with  the  Bentley  Harriers. 

‘“We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain  top, 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo,  in  conjunction.’ 

“  March  nth,  1893.  Deny  it  who  will,  it  is  a  heart-stirring, 
inspiring,  gladsome,  English  sight  to  witness  a  meet  of  foxhounds  or 
harriers,  especially  so  when  it  takes  place  at  the  residence  of  ‘  The 
Squire  ’  and  Master  (also  lady  of  the  manor  in  this  case) .  There  we 
saw  her  friends  and  neighbours,  tenants,  servants,  foresters,  farm 
labourers  and  their  families,  met  together  for  a  day’s  amusement, 
and  one  which  united  them  in  happy  bonds  of  fellowship.  It 
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has  been  well  observed,  ‘  What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recrea¬ 
tion  ?  ’  and  to  alter  the  query  slightly,  it  might  be  said,  ‘  What 
is  a  country  squire  unless  he  or  she  be  a  sportsman  or  sports¬ 
woman  ?  5  Like  a  fish  out  of  water,  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  a 
bear  in  a  tea  garden,  or  anything  else  strangely  inappropriate. 
But  to  return  to  our  meet.  There  they  were,  a  goodly  company 
indeed,  assembled  in  front  of  Bentley  Manor,  in  hats,  caps,  and 
thatch  ;  some  mounted,  and  many  on  foot.  From  the  high- 
mettled  hunter  to  the  tradesman's  rough  and  shaggy  pony ;  in 
short,  all  sizes,  shapes,  colours,  and  conditions  might  be  seen 
congregated,  expectant  and  prepared  for  the  arrival  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Bentley  Harriers,  accompanied  by  their  lady  huntsman, 
with  attendants,  including  three  young  members  of  the  family. 
Master  H.  Cheape,  acting  as  first  whip,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
hunt,  appeared  to  be  in  his  right  place,  mounted  on  his  favourite 
‘  Perie.’  Well  did  he  ride  and  help  his  mother.  Many  of  the 
old  retainers  out  that  day  wished  the  late  Squire,  who  was 
formerly  a  keen  and  true  sportsman,  could  have  witnessed  the 
sight, 

“  ‘  For  easy  the  lesson  of  the  youthful  train, 

When  instinct  prompts  and  where  example  guides.’ 

“  ‘  Listen,  how  the  hound  and  horn 
Cheerily  rouse  the  slumbering  morn.’ 

“  There  must  have  been  over  a  hundred  followers  of  the  pack 
out,  and,  to  the  credit  of  Redditch  and  its  neighbourhood,  it 
may  be  justly  said  a  more  orderly  and  sporting  field  never  fol¬ 
lowed  hounds.  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  the  enjoyment  of 
hunting  is  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  country  that  we 
ride  over  as  the  sport  itself,  the  appreciation  of  hound-work, 
and  the  intense  pleasure  of  riding  a  good  horse.  No  one  will 
deny  that  fencing,  and  lots  of  it,  adds  charm  to  a  run,  and  is 
all  the  more  appreciated  when  you  have  a  clever  horse  under 
you.  Variation,  too,  is  pleasant,  and  this  brings  me  to  my  point, 
for  in  Worcestershire  you  find  every  kind  of  obstacle,  and  it 
takes  really  good  cattle  to  negotiate  most  6f  them.  We  noticed 
amongst  others  mounted,  going  well  all  day,  Mr  Ernest  Everitt, 
on  a  young  chestnut  thoroughbred,  named  ‘  Lowmont.’  Some 
of  the  fences  were  very  trappy,  and  it  was  a  credit  to  both  rider 
and  horse  that  they  did  not  fall.  The  first  draw  was  down  below 
the  Manor  on  to  the  Wall  House  Farm.  ‘  Puss  ’  was  absent 
there.  It  was  a  pleasure,  however,  to  watch  the  bustling  busy 
pack  keenly  trying  to  find  their  game.  At  last  their  patience 
was  rewarded ;  in  a  rough  field  near  Ditchford  Brook  they 
found. 

"  After  giving  the  field  a  capital  run,  the  first  hare  was  killed 
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close  to  the  Big  Lodge  Farm,  where  the  hunting  folk  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr  Baylis,  after  which  another  one  was  quickly  found, 
and  showed  what  good  stuff  she  was  made  of  by  giving  a  run  of 
forty  minutes.  The  staunch  little  pack  were  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  was  run  into  in  view  of  most  of  the  field. 

“  Many  importuning  voices  were  heard  :  ‘  Mr  West,  give  us 
a  pad ;  me  too,  and  me,’  and  so  on.  If  all  these  requests  could 
have  been  granted  the  hare  must  have  had  about  fifty  feet. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  enjoyment  so  many 
people  had  in  this  day’s  sport,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  their 
last  for  this  season.  The  hounds  now  returned  to  kennel,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  numerous  company  anxious  to  witness  them  being 
fed.” 

In  1894  “  The  Squire’s  ”  hunting  notes  lead  towards  a  re¬ 
turn  visit  to  Fife,  but  before  this  the  Bentley  met  at  Ragley 
Park.  It  was  a  beautiful  meet  and  a  great  many  out.  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  his  brother  Lord  Edward  Seymour  praised 
the  hounds  and  greatly  enjoyed  their  day.  The  following 
week  “  The  Squire  ”  met  at  Dorsington  Manor  near  Honey- 
bourne,  when  all  enjoyed  a  capital  day’s  sport,  and  “  The 
Squire  ”  mentions  in  her  hunting  notes  that  Mr  Jagger  was 
out.  Master  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  Beagles,  and  that  he 
was  delighted  with  the  Bentley.  A  few  days  after  this, 
when  meeting  at  Bentley  itself,  “  The  Squire  ”  says,  “  Hugh 
acted  as  first  whip — a  new  experience  for  him,  which  he  did 
right  well.” 

At  the  end  of  February  “  The  Squire  ”  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  in  her  Journal : — 

“  End  of  the  season  from  Bentley.  Off  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Fife  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  March  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Haig 
of  Ramomie  with  6  horses,  16  couple  of  hounds,  Hugh,  self. 
West,  T.  Harding,  F.  Gwynne,  and  T.  Wheeler.  Hope  to  show 
our  old  friend  some  fun.” 

“  On  March  the  7th  the  meet  was  at  Ramornie,  where  Mr  Haig 
royally  entertained  all  to  breakfast.  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson 
rode  ‘  Lady  Bentley.’  Had  a  first-rate  day’s  sport,  but  our  first 
hunt  caused  great  grief,  as  poor  ‘  Dancer  ’  was  killed  on  the  rail¬ 
way.  Had  a  hunt  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  and  killed  near 
Crawford  Priory.” 

It  was  from  the  meet  at  Arlary  House  that  West  made  the 
tremendous  jump  on  the  “  Scamp  ”  which  set  all  Fife  talk- 
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ing.  “  The  Squire  ”  describes  it  as  “  a  fearful  fence — wire, 
ditch,  bank,  and  wall  cleared  in  one  bound.”  1 

The  following  is  a  Press  account  of  sport  with  the  pack 
in  Scotland : — 


“The  Bentley  Harriers  in  Fife. 

“  This  pack  arrived  safely  at  Ramornie  on  Saturday  last, 
where  they  received  a  warm  welcome  from  Mr  H.  V.  Haig,  the 
popular  Laird.  On  Monday  they  met  at  the  mansion.  Many 
keen  followers  turned  up  to  enjoy  the  sport  and  do  justice  to 
the  hunt  breakfast  provided  liberally,  as  usual,  for  all  comers 
by  the  kind  host  and  his  lady,  who  have  the  happy  knack  of 
making  all  feel  at  home.  Amongst  others  mounted  at  the  meet, 
what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson, 
looking  so  fit  and  well,  on  his  good  brown  mare,  taking  as  much 
interest  in  the  concern  as  the  youngest  member  out.  A  move 
was  made  towards  ‘  Daft  Mill  ’  fields,  hounds  being  followed  by 
a  numerous  company,  keen  to  see  how  the  ‘  hare  dawgs  ’  worked. 
In  the  first  large  plough  a  hare  went  quickly  away,  and  took 
them  full  cry  to  the  moor,  then  turned  eastwards,  running  back, 
unfortunately  on  the  line,  where  a  sad  accident  happened. 
‘  Dancer,’  one  of  the  most  promising  hounds,  was  killed  by  a 
train,  and  but  for  the  engine-driver  stopping  others  might  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  Mr  Haig  then  led  the  way  to  fresh  ground, 
and  a  real  stout  ‘  Fife  hare  ’  was  soon  on  the  move  near  Pitlessie. 
The  Bentley  Harriers  quickly  made  her  ‘  sit  up  ’ ;  away  they 
drove,  skirting  the  village,  over  Cults  Mill  and  Walton  Hill, 
dusting  along  at  a  merry  pace,  very  fast  at  times,  with  now  and 
again  a  short  check.  How  well  they  cast  themselves,  no  help, 
no  halloa,  wire  fences  preventing  horses  getting  near  them  at 
times.  Eventually  they  ran  her  down  the  hill  to  Crawford 
Priory.  Here  it  was  a  treat  to  see  old  ‘  Linguist  ’  lead  them 
through  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  then  they  pushed  her  through  the 
policies  and  killed  on  Pitlessie  Farm,  after  a  run  of  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  every  one  delighted  with  the  excellent  gallops  and 
good  finish.  Colonel  Thomson  remarked  to  West,  ‘  It  was  a  right 
good  hunt.’  For  him  that  was  praise  enough.  After  about  two 
hours’  more  hunting  (the  number  of  hares  preventing  another 
kill),  all  returned  home  well  satisfied.  Up  those  ploughed  hills, 
it  was  indeed  a  case  of  ‘  bellows  to  mend  ’  with  a  few  of  the 


1  This  jump  was  perhaps  a  record  of  its  kind— five  strands  of  wire  on  the 
take-off  side,  with  a  wide  stream  of  running-  water  between  it  and  a  5-ft. 
stone  wall  on  the  landing  side. 
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field.  A  Fife  hare  is  an  animal  very  hard  to  kill,  and  it  has  to 
go,  no  hedges  and  ditches  to  hide  in,  but  walls  to  jump,  which 
they  can  fly.” 


Here  is  another  account  of  a  fixture  at  Craigow  on  15th 
March  1894  and  subsequent  days  : — 

•  “  A  very  sporting  company  met  the  ever-popular  ‘  Squire,’ 

and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr  Bethune.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs  Guilds,  Balcanquhal;  Mr  M'Arthur,  Old 
Fargie  ;  Ned  Cotesworth  from  the  L.S.H. ;  and  Charles  Payne 
from  the  Dumfriesshire ;  Mr  Woodcock  from  Linlithgow ;  Chris 
Meadows  (sporting  artist),  and  numerous  other  names.  Will 
West  at  present  acts  as  K.H.,  his  father  being  left  in  charge  at 
Bentley.  The  first  hare  was  quickly  found,  and  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  run  of  about  seventy  minutes  over  the  heathery  hills. 
Unfortunately  the  wire  was  rather  a  stopper  for  horsemen,  but 
George  Clark  (2nd  whip)  showed  his  ability  as  running  whip 
by  saving  a  portion  of  the  hare,  the  mounted  contingent  being 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  wired  march  fence.  The  second  hare  also 
afforded  a  good  gallop,  but  was  lost  in  a  large  covert,  scent 
being  ruined  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Hounds  were  then 
stopped,  the  company  retired  to  Mr  Bethune’s  hospitable  man¬ 
sion  and  enjoyed  a  most  refreshing  repast ;  and,  rumour  whispers, 
a  jolly  card  party  followed  suit  after  hounds  left  for  home. 
Saturday  following,  this  pack  met  (by  invitation)  at  Luscar, 
near  Dunfermline,  the  charming  residence  of  Mr  Mitchell,  who 
royally  entertained  ‘  The  Squire  ’  and  followers  to  a  hunt  break¬ 
fast.  An  outlying  fox  was  to  be  drawn  for,  so  Mr  Leslie  Mow¬ 
bray,  of  the  West  Fife  Harriers,  brought  eight  couple  of  his 
hounds  to  strengthen  ‘  The  Bentley,’  which  consisted  of  13J 
couple.  There  was  a  very  large  company  out,  both  mounted 
and  on  wheels,  also  on  foot.  Miss  Gentle  of  Kilwhiss,  Collessie 
(on  foot),  doing  good  service,  being  nearly  always  in  the  front. 
Luscar  Wood  was  first  drawn,  but  the  fox  was  from  home.  Numer¬ 
ous  roe  deer  were  on  foot,  but  none  broke  covert,  and  owing  to 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  heather  and  bracken,  it  was  almost 
impracticable  to  work  hounds,  so  they  were  withdrawn.  Upon 
trying  for  their  legitimate  game  in  a  stubble  field  they  at  once 
found  and  killed  a  hare.  Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  '  blood¬ 
ing  ’  Miss  Rae  and  Miss  Paton  of  Stirling,  it  being  their  first 
time  at  the  death  of  a  hare  in  the  hunting  field.  Hounds  were 
soon  busy  again,  and  giving  two  capital  gallops,  accounted  for 
a  brace  of  hares.  ‘  The  Squire  ’  then  had  to  leave  in  view  of  her 
long  train- journey  home.” 
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The  following  tells  of  the  end  of  the  visit  of  the  pack  to 
Scotland  a  season  later  : — 

“  This  celebrated  pack,  which  has  lately  had  some  capital 
runs  in  Fife,  finished  the  season’s  sport  in  the  county  on  Satur¬ 
day,  when  the  meet  took  place  at  Lassodie,  Dunfermline.  Every 
courtesy  having  been  shown  towards  Mrs  Cheape — '  The  Squire,’ 
Master  of  the  pack — by  the  proprietors  and  farmers  over  whose 
lands  hunting  has  taken  place,  special  invitations  were  sent  out 
from  the  kennels  at  Wellfield,  and,  in  response  to  these,  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended  a  dance  on  Friday 
evening.  Amongst  those  present  were :  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott, 
Dundee  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Thom,  Pitlochie  ;  Messrs  and  Miss  Lebum, 
Gateside  House  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Walker,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Auch- 
termuchty  ;  Bailies  Bonthrone  and  Clark,  Auchtermuchty  ;  Mr 
and  Mrs  Philip,  Corston  Mill ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Philip,  Wester  Cash  ; 
Mr  and  Misses  Amos,  Drumdrill ;  Miss  Prentice,  Strathore  ;  Miss 
Martin,  Priestfield ;  Miss  Gentle,  Kilwhiss  ;  Misses  Rae,  Urqu- 
hart ;  Mrs  Downie,  St  Andrews  ;  Mr  Gordon  Richmond,  Dron  ; 
Mr  James  Thom,  Ledenurquhart ;  Messrs  Blyth,  St  Andrews  ; 
G.  W.  Burton,  Shiels  ;  Thoms,  Bunzion  ;  Webster,  Bowhouse  ; 
Mr  and  Misses  Guild,  Balcanquhal ;  Mr  Dykes,  Kincraigie  ;  Mr 
Duncan,  Cairneyhall ;  Mr  Duncan,  Cornhill,  &c.,  &c.  Mr  Fowlis’ 
Quadrille  Band,  from  Auchtermuchty,  efficiently  supplied  the 
music  ;  while  Mr  Thomas  Leburn,  Gateside  House,  piped  for 
the  reels.  At  intervals  during  the  evening  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  contributed  excellent  songs,  which  made  pleasant 
breaks  in  the  programme.  With  the  many  dances,  sweet  songs, 
happy  sentiments,  and  ample  refreshments,  a  most  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent,  and,  before  the  company  broke  up,  Mr  James 
Thom  proposed  the  ‘  Health  of  The  Squire,’  and  referred  to  the 
kindness  she  had  shown  in  coming  and  spending  part  of  the 
hunting  season  in  Fife.  He  likewise  complimented  her  on  the 
fine  level  pack  she  possessed,  which  he  had  never  seen  surpassed 
anywhere.  He  assured  her  of  the  great  pleasure  enjoyed  by 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  to  have  been  hunting  with  her. 
These  sentiments  were  heartily  endorsed  by  the  whole  company, 
and  were  followed  by  three  hearty  cheers.  Mr  Burton,  in  asking 
permission  to  add  a  rider  to  the  toast  just  honoured,  was  received 
with  applause.  He  said  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  present 
would  agree  with  him  in  considering  ‘  The  Squire  ’  justly  entitled 
to  all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr  Thom.  She  could  well  think  of 
the  many  compliments  and  the  sincere  homage  that  had  been 
paid  to  her  sex  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and  writers,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  She  had  shown  herself  worthy  of 
Campbell’s  compliment  when  he  said,  ‘  The  world  was  sad  ;  the 
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garden  was  a  wild ;  and  man,  the  hermit,  sighed  till  woman 
smiled.’  He  hoped  that  ‘  The  Squire  ’  would  long  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  that  ‘  The  Bentley  ’  would 
never  be  in  want  of  a  hare  to  follow.  ‘  The  Squire,’  in  reply, 
expressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  the  kind  manner  in  which 
these  gentlemen  had  spoken.  She  also  remarked  that  what  had 
added  much  to  the  success  of  her  visit  was  the  able  and  valuable 
way  in  which  she  had  been  assisted  by  West.  Mr  Walker,  in 
a  few  sentences,  proposed  the  ‘  Health  of  Colonel  Cheape  and 
family,’  and  paid  high  compliments  to  Miss  Daisy  for  the  assiduity 
which  she  had  displayed  as  one  of  the  Bentley  whippers-in,  for, 
he  explained,  she  is  but  a  little  girl  only  ten  years  old,  and  is  a 
wonderful  rider.” 

To  the  foregoing  “  Balcanquhal  ”  added  : — 

“  We  all  spent  a  delightful  evening  at  the  Harrier  Hunt  Dance 
at  Wellfield  ballroom  on  the  following  evening.  The  room  since 
last  season  had  been  tastefully  done  up,  and  painted  the  Bentley 
colours — scarlet  walls,  and  the  beams  white  with  a  blue  beading. 
The  decorations  were  all  of  a  sporting  character — trophies  of  the 
chase,  pictures,  whips,  spurs,  bits,  &c., — and  at  one  end  hung  a 
painting  of  the  s.s.  Inniemore 1  and  her  crew,  so  even  they  were 
not  left  out  of  the  hunt.” 

The  following  extracts  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Journal 
refer  to  the  seasons  1895  to  1896  at  Bentley  : — 

“  February  24th,  1895.  Astwood  Court.  Quite  a  large  meet. 
West  away.  Dr  Keep  helped  to  whip-in  with  Daisy,  who  rode 
‘  Nosegay,’  and  went  well.  She  had  a  fall,  and  *  Nosegay  ’  went 
on  without  her,  but  she  was  helped  out  of  the  difficulty  by  Mr 
Palmer,  who  took  her  up  on  his  horse.  She  sat  in  front  of  him 
over  two  fences  till  ‘  Nosegay  ’  was  caught.” 

“  November  18th,  1895.  Lodge  Farm  (Mr  Fowler’s).  Had 
three  capital  little  hunts  near  home,  but  before  starting  hounds 
and  attendants  were  all  photographed  by  Elliott  &  Fry.  Mr 
Jagger  took  care  of  Daisy  and  Maudie  on  their  ponies.” 

"November  20th.  A  by -day  at  Bentley.  West  able  to  get 
out  after  his  illness.  Daisy  gave  him  ‘  Uist  ’  to  ride,  and  stayed 
with  him  as  company,  riding  ‘  Garland.’  ” 

“  December  11  th.  Forrest  Farm.  A  good  day’s  sport.  Hounds 


1  The  s.s.  Inniemore ,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  steamer,  which  she  ran  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Islands  and  Highlands  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland. 
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worked  Ai.  Had  a  run  of  forty  minutes.  Killed  in  the  open. 
The  pack  divided ;  3J  couple  stuck  with  me  (Daisy  and  George 
Clark  whipping-in).  We  killed  our  hunted  hare.  The  body  of 
the  pack  went  off  on  a  fresh  one  with  West  in  pursuit,  and  we 
were  just  breaking  up  our  hunted  hare  when  he  came  back  with 
his  lot.” 

“  21st.  The  kennels.  We  were  galloping  and  jumping  for 
three  hours,  and  finished  with  a  ‘  who-whoop  !  ’  Daisy  rode 
‘  K.  G.,’  who  tried  to  run  away  with  her,  but  she  managed  him 
splendidly.  Leslie  on  ‘  Garland,’  Maude  on  '  Jenny.’  Fred  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  charge  of  them  on  ‘  Uist,’  but  they  left  him  far  in 
the  rear.” 

“  December  28th.  Feckenham.  About  500  people  out  riding 
and  on  foot.  Hounds  had  no  chance,  but  were  wonderfully 
steady  in  spite  of  all  the  halloaing  and  noise.  Katie,  Hugh, 
Ronald,  Leslie,  Hugh  Owen,  Daisy,  and  Maude  all  out,  and 
went  well.” 

“  February  1895.  In  Fife.  Met  at  Cameron  Bridge.  Went 
by  train  there.  Royally  entertained  by  Mr  Haig ;  had  fair 
sport  and  a  kill.  On  the  return  journey  by  train  Daisy  and 
George  Clark  slept  all  the  way  among  the  hounds  while  West 
and  I  talked.” 

“  April  10th.  Hunting  finished  for  the  hares,  so  had  a  Basset 
Drag  Hunt.  Started  at  6  a.m.,  ran  a  drag  to  Lower  Bentley, 
making  a  fine  line.  Daisy  on  ‘  Garland,’  and  Angus  MacNeil 
mounted  on  ‘  Uist.’  I  hunted  hounds  on  foot.  Tommy  Tomlin, 
the  kennel-boy,  ran  the  drag.  His  stockings  at  the  end  of  the 
hunt  parted  company  with  his  knicker-bockers,  but  he  ran  well.” 

“  April  15th.  (Exercising.)  Started  at  7  a.m.  Crossed  Hewell 
Park  on  our  way  to  Mr  Dixon’s.  Up  jumped  a  hare  in  view  of 
hounds,  and  away  they  went.  Daisy’s  chuckle  of  delight  and 
pleasure  anticipating  a  gallop  was  a  treat  to  hear  when  she  saw 
West  could  not  stop  them.  Horses  so  fresh,  we  were  all  nearly 
bolted  with,  having  only  watering  bridles  on.  After  a  merry 
burst  of  15  minutes  right  round  the  park  they  killed  the  hare 
in  one  of  the  small  plantations  near  the  north  lodge.  It  was 
good  fun,  making  our  total  now  on  the  past  season  24  brace.” 

“  October  22nd,  1895.  The  kennels.  A  capital  hunt  from 
Norgrove  late  in  the  day.  Killed  on  Mr  T.  Tongues’  farm.  Daisy 
and  Maudie  on  foot  turned  up  at  the  finish.  Daisy  rode  home  on 
‘  Blackcock  ’  in  front  of  Will,  and  Maudie  climbed  up  in  front 
of  George  Clark.” 

“  January  4th,  1896.  The  Manor.  Had  a  capital  day.  Rather 
too  many  hares.  I  had  a  fall,  but  not  hurt.  All  the  family  went 
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well,  especially  Daisy  on  '  Rob  Roy.’  Nothing  like  the  Mull 
ponies.  He  is  not  3^0 1  four  years  old,  and  the  credit  lies  between 
them,  for  Daisy  rode  her  own  line  from  start  to  finish,  and  was 
first  up.” 

The  excuse  for  printing  in  full  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
1894  Bentley  Puppy  Show  is  that  it  contains  names  which 
stand  out  as  cameos  in  the  hunting  world,  and  again  illus¬ 
trate  how  Bentley  and  “  The  Squire  ”  acted  as  a  loadstone 
to  famous  Masters  and  to  huntsmen  whose  names  will  live 
for  ever  in  the  annals  of  sport. 


“The  Bentley  Harriers’  Puppy  Show  and  Hunt  Dinner. 

"  Favoured  with  delightful  weather,  this  (1894)  annual  festivity 
came  off  at  the  Kennels,  Bentley,  on  Thursday,  26th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  assemblage.  Farmers  and  puppy  walkers 
flocked  in  from  all  directions  to  watch  their  favourites  subjected 
to  the  usual  scrutiny,  every  one  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  Situated  as  this  ‘  model  ’  little  pack  is,  in  the 
heart  of  a  thoroughly  sporting  country,  little  wonder  at  the 
phenomenal  success  which  has  attended  *  The  Squire’s  ’  (as  Mrs 
Cheape  is  now  so  universally  known)  efforts  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  a  sport  we  all  love  so  dearly.  Such  sport  as  that  which  has 
been  shown  lately  by  ‘  The  Squire  ’  and  her  smart  pack  has 
fairly  ‘  stirred  up  ’  the  sporting  element  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  now,  whenever  the  Bentley  Harriers  put  in  an  appearance, 
either  in  the  hunting  field  or  showyard,  every  one  is  delighted 
to  ‘  join  in  the  throng.’  Amongst  those  present  I  noticed  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  M.H.,  Messrs  F.  Ames,  M.F.H.,  and  E.  H. 
Humphreys,  Master  of  the  North  Warwickshire  Beagles,  Colonel 
Cheape,  Mr  De  Winton,  Mr  Milward,  Mr  S.  C.  T.  Jagger,  Mr 
Hollington,  Messrs  Dixon,  Rev.  H.  B.  Fowler,  Mrs  Cheape  (‘  The 
Squire  ’),  the  Misses  Cheape,  Masters  Hugh,  Ronald,  and  Leslie 
Cheape,  Master  Owen  and  Mrs  Owen,  with  many  others.  The 
following  huntsmen  and  hunt  servants  :  Tom  Firr  from  the 
Quorn,  John  Scott  from  the  Albrighton,  Jack  Shepherd  from  the 
Fife,  Jim  Beavan  from  Lord  Eglinton’s,  W.  Shepherd,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  Tom  Carr,  senior,  Tom  Carr,  junior.  North  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Tom  Davis  from  the  Croome,  J.  Jones  of  the  N.  Cotswold, 
Jack  Boore,  Warwickshire,  Jack  West,  K.H.  of  the  Bentley 
Harriers,  Bob  Cotesworth,  W.  West,  W.  Barnard,  Eli  Skinner, 
J.  Goddard,  C.  West,  A.  Banner,  K.H.  of  the  N.  Warwickshire 
Beagles.  The  judges  were  Lord  E.  Somerset,  Mr  Humphreys, 
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and  Jim  Beavan,  the  entry  comprising  four  couple  of  dog  hounds, 
and  three  of  bitches.  After  due  deliberation,  the  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows  :  Dogs — 1st,  Primate  ;  2nd,  Paradox,  both 
by  the  Boddington  Primate-Myrtle,  and  walked  by  ‘  The  Squire  ’ 
at  her  Mull  residence.  Discount,  by  Linguist-Dahlia,  walked 
by  Mr  Redditch,  came  third  ;  but  with  '  The  Squire  ’  very  kindly 
passing  on  the  prizes,  Mr  Ricketts  took  first,  Mr  Martin  Roe 
second,  and  Mr  Cash  third  with  Badger,  by  the  Boddington 
Borderer-Damsel,  and  Linguist,  by  Linguist-Dewdrop  respec¬ 
tively.  Damper,  by  Druid-Violet,  walked  by  Mr  Haines  of 
Alcester,  was  highly  commended.  In  the  Bitch  class  ‘  The  Squire  ’ 
again  took  first  prize  with  Promise,  sister  to  Primate  and  Paradox  ; 
but  again  passing  it  on,  Mr  London  became  the  recipient  of  first 
and  third  prizes  with  Lollipop  and  Lawless,  both  sisters  to 
Linguist,  another  sister  in  Lightning,  walked  by  Mr  Savage  of 
Redditch,  taking  second,  while  Mr  Wellebourne  of  Redditch  was 
highly  commended  for  Laudable,  also  of  the  same  litter.  A  finer 
lot  of  puppies  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  ‘  The  Squire  ’ 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  got  together  such  a  promising 
entry.  Judging  over,  the  hounds,  which  came  in  for  admiration 
on  all  sides,  were  walked  out  for  inspection,  and  right  well  they 
looked,  reflecting  a  great  amount  of  credit  on  Jack  West  and 
his  assistants.  Large  marquees  had  been  erected  in  close  proximity, 
and  an  adjournment  was  now  made  for  lunch,  during  which  the 
Redditch  Town  Band  discoursed  music.  About  three  hundred 
sat  round  the  tables,  which  were  splendidly  laid  out  with  the 
best  of  everything,  thanks  to  the  well-known  generosity  of  ‘  The 
Squire.’  Lord  E.  Somerset  as  chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal 
toast,  ‘  The  Queen  and  Royal  Family,’  which  he  thought  every 
man  who  called  himself  an  Englishman  ought  to  drink  first. 
His  Lordship  afterwards  proposed  ‘  The  Bentley  Harriers,’ 
coupled  with  the  name  of  ‘  The  Squire.’  He  said  it  showed  the 
good  feeling  there  must  be  amongst  them  in  Worcestershire  to 
see  so  many  present.  Mrs  Cheape  had  got  together  a  charming 
pack,  and  she  looked  after  every  one  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  (Cheers.)  Master  Hugh  Cheape  thanked  them  very 
much  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  ‘  The  Squire.’  In  moving  the 
toast  of  ‘  The  Farmers,’  Mr  S.  Jagger  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  propose  the  health  of  those  over  whose  land  the 
hounds  hunted.  In  these  times  it  was  much  appreciated  by  ‘  The 
Squire.’  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Messrs  Brown 
and  Fowler,  who  suitably  responded.  Mr  F.  Ames  then  sub¬ 
mitted  ‘  Fox-hunting.’  He  hoped  it  would  continue  for  centuries 
to  come,  but  trusted  they  would  not  be  ‘  wired  ’  out.  He  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  barbed  wire  lately,  but  hoped  it  had  only 
been  put  up  for  a  time,  and  would  be  taken  down  before  hunting 
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commenced.  He  thanked  them  for  the  preservation  of  foxes, 
and  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Tom  Firr,  who  was 
considered  to  be  the  finest  huntsman  in  Great  Britain.  In  reply¬ 
ing,  Firr  thanked  them  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had 
drunk  ‘  Success  to  Fox-hunting.’  It  was  one  of  the  grandest 
sports  in  the  world,  but  he  felt  he  must  be  guarded  in  praising 
it  too  much  as  there  was  still  another  grand  sport,  that  of  '  Hunt¬ 
ing  the  Hare.’  There  were  many  different  ways  of  fox-hunting. 
Some  went  out  for  the  sake  of  riding,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  them  take  their  croppers ;  while  others  would  never  enter 
a  field  unless  they  knew  a  way  out.  Still,  there  were  grumblers 
against  it ;  but  he  thought  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  grumble, 
it  was  the  farmers.  He  felt  confident,  however,  that  if  the 
farmers  of  the  present  day  were  canvassed,  there  would  be  a 
majority  in  favour  of  fox-hunting.  (Cheers.)  The  health  of  the 
judges  was  then  proposed  by  Mr  De  Winton,  and  Lord  E.  Somer¬ 
set,  in  replying,  wished  the  Bentley  Harriers  every  success,  and 
hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to  judge  them  for  many  years.  Mr 
Humphreys,  in  thanking  them,  intimated  that  they  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  decisions,  and  trusted  they  had  given  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  exhibitors.  Jim  Beavan  said  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  come  over  to  Bentley.  He  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  Firr  was  to  leave  in  the  evening,  as  he  understood  they  were 
to  stay,  and  that  they  were  to  be  accommodated  in  ‘  bunks  ’  for 
the  night.1  He  was,  therefore,  disappointed,  as  he  intended 
taking  the  top  one,  and  would  then  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
for  one  night  being  above  the  finest  huntsman  in  Great  Britain.2 
(Loud  laughter.)  Mr  Mil  ward  moved  ‘  The  Puppy  Walkers,’ 
and  told  his  audience  there  was  great  satisfaction  to  those  who 
had  walked  puppies  in  seeing  them  do  their  work  the  following 
season.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Fowler  then  proposed  ‘  The  North 
Worcestershire  Beagles,’  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  worthy 
Master,  Mr  Humphreys,  who,  in  replying,  said  he  was  pleased 
to  think  there  was  such  a  good  feeling  between  the  followers  of 


1  In  what  is  known  as  the  new  wing-  at  Bentley  the  bedroom  quarters 
there  were  furnished  with  “bunks” — “The  Squire’s”  original  idea — 
designed  on  a  larger  scale,  as  seen  on  board  ship.  These  “  bunks  ”  were 
made  by  Bentley  workmen  of  Bentley  oak,  in  “4-poster”  fashion,  massive 
in  construction  and  a  luxury  in  comfort. 

2  Beavan  continued  to  amuse  his  audience,  when  he  mentioned  the  subject 
of  “puppy  walking,”  by  saying  that  although  there  were  many  good  “puppy 
walkers  ”  in  every  hunt,  he  could  not  understand  why  walking  a  puppy  was 
not  taken  as  a  matter  of  convenience  by  every  one.  “  Why  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  For  two  reasons — and  there  are  many  more  :  first,  ’cos  it  gives  ’em  an 
air  of  respectability  to  have  one  about  the  place  ;  and  secondly,  ’cos  you 
can  blame  ’em  for  everything  !  I  once  heard,”  he  added,  “  of  one  of  my 
puppies  at  walk  being  blamed  for  leaving  the  beer-tap  running  !  ” 
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foxhounds,  harriers,  and  beagles,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  cement  that  feeling.  (Cheers.) 

“  The  company  now  burst  forth  into  melody,  and  sang  a  song 
entitled  ‘  The  Bentley  Harriers,’ 1  the  words  of  which  are  well 
worth  repeating,  the  author  being  Miss  Madeline  Halkett,  daughter 
of  an  M.F.H.,  Sir  Arthur  Halkett : — 

“  Now  that  hunting  again  is  o’er, 

Our  Mistress’  health  we’ll  all  drink  ; 

And  that  of  the  pack  we  like  more  and  more, 

Fill  our  glasses,  and  loud  let  them  clink,  clink,  clink. 

Here’s  to  the  Mistress  that  carried  the  horn, 

And  here’s  to  the  bonnie  wee  Pack, 

Oh  !  warmly  we’ll  welcome  you  each  hunting  day, 

May  you  sport  and  good  cheer  never  lack. 

The  Bentley  Harriers  made  old  become  young, 

Your  presence  will  drive  away  care, 

But  the  shorter  the  song,  the  better  ’tis  sung, 

So  let  us  drink,  ‘  Hunting  the  Hare.’  ” 

“  Miss  Daisy  Cheape,  mounted  on  her  favourite  pony,  ‘  Jack 
Shepherd,’  presented  the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  :  Dog  class — 
ist,  set  of  handsome  carvers  in  case  ;  2nd,  silver  cup  ;  3rd, 
framed  photograph  of  the  Bentley  Harriers  by  Elliott  &  Fry. 
Bitches — ist,  silver  tankard  ;  2nd,  tea  service ;  3rd,  sports¬ 
man’s  knife.” 


The  Bentley  at  Haselor  and  Hunting  in  Warwickshire. 

Haselor  Lodge  Farm  "  The  Squire  ”  kept  in  her  own  hands 
and  used  as  a  hunting  and  shooting-box,  her  bailiff  living 
in  a  cottage  close  by.  Between  1894  and  1900  hounds  and 
horses  used  to  go  there,  perhaps  twice  in  a  season,  from 
Bentley  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  to  hunt  the  Haselor  country 
and  her  outlying  farms.  These  visits,  and  putting  up  the 
whole  hunt  personnel  in  temporary  quarters,  were  enjoyed 
and  looked  forward  to  by  all.  We  three  younger  children, 
Leslie,  Daisy,  and  I,  would  accompany  “  The  Squire,”  and 
had  the  time  of  our  lives  from  the  “  trek  ”  over  from  Bentley 
with  the  horses  until  the  “  trek  ”  home  again  a  fortnight 
later.  The  homeliness  of  the  little  Lodge  Farm  was  a  delight 
to  "  The  Squire.”  It  gave  her  relaxation  and  change,  and, 
moreover,  she  was  amongst  her  Haselor  people  as  her  father 

1  To  the  tune  of  “  A  Fine  Hunting  Day.” 
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had  frequently  been  in  the  past.  It  meant  “  friendship 
and  no  ceremony  ”  to  all  of  us.  The  house,  like  many  farm¬ 
houses,  had  ample  accommodation,  and  with  its  cottages 
handy,  the  whole  staff  was  comfortably  installed.  The 
hounds  were  kennelled  in  a  field-barn,  and  the  hunters  lived 
the  simple  life  also,  being  stabled  in  all  sorts  of  odd  corners 
of  the  farm  buildings,  some  with  the  cart  horses,  others  in 
cart-sheds  temporarily  boarded  up  into  improvised  loose 
boxes,  others  in  barns  or  cow-houses,  but  nevertheless  all 
in  luxury — knee-deep  in  straw,  and  with  “  the  best  ”  in 
their  mangers.  These  quarters  were  unlike  the  usual  soli¬ 
tude  of  a  hunter’s  life  in  stable,  for  there  was  a  variety  of 
uninvited  guests  for  these  horses  to  nod  to  !  The  old  barn¬ 
door  fowls  liked  the  deep  straw  bedding  and  the  mangers 
to  peck  about  in,  or  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  Numerous 
cats,  too,  found  warmth  and  comfort  there,  and  the  old  sows, 
or  a  straying  litter  of  small  pigs,  would  come  “  nosing  ” 
round,  certain  there  were  crumbs  from  the  rich  man’s  table 
somewhere  to  be  found.  Consequently  Bentley  hunters  were 
educated  to  “  all  sorts,”  and  become  both  wise  and  handy 
under  varying  circumstances.  We  youngsters  loved  to  find 
an  egg  in  “  Hunter’s  ”  or  “  Chocolate’s  ”  manger.  (These 
two  were  “  The  Squire’s  ”  favourites.)  It  gave  us  great 
delight  to  mark  and  produce  it  specially  for  her,  at  tea  or 
breakfast -time,  as  a  “  pleasant  surprise,”  for  which  we 
received  that  appreciation  which  means  so  much  to  children, 
and  which  made  us  so  keen  to  continue  our  efforts  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  her.  We  gloried  in  the  farming  and  the  hunting 
during  these  visits,  and  had  ponies  to  ride  at  will.  There 
was  ferreting,  too,  or  a  walk  round  the  hedgerows  with  the 
keeper,  and  always  the  cosy  little  Lodge  in  the  evening 
for  our  fun,  sporting  yarns  round  the  fire,  or  a  musical 
gathering  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  sitting-room,  when  Hunt  ser¬ 
vants  and  others  would  join  us  for  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  “  The  Squire  ”  sooner  or  later  recruited  all  her 
visitors  and  those  in  her  employ  to  be  not  only  sportsmen, 
but  to  join  “  The  Band,”  which  had  a  big  element  of  jazz 
about  it.  We  little  guessed  then  the  popularity  in  store  for 
jazz  bands,  or  that  they  were  to  become  “  a  great  noise  ” 
in  the  world  later  on  !  Quite  talented  players  of  the  violin, 
piano,  “  bones,”  and  the  dancing  doll,  and  many  good 
singers  were  found  amongst  the  stable  and  kennel  staff, 
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whilst  those  who  could  not  perform  on  any  other  instrument 
were  relegated  to  the  triangle,  or  “  Tinky-tink,”  as  we  called 
it.  And  so  no  one  was  left  out,  not  even  those  who  only 
knew  “  The  Music  of  the  Chase.” 

With  happy  and  vivid  memories  of  these  past  gatherings, 
I  have  written  the  following  verses  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
played  the  “  Tinky-tink,”  which,  though  not  up  to  any 
high  standard,  are  descriptive  of  actual  facts  and  feelings  : — 

Yes,  “The  Squire’s”  Band — that’s  different, 

For  though  it’s  so  efficient, 

She  lets  me  play  the  Tinky-tink  with  glee. 

With  her  we’re  never  shy, 

And  we  know  the  reason  why, 

So  I  sit  and  chime  the  Tinky  from  my  knee. 

With  its  one  and  only  key, 

It  just  suits  the  likes  of  me, 

As  I  watch  “The  Squire”  time  us  by  the  music  on  her  stand. 
Then  Amos  with  his  fiddle, 

And  West  struts  down  the  middle, 

Waving  bones  or  castanets  in  both  his  hands. 

Laugh  !  It’s  grand  to  see  them 
Play  and  walk  and  dance  so  even, 

For  with  Grant 1  and  me  there’s  eleven  in  the  Band. 

While  “  The  Squire  ”  plays  the  drum, 

And  it’s  all  so  nicely  done, 

Yes,  we  do  enjoy  our  evenings,  simply  grand  ! 

It  means  a  happy  start 
From  the  music  as  we  part 
To  meet  to-morrow’s  chances  as  they  come, 

To  lead  along  the  way 
Of  another  sporting  day 

With  “  The  Squire’s  ”  song  of  happiness  to  hum. 

We  take  a  lot  of  beating, 

As  it  only  wants  repeating, 

And  I  know  you’ll  long  to  join  us  from  the  “stand,” 

When  you  hear  our  jazzing  chorus, 

There’s  nothing  else  before  us, 

And  “  The  Squire’s  ”  merry  greetings — well,  it’s  grand. 


“  The  Squire  ”  usually  played  the  drum  or  concertina, 
and  sometimes  the  piano  if  the  pianist  was  not  “  forward.” 
“  Her  Band  ”  was  certainly  polyphonic,  and  though  not 
black,  its  members  were  comely,  and  carefully  trained  into 


1  Present  Huntsman  to  the  Glamorganshire  Foxhounds. 


[ From  the  Original  Painting  by  H.  F.  Lucas  Lucas. 
“  Whitesocks.” 


{From  the  Original  Painting  by  Miss  Margaret  Collier. 


“Boadicea”  and  “Cahrmee.” 
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tune  by  thought  and  enthusiasm.  This  merit  of  originality 
was  won  by  simple  sincerity  of  desire  to  make  every  day  a 
starter  on  the  course  of  happiness.  Except  by  those  who 
shared  it,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  great  that  happiness 
was.  It  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  matter,  and  it  was  by 
these  little  things  that  “  The  Squire  ”  always  won  the  day. 
As  with  her  family,  so  with  those  whom  she  employed  ;  she 
set  herself  to  understand  them.  At  Haselor,  as  at  Bentley, 
there  was  no  feeling  of  restriction.  Up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  she  would  interest  herself  in  every  detail  of  work 
that  was  to  be  done.  Her  presence  gave  encouragement 
and  won  respect,  for,  as  her  friends  remarked,  there  was  no 
slacking  off  when  she  was  away — rather  the  reverse. 

One  of  the  best  horses  “  The  Squire  ”  owned  was  “  White- 
socks.”  He  was  everything  a  perfect  hunter  should  be,  as 
well  as  ready  for  anything  apart  from  his  own  work.  Return¬ 
ing  from  Haselor  after  hunting  one  night,  one  of  the  pair 
of  greys  in  the  hound  van  went  very  lame  (the  other  grey 
being  her  favourite  old  hunter  “  Cahrmee  ”),  so  much  so 
that  to  proceed  was  impossible.  They  were  still  eight  miles 
from  Bentley,  and  it  was  dark.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  going 
home  on  the  van  that  night.  They  waited  until  the  second 
horseman  with  the  hunters  came  up.  None  of  these  horses 
had  been  in  harness  before,  but  “  Whitesocks  ”  was  wisely 
chosen  to  save  the  situation,  which  he  did  most  proudly, 
and  this  in  spite  of  having  had  a  hard  day’s  hunting.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  “  Whitesocks  ”  was 
hunted  with  seventeen  packs  from  Bentley.  He  was  origin¬ 
ally  bought  by  “  The  Squire  ”  from  Mr  Tom  Smith  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  at  the  end  of  his  career,  as  the  property  of  my 
brother  Ronald,  won  the  Fife  Yeomanry  Jumping  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  used  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  four  years  later. 

Another  amongst  the  Haselor  stud  that  year  was  the 
15  hands  black  mare  named  “  Uist,”  incidentally  mentioned. 
She  was  purchased  in  the  Isle  of  Uist,  from  which  she  got 
her  name.  She  was  given  to  Daisy,  and  later  taken  to  Bent¬ 
ley,  where  she  became  her  favourite  pony.  She  could  jump 
like  a  buck,  and  never  turned  her  head.  Sometimes  the 
brothers  used  to  tease  Daisy  about  her  mount  when  out 
hunting,  knowing  her  affection  for  the  mare  ;  and  they 
could  always  get  a  “  rise  ”  out  of  “  Uist’s  ”  little  owner 
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by  calling  the  mare  “  The  Black  Pudding !  ”  She  certainly 
was  no  beauty,  with  her  rather  large  head  and  high  rump, 
but  not  many  of  the  hunters  in  the  Bentley  stable  could 
either  catch  her  for  pace  or  pound  her  for  jumping.  Whilst 
we  were  staying  at  Haselor  she  had  a  sad  and  tragic  end, 
which  nearly  broke  Daisy’s  heart.  During  the  night  “  Uist  ” 
tried  to  scratch  her  head  with  her  hind  hoof.  The  shoe  had 
become  a  little  loose  at  the  heel,  and  it  caught  in  her  head- 
stall,  which  became  firmly  gripped  between  shoe  and  hoof, 
and  pulled  her  head  round  to  such  an  extent  that  when  found 
the  next  morning  her  neck  was  dislocated.  I  can  remember 
West,  the  huntsman,  coming  in  looking  like  bad  news,  and 
we  apprehensively  wondering  what  had  happened.  “  The 
Squire  ”  broke  the  news  to  Daisy,  and  helped  her  to  bear 
the  grief,  for  this  little  sister  had  trained  and,  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  had  broken  in  “  Uist  ”  all  herself,  and  made  her 
the  great  hunter  she  was.  Fortunately,  three  years  before 
this,  “  Uist  ”  bred  one  foal  (later  on  named  “  Grey  Hen  ”), 
which  was  born  shortly  after  she  arrived  at  Bentley.  Like 
her  mother,  she  turned  out  a  brilliant  hunter ;  no  day  was 
too  long  for  her,  and  on  occasion  she  carried  the  hunt  ser¬ 
vants  as  well  as  she  carried  us  children. 

The  following  season  Leslie  and  I  were  hacking  along  the 
Stratford  road  one  day  with  “  The  Squire  ”  when  we  over¬ 
took  a  drove  of  Welsh  ponies  and  cobs  being  driven  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  fair,  or  “  Mop,”  as  it  is  called.  “  The 
Squire  ”  cast  an  interested  eye  over  this  drove  of  little 
ruffians  fresh  from  their  wild  free  life  in  Wales,  while  we  sat 
watching  her  intensely  interested,  wishing  so  much  that  we 
could  take  the  whole  lot  to  Haselor,  and  so  prevent  the 
rough  handling  in  store  for  them  at  the  fair.  “  The  Squire  ” 
soon  picked  out  one  which  took  her  fancy,  and  asked  the 
drover  what  he  wanted  for  it,  the  deal  going  through  for 
£15.  He  was  a  bay  with  black  points,  and  was  a  picture  to 
look  at.  Between  us  we  led  him  home,  and  as  we  were  a 
party  of  four  the  new  purchase  came  along  with  our  ponies 
quite  nicely.  What  a  delight  it  was  to  get  him  back  to  the 
Lodge  !  The  rough  coat  was  soon  removed,  and  when  he 
was  hogged  and  docked,  the  little  Welshman  of  yesterday 
was  transformed  into  a  miniature  polo  pony.  The  breaking 
tackle  was  never  required  for  long  for  our  horses  or  ponies, 
and  when  still  only  four  years  old,  “  Haselor  ”  (as  he  was 
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christened)  carried  me  to  hounds,  and  afterwards  became  a 
famous  little  hunter  in  Worcestershire.  There  never  could 
be  a  better  for  his  inches,  either  as  a  hunter  or  in  harness. 
Light-hearted  as  a  rabbit,  he  would  squeal  and  pirouette 
about  out  of  sheer  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  hunt  till  he  got 
to  the  kennels.  Then  life  took  a  more  serious  turn  as  the 
hounds  were  let  out  and  jumped  all  round  him,  for  he  loved 
them,  and  their  appearance  at  once  conveyed  to  him  the 
idea  of  business !  When  school-days  away  from  home 
shortened  my  hunting  season,  “  Haselor  ”  was  sold  through 
the  recommendations  of  the  Misses  Thomson  of  Ratho, 
N.B.,  to  Mrs  Haldane,  their  neighbour,  and  ridden  by  her 
with  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire.  Thus  “  Haselor  ” 
became  a  favourite  amongst  “  The  Squire’s  ”  friends  in  the 
north,  and  was  hunted  with  her  old  pack. 

Continuing  this  gossip  on  happy  days  at  Haselor  Lodge, 
we  used  to  go  for  long  rides  on  non-hunting  days  to  pay  calls 
on  “  The  Squire’s  ”  many  friends.  Mr  Crowdey  at  BUlesley 
Hall  was  the  nearest  neighbour,  and  there  was  always  a 
welcome  there.  No  time  was  the  wrong  time  to  go  there, 
and  he  in  his  turn  regarded  his  visits  to  the  Lodge  in  a  like 
manner. 

The  following  notes  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunting  Journal 
at  this  time  are  timely  and  of  interest : — 

“  Oct.  nth,  1895.  Met  at  Billesley  Hall.  Took  i8|  couple 
of  hounds  to  Haselor  for  fortnight’s  hunting.  Made  excellent 
outlying  kennels  of  the  old  barn  in  the  field.  Had  a  great  recep¬ 
tion.  Found  plenty  of  hares ;  had  2  capital  gallops.  Rather  too 
many  hares,  but  managed  to  kill  a  brace.  Most  comfortable  at 
the  Lodge.” 

“  Oct.  15th,  at  Hillboro’  Manor.1  Royally  entertained  by  my 
good  tenant,  Mr  Tipping.  Plenty  of  hares.  Had  one  hunt  of 


1  Haunted  Hillboro’,  mentioned  in  Shakespere’s  rhyme  on  Warwickshire 
villages,  within  a  few  miles  of  Haselor,  all  in  “The  Squire’s”  hunting 
county  : — 

Piping  Pebworth, 

Dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillboro’, 

Hungry  Grafton, 

Dodging  Exhall, 

Papist  Wixford, 

Beggarly  Broom, 

And  Drunken  Bidford  ! 
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40  minutes.  All  delighted  with  their  day.  A  musical  evening 
after  a  Mull  pheasant  for  dinner.  The  children  in  highest  of 
spirits.” 

I  must  here  interpolate  with  a  memory.  After  lunching 
one  day  at  Hillboro’  Manor,  we  rode  on  to  Ragley  to  tea 
with  Lady  Hertford.  She  was  busy  preparing  a  raffle  for  a 
bazaar,  and  amongst  other  things  included  was  a  magnificent 
oak  chest.  “  The  Squire  ”  took  two  tickets  for  it,  numbers 
23  and  24,  the  latter  number  for  me.  A  few  days  later, 
ticket  24  being  the  winner,  I  was,  at  the  age  of  ten,  the 
proud  possessor  of  this  heirloom  !  It  holds  many  of  my 
Bentley  treasures  to-day  as  it  stands  here  in  Scotland,  a 
stately  relic  of  the  long  ago,  and  a  memory  of  happy  days 
round  Haselor. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  my  mother’s  Journal : — 

“  Oct.  17th,  1895,  at  Bickmarsh.  Such  a  large  field  to  welcome 
us.  Soon  found,  but  stopped  hounds  going  into  covert.  Next 
find  they  ran  clear  away  from  us,  but  recovered  them  near 
Honeybourne.  Another  capital  gallop  after,  and  killed  near 
Bidford,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  village  folk.” 

“  October  19th.  Haselor  Lodge.  Such  a  large  field.  Break¬ 
fast  on  kitchen  table  in  front  of  the  house.  Had  two  rattling 
gallops,  to  kill  our  hunted  hare  each  time.  A  third  gave  us  a 
good  hunt,  but  made  for  Redhill  covert,  so  stopped  them.  Twelve 
miles  back  home.  So  ends  our  first  little  Haselor  visit.  All  de¬ 
lighted  with  ourselves  after  our  happy  time.  Leslie,  Daisy,  and 
Maudie  left  early  for  home.” 

As  “  The  Squire  ”  intended  to  hunt  the  carted  deer  with  the 
harriers,  her  relative.  Lady  Henry  Fairfax  Lucy  of  Charlecote,1 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  about  this  time  presented  her  with 
two  fallow  deer.  West  took  nets  and  captured  them  in  the 
park  at  Charlecote.  These  deer  were  named  “  Sir  Ronald  ” 
and  “  Courtball,”  and  both  were  responsible  for  many  good 
hunts  with  the  Bentley,  and  were  “  taken  ”  safely  every 
time.  Charlecote  Park  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  stately  homes,  and  it  was  there  that  Shakespere  was 

1  The  late  Lady  Lucy,  the  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke  (wife  of  the  17th 
Baron),  and  the  two  Miss  Williams  of  Wasperton,  were  relatives  of  Mrs 
Hemming’s.  Mr  Richard  Hemming  of  Bentley  and  his  lady  (Miss  Griffith) 
were  married  from  Miss  Williams’  house  at  Wasperton,  Warwickshire,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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caught  poaching  the  deer  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  1  time,  so 
many  years  ago.  When  a  little  girl,  “  The  Squire  ”  was  told 
the  following  story,  which  remained  very  fresh  in  her  memory. 
After  Shakespere  had  been  brought  before  Sir  Thomas,  he 
was  severely  reprimanded,  and  when  leaving  Charlecote  his 
mind  was  working  out  a  hymn  of  hate,  so  taking  a  penknife 
from  his  pocket  as  he  left  the  park  gate  he  scratched  the 
following  lines,  made  up  on  the  moment,  as  follows  : — 

“A  Member  of  Parliament, 

A  Justice  of  Peace, 

At  home  a  poor  scarecrow, 

In  London  an  ass. 

If  Lucy  be  Lousey , 

As  some  folks  may  call  him, 

Then  sing  lousey  Loucy, 

Whatever  befall  him.” 2 

At  a  charity  concert  at  Bromsgrove  in  1894  “  The  Squire  ” 
helped  it  greatly  by  acting  a  “  Bentley  Harrier  Charade.” 
Each  letter  had  a  little  sporting  scene  acted  by  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Bentley  and  her  hounds.  She  wrote  it  all  her¬ 
self,  and  stage-managed  it.  It  was  the  success  of  the  evening, 
as  well  as  a  novelty.  There  is  no  record  to  help  me,  so  I 
have  only  my  memory  as  a  guide,  which  is  a  little  misty 
about  some  of  the  scenes  (for  over  thirty  years  have  passed 
by),  but  the  following  I  am  very  sure  of  and  remember 
distinctly : — 


B 

Boxing. 

H 

Horses. 

E 

Entertaining. 
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N 

News. 

R 

Running. 
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Tale-telling. 

R 

Rabbits. 

(Hunting) 

I 
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Lovers. 
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Elephant. 
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Elliman’s. 

R 
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Yeomen. 

S 

Squire. 

“  Bentley  Harriers.” 

B  Boxing.  F.  Gwynne  (groom)  and  G.  Clark  (whipper-in) 

gave  the  display. 

E  |  Entertaining.  A  dinner  party  “  given  ”  by  our  aunt,  Mrs 
Owen,  when  she  acted  hostess  at  an  amusing 
gathering. 


1  Lucy  is  oft  pronounced  Loucy  in  Warwickshire  as  she  is  spoken. 

2  Verse  by  Shakespere,  told  by  old  Lady  Lucy  to  Mrs  Hemming. 
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N  News. 

Village  news  given  by  two  Worcestershire 
friends,  speaking  in  “  Worcestershire  as  she 
is  spoke,”  such  as  “  Her  took  she’s  bonnet !  ” 

T  Tale-telling.  Hunting  yarns  told  by  old  Jack  West  to  a 
stable  lad. 


L  Lovers. 

The  lovers  were  my  sister  Katie  and  Dr  Keep, 
dressed  as  cook  and  policeman,  and  caught 
in  the  act  of  kissing  one  another  (after  much 
merriment  in  the  kitchen)  by  Mrs  Owen  as 
the  furious  mistress. 

E  Elliman’s. 

This  was  a  little  scene  written  to  sing  the 
praises  of  “  Elliman’s  Embrocation.”  The 
firm  were  so  delighted  over  the  original  idea, 
and  wishing  to  show  their  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  sent  “  The  Squire  ”  an  enormous 
advertisement  bottle  (3  feet  high),  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  the  stage  while  Daisy 
and  I  acted  our  part.  Dressed  as  little 
grooms,  we  led  in  “  Garland,”  our  pony,  who 
was  going  very  lame  (owing  to  a  piece  of 
cork  placed  in  her  near  fore-foot !)  After  a 
short  stable-like  conversation,  and  standing 
with  a  small  bottle  of  Elliman’s  in  hand,  we 
proceeded  to  examine  the  pony  and  find  out 
the  unsoundness.  Daisy  stood  at  her  head, 
while  I  started  to  apply  the  cure,  rubbing 
my  hardest,  while  we  chatted  over  such 
topics  as  "  Young  master  ’e  do  ride  hard, 
but  we  likes  to  see  him  go,”  &c.,  &c.  Daisy 
then  interrupted  my  small  prattle  by  saying 
hastily,  “  Now,  then,  Bill,  you  ain’t  ’alf 
a-doing  of  it — less  talk  and  more  work.” 
“  I  be  rubbing  my  ’ardest,”  was  the  retort  ; 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  offence,  I  added 
(after  placing  the  pony’s  foot  on  the  ground), 
“  If  you  can  do  better,  you  take  a  turn.” 
We  changed  places,  and  she  applied  a  little 
more  Elliman's  ;  then  Daisy,  having  removed 
the  cork  from  the  foot,  said,  “  Now  walk  her 
round  !  ”  which  I  did,  and  then  a  delighted 
glance  at  one  another,  we  stood  at  attention, 
one  hand  in  our  breeches  pocket  and  the 
other  holding  “  Garland  ”  between  us,  while 
we  faced  the  audience  and  shouted  at  the 
top  of  our  voices,  “  Sound  as  a  bell,  by 
jingo.  Well  done,  Elliman’s  !  ”  Exit  “  Gar- 

Fathers  of  the  Pack. 


[ From  the  Original  Painting ,  in  possession  of  the  Author , 
bv  Basil  Nightingale. 

The  Bentley  Harrier,  “  Wellfield.”  Winner,  Champion  Cup,  Peterborough,  1895. 


[From  the  Original  Painting  by  Miss  Margaret  Collier. 


“Linguist.”  (One  of  “The  Squire’s”  first  Harriers,) 
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land  ”  and  her  two  small  grooms,  (This  little 
scene  was  so  appreciated  and  popular  we 
were  asked  to  repeat  it  on  many  other  similar 
occasions.) 

The  brothers  as  Q.O.W.H.  (Queen’s  Own 
Worcestershire  Hussars)  gave  short  military 
displays. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  two  favourite  hunters  were 
led  on  the  stage,  “  Cahrmee  ”  and  “  Boadicea.” 

A  race  run  by  the  three  brothers. 

Our  tame  rabbit  performed. 

Mr  Tredgold  of  Redditch  and  his  brother 
gave  a  clever  display  inside  an  elephant’s 
skin,  performing  all  kinds  of  circus  tricks. 

“  The  Squire  ”  stood  before  the  audience  in 
her  red  coat  and  made  her  bow,  and  then 
immediately  afterwards  rode  on  to  the  stage 
with  five  couple  of  the  Bentley  Harriers, 
with  Jack  West  and  G.  Clerk,  and  grouped 
themselves  without  any  difficulty  arising 
either  from  the  horses  or  the  hounds.  They 
might  have  been  used  to  it,  which  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not. 

And  now  again  it  is  time  to  say  something  regarding  hounds 
on  the  flags  both  at  home  and  at  Peterborough.  In  1895,  when 
“  Wellfield  ”  won  the  Champion  Cup  at  Peterborough,  the 
Mistress  of  the  Bentley  Harriers  was  honoured  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asking  her  to  select  the  cup  she  preferred  from  the 
many  on  view.  This  she  did,  choosing  a  very  charming  rose 
bowl,  which  she  carried  off  in  her  hand  when  she  left  the 
Show.  Several  days  later  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  apologising  for  having  to  ask  that  this  cup  might  be 
returned,  as  its  presence  amongst  the  others  had  been  a 
mistake,  and  it  was  of  greater  value  than  the  Show  had 
intended  to  give.  Then  sentiment  stepped  in,  and  my 
mother  replied  that  she  would  rather  pay  the  difference 
than  return  the  cup  which  had  given  her  so  much  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  in  consequence  of  the  compliment  she  had 
been  paid.  She  added  that  no  other  cup  would  under  the 
circumstances  be  “  Wellfield’s  ”  cup  of  that  day.  And  so 
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the  rose  bowl  remained  at  Bentley  after  the  Committee  had 
paid  its  owner  a  further  compliment  by  asking  her  to  accept 
it  without  thought  of  returning  the  difference  in  value. 

Apropos  of  this  success  of  “  Wellfield,”  his  name  was 
specially  mentioned  at  lunch-time  that  day  by  one  of  the 
judges,  who  described  him  as  “  a  most  outstanding  hound 
and  the  most  beautiful  harrier  he  had  ever  seen.” 

When  “  Buxom  ”  won  the  Championship,  “  The  Squire  ” 
sent  me  to  lead  her  out  of  the  ring.  This  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life. 

At  Peterborough  the  same  year  Will  West  even  surpassed 
his  father’s  triumphs  on  behalf  of  “  The  Squire  ”  and  her 
pack,  the  Bentley  Harriers  winning  all  before  them.  They 
gained  the  first  prize  for  the  best  couple  of  unentered  dog 
hounds  with  “  Gainer  ”  and  “  Bridegroom  ”  ;  first  for  best 
couple  of  entered  dog  hounds  with  “  Waggoner  ”  and 
“  Waterman  ”  ;  second  for  unentered  bitches  with  “  Watch¬ 
ful  ”  and  “  Wonderful  ”  ;  first  for  entered  bitches  with 
“  Woodbine  ”  and  “  Generous  ”  ;  and  the  Silver  Cup  for 
the  best  three  couples  of  bitches  with  “  Woodbine,”  “  Gener¬ 
ous,”  “  Verity,”  “  Worry,”  “  Bracelet,”  and  “  Waterwitch.” 
This  was  a  real  sweeping  of  the  board,  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  As  ribbon  after  ribbon  decorated  the  button¬ 
holes  of  West’s  coat,  a  voice  from  the  ring-side  said,  “  Where 
will  you  put  the  next  one,  West  ?  Shall  I  pin  them  down 
your  back  ?  ”  “  Thank  you,  sir  !  ”  was  West’s  reply,  “  I 

have  no  more  buttonholes,  and  a  chance  of  three  more 
prizes  !  ” 

Next  year  (1897)  “  The  Squire’s  ”  successes  continued,  for 
she  won  first  prize  for  the  best  couple  of  entered  dog  hounds 
with  “  Wellfield  ”  and  “  Gainer  ”  ;  first  for  entered  bitches 
with  “  Verity  ’’  and  “  Waterwitch  ”  ;  the  Cup  for  best  bitch 
of  any  age  with  “  Buxom  ”  ;  and  the  Silver  Cup  for  the 
best  three  couples  of  bitches  with  “  Buxom,”  “  Gadfly,” 
“  Verity,”  “  Waterwitch,”  “  Damsel,”  and  “  Dahlia.” 

In  1898  Bentley  was  not  quite  so  successful,  but  the  awards 
consisted  of  first  for  unentered  dog  hounds  with  “  Bluster  ” 
and  “  Gamester  ”  (both  sired  by  “  Wellfield  ”),  second  for 
unentered  bitches  with  “  Bridesmaid  ”  and  “  Jewess,”  and 
second  for  entered  bitches  with  “  Buxom  ”  and  “  Gagmer.” 

In  1899,  showing  in  the  16-19  classes,  second  prize  for 
best  couple  of  entered  dog  hounds  came  to  Bentley  with 


The  Bentley  Harriers.  1897. 

T.  ^Wheeler,  ^  Maudie  Cheai'e,  3rd  Whip,  W.  West, 

on  “  Snowflake  ”  on  “  Rob  Roy.”  on  “  Rhuabon.” 

G.  Clerk,  1st  Whip,  “The  Squire,"  H.  Hancock, 

on  “John  Jones. 1  on  “  Chocolate.  ”  Gamekeeper. 


W.  West,  K.H.,  with  three  Peterborough  Champion  Cup  Winners,  1898, 
and  Cups  won  by  “  The  Bentley  ”  up  to  that  date. 

“  Buxom,”  “  Woodbine,”  and  “Wellfield.” 
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“  Wellfield  ”  and  “  Bluster,”  also  first  for  unentered  bitches 
with  “  Gandy  ”  and  “  Gauntlet,”  second  for  entered  bitches 
with  “  Gravity  ”  and  “  Woodbine,”  and  the  Silver  Cup  for 
the  best  three  couples  of  bitches  with  “  Bridesmaid,”  “  Water- 
witch,”  “Dagmar,”  “Dahlia,”  “Gandy,”  and  “Wood¬ 
bine.”  In  the  19-21  inch  classes,  Bentley  was  second  in  the 
unentered  dog  hounds  with  “  Wanderer  ”  and  “  Wrangler.” 
This  year,  although  the  Bentley  successes  were  many,  “  The 
Squire  ”  had  been  unlucky  in  her  chances  to  secure  a  cup. 
She  had  won  a  silver  cup  every  year  since  she  had  com¬ 
menced  to  show  at  Peterborough,  and  it  was  her  great  joy 
to  leave  the  Show  with  her  trophy  or  trophies  in  hand, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  pleasure  this  caused  to  the  old 
man  in  charge  at  the  entrance-gate.  In  1899,  however,  our 
anxiety  had  reached  to  breaking-point  when  the  class  for 
the  best  three  couple  of  bitches  was  being  judged,  for  the 
silver  cup  in  this  class  was  the  last  left  to  win.  I  shall 
never  forget  those  moments,  and  surely  this  must  have 
been  noticed  by  sympathetic  onlookers  as  the  smart  little 
Bentley  ladies  danced  over  the  flags,  West  showing  them  to 
perfection.  It  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  after  the 
magic  word  “  The  Bentley  ”  had  been  announced,  such 
clapping  broke  the  tense  silence,  the  like  of  which  had 
seldom  been  heard  before.  Again  a  compliment,  which  was 
unusual  and  charming,  was  extended  to  “  The  Squire,”  for 
the  cup  was  exhibited  at  the  ring-side  for  all  to  see,  and 
then  presented  to  the  Bentley  M.H.,  where  she  sat  amidst 
cheers  and  congratulations  before  her  hounds  left  the  ring. 

In  1900  “  The  Squire  ”  enjoyed  the  realisation  of  a  great 
ambition — to  win  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  three  couple 
of  dog  hounds,  and  also  that  “  Bluster,”  a  son  of  her  favourite 
hound  “  Wellfield,”  should  repeat  his  sire’s  success  by  win¬ 
ning  the  Champion  Cup,  after  father  and  son  had  secured 
a  first  prize  for  entered  dog  hounds.  “  Bluster  ”  was  a  most 
beautiful  little  hound  with  a  neck  and  shoulders  worthy  of 
his  sire,  and  a  swagger  all  his  own,  as  he  danced  or  posed 
before  the  judges.  Mr  Charles  M'Neil,  who  was  judging  that 
year,  when  congratulating  “  The  Squire  ”  after  “  Bluster  ” 
had  won,  asked  her  if  she  kept  a  mirror  in  her  kennels  for 
“  Bluster  ”  to  admire  himself  and  rehearse  his  Peterborough 
attitudes  ! 

The  Bentley  Peterborough  successes  that  year  were  :  first 
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for  entered  dog  hounds  with  “Bluster”  and  “  Wellfield,” 
the  Champion  Cup  for  the  best  single  dog  with  “  Bluster,” 
and  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  three  couples  of  dog 
hounds  with  “  Wellfield,”  “  Gainer,”  “  Nimrod,”  “  Bluster,” 
“  Jumper,”  and  “  Jasper.” 

As  each  cup  was  won  through  the  years,  “  The  Squire  ” 
used,  to  what  she  called  “  give  herself  ”  a  present,  which  she 
could  use  daily,  so  that  she  was  always  reminded  of  these 
happy  days  long  after  they  were  gone.  In  memory  of 
“  Wellfield’s  ”  year  she  gave  herself  a  drinking  mug,  which 
she  used  to  the  last.  To  remind  her  of  “  Woodbine  ”  she 
had  her  own  special  little  toast-rack.  In  memory  of  ‘ ‘  Buxom 
it  was  a  mustard-pot,  and  of  “  Bluster  ”  a  specially  designed 
narrow  silver  spoon,  all  of  which  I  am  proud  to  have  and 
use  now.  Every  one  of  these  material  “  memories  ”  1  were 
spoken  of  by  the  hound’s  name,  and  visitors  soon  learned 
what  it  meant  to  “  pass  ‘  Buxom,’  ”  to  “  pick  up  ‘  Wood¬ 
bine,’  ”  or  “to  use  '  Bluster.’  ”  Two  butter-knives  she  also 
gave  to  herself  in  honour  of  “  Woodbine  ”  and  “  Generous.” 
One  year  these  were  taken  with  other  things  to  Berkshire, 
and  one  of  these  little  knives  got  mislaid  in  the  unpacking. 
I  remember  “  The  Squire’s  ”  amusement  when  the  footman, 
with  a  worried  countenance,  after  an  unsuccessful  search, 
announced  perfectly  naturally  that  he  had  got  “  Generous,” 
but  could  not  find  “  Woodbine  ”  anywhere  !  “  Never  mind,” 
was  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  reply,  “  ‘  Woodbine  ’  can  always  find 
her  way  home  if  she  is  left  out,  and  no  doubt  her  namesake 
will  turn  up  likewise.” 

1  And  again  these  “material  memories”  recall  to  my  mind  another — but 
in  this  case,  a  sad  remembrance, — of  ‘ 1  The  Squire’s  ”  hunter,  “  Leicester  ” — 
“There’s  his  hoof  upon  the  chimney,  there’s  his  hide  upon  the  chair,” — 
following  a  tragic  happening  in  the  hunting  field.  It  was  in  1900  when  this 
accident  occurred  with  the  Worcestershire  hounds  near  Waiting  Hill,  and 
three  hunters  each  broke  a  leg  at  a  gateway,  owing  to  a  drain  giving  way. 
Mr  Donald  McNeil  *  was  riding  “  Leicester,”  which  was  one  of  the  unlucky 
trio.  All  three  horses  were  shot  in  the  field  where  it  happened.  As  I  rode 
home  with  Donald  on  his  borrowed  steed,  he  was  heartbroken  over  “The 
Squire’s”  loss,  “Leicester’s”  death,  and  his  ill-luck,  for  “Leicester”  was 
a  brilliant  hunter.  “The  Squire”  had  heard  of  the  tragedy  before  we 
reached  home,  and  coming  to  meet  us,  all  sympathy  for  Donald,  she  said, 
“Never  mind  about  ‘Leicester’  or  me,  I  know  it  is  far  worse  for  the 
breaker,”  and  then  she  added,  “  It  is  a  happy  end  for  a  good  hunter  any¬ 
way.”  Her  cheeriness  that  evening  made  us  all  cheery  again  too.  “The 
Squire  ”  lent  a  horse  with  that  generous  giving,  “  that  it  was  yours  while 
you  were  on  it.” 

*  See  page  221. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HUNTING  IN  BERKSHIRE,  1895-1898.  SAD  DEATH  OF 
DAISY  CHEAPE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MULL. 

Berkshire. 

In  1895,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Mr  Fred  Swindell, 
Master  of  the  Old  Berkshire  Foxhounds,  “  The  Squire  ” 
took  her  Harriers  to  Berkshire,  and  hunted  the  Didcot  and 
Abingdon  portion  of  his  country.  She  left  Bentley  with 
her  complete  hunting  establishment,  and  travelled  by  special 
train  to  Didcot  Junction  on  the  20th  November  and  stayed 
for  a  month,  returning  to  Bentley  for  Christmas.  Her  first 
hunting  quarters  in  Berkshire  were  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel  at  Didcot.  Here  she  found  accommodation  for  19 J 
couple  of  hounds  and  10  horses.  They  were  excellently 
provided  for,  as  well  as  the  hunt  servants  and  grooms. 
Mrs  Drew,  the  manageress,  studied  “  The  Squire’s  ”  wishes 
in  every  possible  way,  and  the  staff  was  so  encouraged  by 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  their  efforts  that  everybody 
employed  at  the  Junction  Hotel  seemed  in  one  way  or 
another  to  belong  to  the  Bentley  Harriers. 

To  quote  from  a  paragraph  in  ‘  Horse  and  Hound  ’  of 
about  this  date,  “  Agent  ”  writes  : — 

“  That  sporting  pack  the  Bentley  Harriers  has  been  showing 
us  some  rare  sport  lately  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire, 
and  we  lament  their  departure  this  week  to  the  old  Berkshire 
country  for  a  month  by  invitation.  May  every  good  luck  attend 
them  in  their  new  quarters.  Their  temporary  kennels  will  be  at 
Didcot,  where  ‘  The  Squire  ’  and  her  two  young  daughters  will 
stay  with  the  pack  of  19 \  couple  of  hounds  and  a  stud  of  10 
horses.  I  understand  the  farmers,  who  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  warmly  welcoming  the  Bentley  pack,  will  be  enter- 
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tained  to  breakfast  at  the  Junction  Hotel,  Didcot,  on  Saturday, 
the  opening  day,  at  n  a.m.” 

Both  the  kennels  and  stabling  at  the  Junction  Hotel  were 
made  exceedingly  comfortable.  Two  of  the  large  coach¬ 
houses  were  corf  verted  and  divided  into  lodging  rooms  and 
yards,  so  that  all  work  could  be  carried  on  under  cover. 
In  fine  weather,  however,  the  pack  were  fed  in  the  open 
stableyard — a  great  sight  for  every  one  who  frequented  the 
busy  posting  establishment  at  the  hotel.  Prestage,  the 
hostler,  was  in  his  element,  and  seemed  to  become  co-opted 
as  part  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  staff  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
after  the  Bentley  Harriers  stopped  going  to  Berkshire  at 
the  end  of  the  third  season,  Prestage  could  not  settle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  the  district  with  a  longing  for  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  To  quote  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunting 
Diary  : — 

“  Saturday,  November  23rd,  1895.  Fixture  Didcot  Junction. 
Our  opening  meet  in  the  Old  Berkshire  country,  where  we  are 
installed  for  a  month  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr  Swindell,  the 
M.F.H.  Forty  farmers  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  hotel  billiard- 
room.  Weather  very  stormy,  but  found  plenty  of  hares,  and 
showed  them  some  good  sport.  All  admired  the  pack,  and  said 
they  worked  splendidly.  Daisy  rode  “  Rob  Roy,”  and  Maudie 
a  pony  from  the  hotel  which  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to.  We  did 
not  kill ;  too  many  hares  and  the  railway.  Stopped  hounds  for 
fear  of  accidents.” 

Note  written  in  Daisy’s  handwriting  :  “  15!  couple  of 
hounds  out.  ‘  Ringlet  ’  entered  well ;  she  was  sent  to 
mother  from  Wilton.” 

Those  were  very  happy  days  for  Didcot  and  ourselves, 
for  Berkshire  is  an  ideal  Harrier  country — plenty  of  hares, 
very  few  covers,  and  the  best  of  good  sportsmen  living  in 
the  district.  How  they  did  appreciate  the  hunting  (and 
plenty  of  it)  and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  hospitality  and  friendli¬ 
ness,  which  she  extended  over  a  very  big  area  of  country. 
Even  the  railway  people  at  the  Junction  felt  themselves  to 
be  within  the  hunting  circle,  and  there  was  not  a  man  amongst 
them  who  did  not  know  “  The  Squire  ”  personally  and  benefit 
by  her  kindly  thought.  We  two  children  were,  of  course, 
"  well  acquainted  ”  with  all  and  sundry  at  Didcot  Junction, 
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and  I  think  we  even  ran  a  credit  account  for  sweets  at  the 
refreshment -room  !  We  also  made  great  friends  with  tele¬ 
graph  officials,  and  were  taught  some  of  the  working  of  the 
Morse  code.  A  signalman  who  was  a  special  friend  of  ours 
made  photography  his  hobby  in  his  spare  moments.  We 
told  “  The  Squire  ”  this,  and  consequently  she  employed 
him  to  take  photographs  of  the  horses  and  hounds  very 
often.  The  bookstall,  too,  did  great  trade,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  bookstalls  patronised  by  “  The  Squire,”  for  her 
table  was  always  a  bookstall  in  itself  for  everybody  to  share 
and  enjoy.  She  would  take  almost  every  paper  that  was 
published,  to  say  nothing  of  books  and  magazines  which  she 
bought  and  gave  away. 

It  was  a  delightful  sight  to  see  the  start  on  a  hunting 
morning  from  the  Junction  Hotel,  as  indeed  was  also  the 
homecoming,  when  the  horn  was  heard,  and  “  Here  they 
are  !  ”  uttered  by  all  and  sundry,  eagerly  awaiting  a  sight  of 
“  The  Squire  ”  and  her  pack. 

Nowhere  did  her  magnetic  personality  shine  brighter  than 
in  Berkshire,  and  no  doubt  about  this  period  in  her  life 
she  reached  the  summit  of  success  as  a  Master  of  Hounds, 
a  happiness  which  she  was  to  enjoy  for  several  years  to  come. 

Mr  Pullen  of  Appleford  acted  as  her  Secretary  for  the 
Bentley  Harriers  during  the  three  seasons  they  hunted  in 
Berkshire.  What  a  great  sportsman  he  was,  one  of  that 
splendid  type  of  English  gentlemen  of  the  yeoman  class  which, 
alas  !  is  so  fast  disappearing.  Both  Edward  Pullen  and  his 
brother  lived  on  the  Abingdon  side  of  the  country,  his 
brother  having  a  training  establishment  and  stud  farm  at 
Sutton  Courtney. 

The  Bentley  hunted  beyond  Wallingford  into  the  South 
Berks  country,  in  which  Mr  Seymour  Dubourg  often  came 
out  with  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pack.  The  downs  were  hunted 
a  good  deal,  but  they  are  a  trying  type  of  country  for  both 
hounds  and  horses  owing  to  the  quantity  of  hares — fresh 
ones  always  on  their  legs  and  horses  galloped  to  a  standstill. 

Occasionally  Mr  Swindell  invited  the  Bentley  M.H.  to 
stay  at  Kingston  Bagpuze,  where  the  Old  Berkshire  Kennels 
are,  to  have  a  day  in  the  vale.  These  were,  indeed,  red-letter 
days  for  us  all.  “  The  Squire  ”  and  her  pack,  with  Will 
West,  her  huntsman,  and  G.  Clark,  first  whip,  would  hack 
over  the  night  before  hunting.  Jack  Lawrence,  the  hunts- 
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man,  welcomed  them  all,  and  hounds  and  horses  were  put 
up  at  the  kennels.  My  mother  and  we  two  children  stayed 
at  Kingston  House  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Swindell ;  and  though 
it  is  a  long  time  ago  now,  their  kindness  and  hospitality  on 
these  occasions  remains  as  one  more  happy  milestone  in 
life.  The  tame  red  deer  hind  at  the  kennels  was  naturally 
a  great  attraction  to  us,  but  she  was  not  very  fond  of  strangers 
unless  they  wore  a  kennel  coat.  Lawrence  had  a  fox  in  a 
loose-box  on  one  of  our  visits,  it  having  been  caught  in  a 
cat -trap  and  brought  to  the  kennels  by  a  keeper  alive  and 
well.  We  never  forgot  the  thrills  that  went  through  us  when 
looking  for  the  first  time  at  one  in  captivity. 

Berkshire  is  a  country  of  many  wide  brooks  and  ditches, 
and  twice  the  Bentley  Harriers  swam  the  river  Thames  in 
pursuit  of  their  hare.  The  vale  round  the  Farringdon 
country  was  something  to  remember,  as  well  as  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  who  came  out  hunting  with  us.  How  they  seemed 
to  love  to  watch  the  little  hounds  at  work,  and  one  after 
another  would  ride  up  to  “  The  Squire  ”  and  say  how  proud 
she  must  be  of  her  hounds,  and  what  music  it  was  to  ride  to. 

On  26th  November  the  Bentley  met  at  Appleford  Crossing, 
and  “  The  Squire  ”  mentions  in  her  hunting  diary  that  the 
M.F.H.  of  the  South  Oxfordshire  (Mr  Ashhurst)  was  out 
and  very  much  pleased  with  the  hounds,  both  in  looks  and 
work,  also  greatly  admiring  Daisy  on  “  Garland.”  In  a 
footnote  to  this  day  she  says  :  “  Home  to  Didcot  at  5.30. 
Fed  in  the  yard,  and  we  later  ‘  worried  ’  a  Mull  pheasant 
ourselves.  Musical  evening  after — drum,  violin,  and  con¬ 
certina.”  30th  November  the  meet  was  at  Rowstock  Cross 
Roads  for  the  Downs.  “  A  great  hunt  followed  :  they  found 
on  the  low  ground  and  ran  to  the  hills,  all  grass,  no  fences — 
a  five-mile  point.  Hare  dead  beat.  Went  into  a  cover, 
where  we  had  to  stop  them  because  of  shooting.  All  horses 
blown  ;  only  two  followers  up  out  of  60  out — Mr  Swindell, 
M.F.H. ,  one  of  them,  and  so  enjoyed  it.  He  gave  the  men 
refreshment  at  an  inn  on  the  way  home.” 

An  unusual  incident  happened  on  3rd  December  after 
meeting  at  North  Moreton.  “  Our  third  hare  was  dead  beat 
in  front  of  hounds  when  a  man  shot  her.  The  farmer  on 
whose  land  this  took  place  was  furious.  Daisy  and  Maudie 
out  on  ‘  Rob  Roy  ’  and  ‘  Garland,’  and  got  over  all  the  big 
ditches.” 
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On  1 2th  December  hounds  went  in  van  to  Ewelme  Common. 
“  A  great  many  people  out.  Lord  Macclesfield  and  his 
daughters  so  enjoyed  a  good  day’s  sport.  There  were  200 
people  at  the  meet  on  horse  and  on  foot.  From  the  meet 
at  Kingston  Bagpuze  on  December  the  14th  there  were 
nearly  150  horsemen  out  with  us.  Mr  Swindell  entertained 
all  at  Kingston  House,  and  we  showed  them  a  capital  day’s 
sport.  Hacked  home  the  whole  distance  to  Didcot,  drenched 
in  rain.” 

With  a  promise  to  return  next  season  and  stay  longer, 
“  The  Squire  ”  left  Berkshire  with  almost  a  royal  “  send- 
off.”  The  note  in  her  hunting  diary  the  day  before  leaving 
says : — 


“  December  18th.  We  return  to  Bentley  to-morrow  ;  hounds 
and  horses  and  everybody  fit  and  well  after  our  happy  month  in 
Berkshire.  In  addition  to  the  ‘  stud  ’  Daisy  and  Maudie  have  a 
goat,  which  they  have  purchased  from  Prestage,  the  hostler.” 

“  Note  No.  2.  On  arrival  at  Redditch  Station  Leslie  met  us. 
Just  home  for  his  holidays.  ‘  All  three,’  with  the  goat,  drove 
home  in  the  van.” 

My  sister  Helen  Margaret  (Daisy),  just  mentioned  and 
often  referred  to  previously,  so  looked  forward  to  the  return 
to  Berkshire,  but,  as  the  sad  pages  which  follow  will  show, 
her  to-morrows  were  numbered. 


Daisy. 

This  little  daughter  of  “  The  Squire’s,”  whose  life  was  to 
close  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  possessed  extraordinary  and 
outstanding  charm  and  personality.  She  was  not  only  a 
dear  little  girl  but  a  great  little  girl,  with  a  greatness  all  her 
own,  of  which  she  was  quite  unconscious.  She  possessed  a 
quiet  sweet  disposition,  gentle  and  winning,  yet  with  an 
innate  force  of  character  most  unusual  at  her  age,  which, 
together  with  her  unselfishness,  drew  out  every  one’s  love 
and  admiration.  She  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  had  all 
the  hardihood  and  resolve  of  a  boy.  All  animals  loved  her, 
and  she  loved  them.  She  was  a  born  little  leader,  and  had 
her  own  fine  ideas  of  what  was  right.  Her  example  still 
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guides  my  life  as  it  always  has  done,  and  it  has  ever  been 
my  hope  that  our  own  children  might  help  each  other  as 
she  helped  me.  There  were  two  years  between  us,  and  she 
was  the  eldest.  As  devoted  sisters  our  characters  no  doubt 
fitted,  for,  so  to  speak,  she  “  hunted  hounds  ”  and  I  “  whipped- 
in  ”  ;  nor  did  I  wish  to  be  in  any  other  position.  As  I  think 
back,  her  ingenious  ideas  at  that  age  seem  unique,  and  our 
days  were  filled  with  interests. 

At  eight  years  old  she  was  helping,  in  turn  with  her 
brothers,  to  whip-in  to  the  Wellfield  Beagles  !  We  came  to 
Bentley  then,  and  life  opened  out  for  us  both  there.  We 
spent  the  happiest  days  imaginable,  for  Leslie,  Daisy,  and 
I  were  inseparable.  We  seemed  to  know  very  little  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  family  in  these  days,  Hugh  being  at 
school  at  Mulgrave  Castle,  Ronald  in  the  Britannia,  and 
Katie  often  away  or  abroad  with  our  father.  We  three 
younger  ones,  harum-scarum  little  oddities  though  we  must 
have  been,  held  pride  of  place  at  Bentley  as  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
little  A.D.C.’s.  She  never  repressed  us  or  made  us  doubtful 
of  approaching  her.  With  her  to  trust  and  encourage  us, 
and  with  Leslie  to  lead  us,  we  were  allowed  to  give  our 
initiative  full  play.  We  three  did  our  lessons  with  a  governess 
at  home  until  Leslie  was  eleven  and  went  to  school,  which 
was  a  terrible  “  blow  ”  ;  but  as  he  went  to  Malvern  and  we 
could  see  these  hills  from  the  lawn  at  Bentley,  we  felt  he 
was  near.  We  loved  to  go  on  holidays  to  Malvern  Link, 
when  we  all  three  wept  for  joy  at  meeting  and  for  sorrow 
when  going  away  and  leaving  Leslie  behind  ;  but  the  centre 
of  the  day  was  always  tremendously  enjoyed  on  donkeys, 
riding  up  the  hills  and  eating  large  meals  before  and  after 
this  excitement. 

Daisy  was  quite  a  little  farmer.  “  The  Squire  ”  gave  us 
a  herd  of  goats,  ten  in  number,  which  we  managed  all  our¬ 
selves.  Daisy,  of  course,  was  the  one  who  thought  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  I  followed  on,  full  of  admiration  of  all  her  ideas 
and  management.  We  had  chickens  and  ponies  and  pets  of 
all  kinds  in  the  paddock  near  the  stables.  We  tried  to 
make  pocket-money  out  of  all  these  possessions  by  selling 
milk  and  eggs  to  either  the  Manor  or  the  kennels,  which 
meant  “  to  our  mother  ”  in  either  case,  and  always  had  a 
sure  sale.  This  was  money  for  nothing,  as  we  paid  no  rent ; 
but  we  kept  accounts  !  We  had  a  rough  Welsh  pony,  “Jenny,” 
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Daisy  Cheape  (holding  her  Pony  “Garland”)  with  her  Sister  Maudie 
(mounted),  at  Didcot,  Berks,  1895. 

(See  also  pp.  246  and  252.) 
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The  Bentley  Harrier  Kennels.  1893.  “  The  Squire  ”  with  her  Hounds 

and  Hunt  Servants. 

Jack  West,  K.H.  Maudie  Cheape,  “The  Daisy  Cheape,  G.  Clerk, 

3rd  Whip.  Squire.”  2nd  Whip.  Running  Whip. 
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which  was  by  way  of  being  mine.  During  Leslie’s  holidays 
“  Jenny  ”  had  much  exercise  in  the  paddock,  as  we  used 
to  have  competitions  riding  her  bareback  and  bridleless  in 
turn.  With  a  “let  go  her  head,”  one  or  other  of  us  would 
go  off  at  the  gallop,  “  Jenny  ”  entering  into  the  fun  and 
scuttling  round  in  a  circle  with  an  occasional  buck  and 
going  as  hard  as  she  could  go,  we  gripping  as  best  we  were 
able,  and  hanging  on  to  her  shaggy  mane,  riding  to  win  on 
test  of  who  could  stay  on  longest.  We  also  had  “  Uist  ” 
and  “  Icicle,”  two  Mull  ponies,  which  we  used  to  ride  for 
miles  round  Bentley  bareback,  taking  messages  or  doing 
some  errand  for  “  The  Squire.” 

“  Garland  ”  and  “  Nosegay  ”  were  Daisy’s  two  little 
hunters.  They  stood  clipped  and  rugged  up  in  the  stable. 
She  also  rode  another  named  “  K.G.,”  which  no  one  else 
could  manage. 

Bentley  seemed  to  be  a  centre  of  hunting  in  the  Midlands 
in  those  days.  Many  well-known  sportsmen  came  and  went. 
Daisy  used  to  go  away  to  pay  visits  with  “  The  Squire,” 
and  was  with  her  at  Boddington  when  she  bought  the 
famous  couple,  “  Woodbine  ”  and  “  Generous,”  from  Mr 
Gibbons’  Harriers.  She  also  went  to  Kent  when  “  The 
Squire  ”  judged  the  young  entry  of  the  South  Kent  Harriers 
for  Mr  Bishop,  when  they  also  went  over  to  visit  that  great 
sportsman,  Mr  John  Buckland,  who  still  holds  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  the  Ashford  Valley  Hounds,  which  he  has  done  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years.  To  quote  from  a  cutting  from  £  The 
Field  ’  of  1893,  it  says  : — 

“  The  South  Kent  Harriers  Puppy  Show  took  place  last  week, 
when  a  very  useful  entry  came  before  the  judges  at  the  Kennels 
at  Tenterden.  The  Master,  Mr  Bishop,  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  (commencing  this  season)  has  got  together  a  very  smart 
pack,  chiefly  consisting  of  drafts  from  the  Bentley,  kindly  sent 
him  as  gifts  by  Mrs  Cheape,  and  I  noticed  one  lovely  hound, 
“  Safety,”  from  Lord  Edward  Somerset’s  kennels,  quite  the 
picture  of  what  a  Harrier  should  be.  The  judges  were  Mrs 
Cheape,  Mr  Buckland  (Master  of  the  Ashford  Valley  Harriers), 
and  Jack  West  (kennel  huntsman  to  the  Bentley  Harriers). 
Amongst  the  prizes  were  a  driving-whip  and  a  driving-bridle, 
presented  by  Mrs  Cheape.  Mr  Bishop  entertained  all  to  dinner 
in  the  evening  at  the  Woolpack  Hotel,  after  which  Miss  Daisy 
Cheape  gave  away  the  prizes.  Mr  Bishop  is  a  most  popular 
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Master,  and  long  may  he  be  spared  to  show  us  sport  with  the 
South  Kent.” 

Mr  Buckland  never  forgot  Daisy,  and  speaks  of  her  still. 
He  had  a  wonderful  pony  at  that  time  named  “  Jimmie,” 
which  his  son  Harry  was  hunting  regularly.  (He  now 
hunts  the  Ashford  Valley  for  his  father.)  Harry  was  getting 
very  tall  for  “  Jimmie,”  and  used  to  hoist  his  legs  up  at 
the  fences  to  keep  his  feet  from  catching  in  them.  Mr 
Buckland  would  never  have  parted  with  this  pony  to  any 
one  else  except  “  The  Squire,”  but  Daisy  was  to  ride  him, 
and  the  pony  was  going  to  the  right  home.  “  Jimmie  ” 
proved  to  be  invaluable  at  Bentley,  for  he  was  tutor  to  us 
all.  He  was  a  lovefy  pony  to  look  at,  a  liver  chestnut,  the 
miniature  of  a  Thoroughbred  horse,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  he  looked  across  a  country,  for  he  knew  all  about  hunting, 
and  had  perfect  manners  as  a  children’s  pony.  If  we  fell 
off  he  never  galloped  away,  but  would  stand  still,  nibbling 
the  hedge  until  his  little  rider  climbed  on  again.  Daisy 
soon  rode  larger  ponies,  for  she  seemed  to  have  a  riding  talent 
inborn  in  her,  and  was  far  in  advance  for  her  age  of  any  of 
us  in  horsemanship. 

On  all  occasions  she  had  the  same  quiet  way  of  being 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  One  day  in  1894,  at  a  Horse 
Show  at  Studley,  she  missed  “  The  Squire,”  and  got  lost 
in  the  crowd.  After  a  few  walks  round  with  no  success  she 
watched  every  one  carefully,  and  spied  Mr  Tipping,  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  tenant  of  Hillborough  Manor.  Taking  his  hand 
she  remained  with  him  until  the  Bentley  party  were  dis¬ 
covered  ;  but  Mr  Tipping  had  become  so  attached  to  little 
Miss  Daisy  (she  was  but  ten  years  old),  he  asked  to  take  her 
back  to  Hillborough  that  night.  Permission  was  given,  and 
off  they  went  together.  How  Daisy  loved  that  visit  with 
such  a  kind  host  and  hostess  at  the  old  Manor  House. 

In  Mull,  as  at  Bentley,  she  could  take  her  important 
little  place  at  anything,  whether  it  was  sailing  or  rowing  a 
boat,  or  breaking  in  a  pony,  or  go  any  distance  over  hill 
or  by  road  alone,  and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  doubt  her 
safety.  She  loved  reading,  and  read  aloud  on  occasions, 
such  as  Sunday  afternoon,  when  we  used  to  sit  still  for  a 
while.  When  we  were  driving  round  the  loch  she  often  used 
to  sing.  Her  voice  had  a  touch  of  real  feeling  in  it  unusual 
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in  a  child.  Our  two  favourite  songs  were  “  Prince  Charlie’s 
Lament  ”  and  the  “  Arab’s  Farewell  to  his  favourite  Steed,” 
and  between  us  we  used  to  sing  verse  about  of  “  Bonnie 
Mary  of  Argyle,”  and  say  we  were  singing  of  our  mother, 
feeling  these  words  were  so  like  her  life,  and  I  have  always 
loved  them  as  an  ideal. 

How  well  I  remember  singing  the  two  following  verses 
driving  round  Loch  Scredian  with  some  well-loved  pony 
between  the  shafts  : — 

“  I  have  heard  the  mavis  singing 
His  love  song  to  the  morn, 

I  have  seen  the  dewdrop  clinging 
To  the  rose  just  newly  born. 

But  a  sweeter  song  has  cheered  me 
At  the  evening’s  gentle  close, 

And  I’ve  seen  an  eye  still  brighter 
Than  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose. 

’Twas  thy  voice,  my  gentle  Mary, 

And  thine  artless  winning  smile, 

Which  has  made  thee  mine  forever, 

Bonnie  Mary  of  Argyle. 

Though  thy  voice  may  lose  its  sweetness, 

And  thine  eye  its  brightness  too. 

Though  thy  step  may  lack  its  fleetness, 

And  thine  hair  its  sunny  hue. 

Still  to  me  wilt  thou  be  dearer, 

Than  all  the  world  can  own, 

I’ve  loved  thee  for  thy  beauty, 

But  not  for  that  alone. 

’Twas  thy  heart,  my  gentle  Mary, 

And  thy  goodness  was  the  while, 

That  has  made  the  world  an  Eden, 

Bonnie  Mary  of  Argyle.” 


The  Mull  cottagers  never  could  let  us  pass  without  running 
to  the  door  to  give  us  a  wave,  or  to  present  us  with  a  “  jelly 
piece  ”  (a  scone  and  jam),  and  to  have  a  little  “  haver  ” 
while  we  enjoyed  it.  In  the  evenings  “  The  Squire  ”  used 
to  play  the  concertina  while  we  sang  songs  with  her.  It  is 
a  lovely  instrument  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  we  sang 
all  our  favourite  songs  in  turn,  many  from  the  ‘  Scottish 
Students’  Song  Book  ’  ;  but  perhaps  “  The  Squire  ”  loved 
best  to  hear  us  sing  “  Wrap  me  up  in  my  old  Tarpaulin 
Jacket.” 

Daisy  was  “  The  Squire’s  ”  constant  companion  in  the 
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summer  of  1895,  Leslie  being  at  school,  while  I  was  at  Bentley 
owing  to  an  operation  to  my  knee ;  thus  we  were  parted 
that  year. 

Her  little  mind  was  full  of  fun.  When  writing  from  Mull 
to  Will  West,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  kennel  huntsman  at  Bentley, 
she  addressed  the  envelope  to  him  at  “  The  Bentley  Pug 
Dog  Kennels.”  (West  has  cherished  that  letter  ever  since, 
and  has  it  in  safe  keeping  still.)  Every  letter  she  wrote  to 
me  had  a  drawing  on  the  envelope,  illustrating  some  little 
event  of  those  days  in  Mull.  They  are  all  in  my  scrap-book, 
as  they  were  pasted  in  then,  for  I  looked  forward  to  their 
coming  by  every  post.  That  scrap-book  brings  back  more 
memories  of  this  thoughtful  little  girl,  who,  when  in  perfect 
health  herself,  living  in  Mull  and  enjoying  so  actively  all 
those  pleasures  which  came  her  way  with  “  The  Squire,” 
never  forgot  her  small  sister,  who  for  nine  months  had  to 
be  an  invalid  after  two  operations  which  proved  successful. 

In  the  June  of  1896  we  landed  in  our  beloved  Mull  again, 
going  there  by  the  s.s.  Inniemore  (“  The  Squire’s  ”  steamer) 
from  Glasgow.  We  woke  up  to  find  ourselves  at  Colonsay 
and  within  sight  of  Carsaig,  which  we  watched  ahead  of  us 
(fifteen  miles  away),  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  with  childish 
excitement  as  the  dear  old  boat  ploughed  her  way  along, 
with  Iona  lying  to  the  east,  and  on  past  the  Carsaig  Arches 
and  the  shore  we  knew  so  well. 

Then  came  the  landing  in  a  wee  boat ;  the  shaking  hands 
with  every  one,  and  seeing  old  “  Rodger,”  the  gallant  grey, 
down  on  the  pier  to  meet  us.  Then  the  rush  round  to  every 
cottage — the  talks  and  the  meals, — and  the  first  day  had 
gone. 

We  used  to  stay  for  a  while  at  Carsaig,  and  then  change 
homes  and  go  over  to  Tiroran,  where  we  lived  at  the  Bunga¬ 
low,  Tiroran  House  being  let  to  Mr  Hall.  What  a  happy 
summer  that  was  until  August,  and  what  a  wild  free  life. 
“  The  Squire  ”  used  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Bentley,  but  she  came  to  Tiroran  very  often.  During  Leslie’s 
holidays  we  were  ready  to  "  dare  all,”  sometimes  against 
those  whom  we  thought  extra  strict  with  us,  on  a  system 
of  getting  our  own  back  and  chance  getting  “  done  in.” 
Young  pheasants  had  a  great  attraction  for  us  when  at 
Carsaig.  One  day  while  Leslie  was  exercising  his  skill  with 
a  catapult  near  the  Carsaig  shore,  where  some  young  birds 
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had  been  put  down,  we  spied  our  father  and  M'Calman  the 
keeper  approaching  in  the  distance.  We  hid  under  a  bridge 
with  a  fast-flowing  burn  washing  over  our  legs  well  up  to 
our  middles.  Silently  we  stood  for  what  seemed  an  age, 
and  then  we  heard  voices  and  the  awful  threats  from  M‘ Cai¬ 
man  expressed  to  his  master  as  to  what  would  would  be  our 
fate  when  he  caught  us.  Forewarned  was  forearmed,  so 
we  evaded  capture,  but  it  meant  avoiding  the  pheasant 
territory. 

At  Tiroran  we  regained  our  freedom.  There  was  an  old 
cock  pheasant  there  which  used  to  strut  about  and  tantalise 
us  badly.  One  day  we  sighted  him,  and  Leslie  took  aim 
with  his  catapult.  The  unfortunate  bird  was  next  moment 
turning  somersaults  on  the  ground.  With  delight  we  ran  off 
with  him,  and  hung  him  up  on  a  tree  well  out  of  sight  down 
in  the  shore  covert.  We  wanted  to  enjoy  a  meal  off  him, 
but  that  could  not  be  without  leave.  We  decided  to  wait 
until  next  day,  when  “  The  Squire  ”  was  expected  over  from 
Carsaig,  to  ask  her  permission  to  end  his  days  after  telling 
her  that  this  particular  bird  was  just  old  and  lonely  and 
unattached — in  fact,  no  good.  So  there  he  hung  through 
the  night  on  the  tree,  and  when  she  came  in  the  morning 
we  asked  her  (belated  !)  permission.  She  said,  “  Very  well ; 
off  you  go  and  kill  him  if  you  can.”  We  departed  and  held 
counsel  together,  and  settled  to  wait  until  tea-time  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  evidence  of  Leslie’s  skill  of  the  day  before.  This 
seemed  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  stalk  and  the  “  who- 
oop.”  When  we  got  to  our  tree  larder,  however,  we  found 
the  bird  was  stiff — a  “  give  away  ”  we  had  never  thought 
about.  With  the  aid  of  the  sun  and  a  certain  amount  of 
massage  we  made  him  a  little  more  flexible,  but  our  anxiety 
must  have  been  very  noticeable  to  a  shrewd  observer  when 
we  presented  our  victim  to  “  The  Squire.”  But  we  might 
have  guessed  she  would  have  no  thought  or  suspicion  or  a 
wish  to  examine  the  body  of  an  old  cock  pheasant.  Her 
congratulations  and  interest  were  so  hearty  that  our  con¬ 
sciences  began  to  prick  us.  We  looked  at  one  another, 
giggled,  and  whispered,  “  Shall  we  tell  her  ?  ”  So  we  did. 
How  she  laughed,  and  promised  not  to  tell  old  M'Loughlan, 
the  Tiroran  keeper. 

Mr  Veitch,  the  manager,  was  a  great  friend  of  ours.  One 
day  from  Carsaig  several  of  us  started  off  to  Pennyghael, 
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where  M'Neill,  the  boatman,  met  us  with  the  little  centre¬ 
board  boat,  the  Harrier,  to  sail  to  Burgh,  some  eight  miles 
down  Loch  Scredian.  A  strong  breeze  got  up,  and  it  started 
to  blow  very  hard,  so  we  were  compelled  to  put  in  at  Tiroran 
and  not  go  to  Burgh  at  all.  To  get  back  to  Carsaig  the 
Tiroran  dogcart  had  to  be  got  ready,  but  there  was  no 
room  to  pack  Daisy  and  me  in  too.  So  we  remained  at 
Tiroran,  and  stayed  at  the  Bungalow  under  the  charge  of 
Mr  Veitch.  How  we  did  enjoy  being  all  on  our  own,  and 
what  a  great  time  we  had,  for  it  was  three  days  ere  the 
Carsaig  trap  came  for  us.  During  that  little  visit  we  made 
ourselves  useful.  The  old  dairymaid  was  ill,  so  we  made 
the  butter,  and  helped  the  girl  each  morning  and  evening 
to  milk,  with  much  success,  having  learnt  how  to  do  these 
things  through  our  own  little  farmings  at  Bentley.  We 
loved  being  in  charge  of  the  Tiroran  dairy,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  we  gave  all  the  farm  men  extra  measure.  Anyway, 
we  got  a  very  good  mark  from  “  The  Squire  ”  when  Mr 
Veitch  sang  our  praises. 

The  property  of  Burgh  was  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Tiroran.  Castle  Dare,  its  promontory,  is  the  title-name  of 
William  Black’s  famous  novel,  ‘  The  MacLeods  of  Dare.’  This 
was  a  beloved  spot  to  “  The  Squire,”  and  of  ours  (and  now  a 
monument 1  is  erected  there  to  Daisy’s  memory) .  The  whole 
estate  was  a  perfect  wonderland,  with  its  rocky  hill,  its 
shore,  and  its  wilderness,  which  contained  a  fossilised  tree 
and  other  fossils  of  all  kinds.  There  was  also  the  herd  of 
wild  goats  which  stayed  on  the  rocky  wilds  about  the  shore, 
and  any  quantity  of  hares  and  rabbits  over  some  nine 
thousand  acres  whereon  the  sheep  grazed,  and  which  reaches 
on  the  north  side  to  Loch-na-Keal.  Only  two  cottages 
are  situated  on  Burgh,  the  chief  one  being  occupied  by  the 
shepherd,  Malcolm  M'Gillivray,  and  his  dear  good  wife,  who 
has  always  been  a  great  friend  of  ours.  In  the  other  cottage 
lived  a  widow,  Sarah  M'Neill.  Sarah’s  cottage  was  of  real 
Highland  construction.  It  had  no  chimney,  but  the  primitive 
hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke  was  guided  by 
sacking  hung  from  the  ceiling.  She  was  a  wonderful  knitter, 
and  prepared  the  wool  from  start  to  finish  all  herself.  After 
a  fank,  when  there  had  been  a  clipping,  she  would  bring 

1  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Laird  of  Burgh  (Mr  J.  H.  Turner) 
in  1910. 
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home  a  fleece,  wash  and  dry  it,  card  and  spin  it,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  dye  it  from  natural  dyes,  the  favourite  colour  being 
“  crottle  ”  (that  lovely  browny  shade  like  autumn  bracken, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  grey  lichen  of  the  rocks,  which  is 
boiled  and  strained).  Mrs  M'Gillivray  was  also  a  wonderful 
spinner,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  taught  that  art  from 
her,  for  she  always  seemed  to  win  the  chief  prizes  for  her 
tweed  at  the  little  show  at  Bunessan. 

The  road  from  Tiroran  to  Burgh  is  very  rough,  and  runs 
for  four  miles  along  the  hillside  parallel  with  Loch  Scredian, 
passing  Tavool  on  the  way.  To  ride  there  on  ponies,  or  to  sail 
down,  were  the  ideal  methods  of  getting  to  Burgh — to  drive 
was  a  doubtful  pleasure,  and  to  bicycle  no  pleasure  at  all. 

We  loved  the  boat-houses  at  Tiroran,  where  Angus  Cameron 
was  ship’s  carpenter  and  second  boatman.  He  was  a  clever 
workman,  and  could  make  a  perfect  model  of  a  yacht  or 
schooner  fully  rigged.  He  made  one  each  for  us,  and  we 
were  so  proud  of  them.  He  taught  us  much  simple  car- 
pentery,  and  ship  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  We  used  to 
exchange  some  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  tobacco  (which  she  had 
in  large  quantities  for  giving  away)  with  him  for  a  tin  of 
condensed  milk  or  golden  syrup  or  any  kind  of  a  deal  in 
“sweet  stuffs.”  Sweets  were  sometimes  scarce  in  Mull 
when  M'Quarrie’s  smack  (the  sailing  shop)  failed  to  call  (she 
used  to  come  bringing  groceries  in  exchange  for  bags  of 
winkles  gathered  by  the  old  women).  So  Angus  was  a  sort 
of  Mr  Whiteley,  ready  to  help,  and  never  failing  to  fulfil 
our  various  requests.  There  was  one  thing  Angus  could  not 
do — he  could  not  swim.  A  sailor  too  !  The  fact  troubled 
our  small  minds.  I  asked  him  one  day  out  of  curiosity  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  shipwrecked.  “  Paddle  like  a  dog, 
missie,”  was  his  reply.  These  words  I  remembered,  and 
they  were  to  save  my  life  a  few  weeks  later. 

Until  1896  the  chief  boatman  was  John  M'Neill.  He 
came  to  “  The  Squire  ”  for  the  summer  months  only.  He 
belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Barra,  and  consequently  was  known 
as  “  John  o’  Barra.”  This  John  was  a  splendid  man,  a  real 
sailor  of  the  finest  type,  who  knew  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  the  West  Coast  and  island  sailings.  He 
had  come  as  boatman  to  “  The  Squire  ”  year  after  year,  and 
she  knew  that  with  John  we  were  safe,  he  being  absolutely 
reliable,  as  well  as  the  ideal  servant  and  companion  for  us 
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all — for  we  were  all  keen  about  the  sea.  He  often  went  off 
in  the  Mermaid  with  Hugh  and  Ronald  for  short  cruises, 
when  they  were  a  happy  trio. 

During  the  winter  months  John  o’  Barra  worked  on 
David  M'Brayne’s  steamers,  usually  the  Gael  or  the  Clans¬ 
man,  boats  which  ran  far  north  to  Stornoway.  In  this 
year  (1896),  by  some  mistake  John  was  unable  to  come 
to  “  The  Squire,”  having  signed  on  with  M'Brayne  for  a 
year  instead  of  only  the  six  winter  months,  so  another  man 
had  to  take  his  place,  much  to  John’s  distress.  The  new¬ 
comer’s  name  was  M'Neill  also,  but  he  belonged  to  the 
Clyde.  He  was  highly  recommended,  and  was  engaged  by 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  manager,  Mr  Veitch,  and  no  doubt  was  an 
excellent  boatman,  but,  of  course,  without  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Mull  coast. 

A  Mull  Dance  was  always  a  great  joy,  and  on  occasions 
when  there  was  a  wedding  to  celebrate  it  was  a  fine  affair. 
The  pipes  were  beautifully  played  by  Hugh  Livingstone 
(“  The  Squire’s  ”  piper),  and  many  of  those  employed  at 
Carsaig  or  Tiroran  could  perform  with  much  skill  on  the 
melodeon.  A  Gaelic  song  was  always  forthcoming  when  a 
rest  was  required.  We  would  keep  up  these  dances  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  shepherds  or  keepers  or  farm 
hands  going  straight  on  to  their  work.  Other  guests  might 
have  many  a  mile  to  walk  home,  but  every  one  was  very 
happy  whatever  the  distance.  Our  ballroom  at  Tiroran 
was  of  the  very  best,  being  the  hay-loft  over  the  byre,  which 
housed  some  thirty  Highland  cattle  in  winter-time  ! 

When  the  Carsaig  shepherd,  John  M'Gillivray,  was  married, 
“  The  Squire  ”  walked  between  two  pipers  in  front  of  the 
carriage  which  drew  the  happy  pair  from  Carsaig  to  the 
bride’s  home  at  Kinloch,  five  miles  distant.  In  this  way 
she  honoured  their  gathering,  thereby  making  all-comers 
feel  that  there  was  no  lady  in  the  land  like  “  Our  Squire.” 
All  this  was  some  of  our  happy  life  in  Mull.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  there  came  a  sorrow  which  was  to  over¬ 
shadow  all  our  lives  and  leave  Highland  hearts  lamenting. 
“  The  Squire  ”  had  gone  down  south  in  July  :  first,  to  attend 
Peterborough  Hound  Show  and  to  pay  some  visits,  and  then 
to  go  to  Bentley  for  a  fortnight  before  coming  north  again 
to  join  us.  During  her  absence  we  were  all  at  Tiroran  with 
our  maid,  Annie  Tongue,  to  whom  we  were  devoted.  Then 
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came  that  terrible  day,  the  15th  of  August  1896.  We  were 
to  go  over  to  Carsaig  to  spend  the  week-end  with  our  aunt, 
who  was  living  there,  to  be  on  the  spot  to  meet  “  The  Squire  ” 
when  she  returned  the  following  Tuesday.  The  morning  of 
the  15th  was  stormy,  a  gale  blowing  from  the  south-west  up 
Loch  Scredian,  with  evil-looking  squalls  spreading  across  the 
loch  at  intervals — dark  ghostly  shadows  hastening  to  hide 
themselves  beneath  the  hills.  We  were  to  sail  in  the  Mermaid 
to  Carsaig,  as  she  was  required  for  a  short  cruise  the  following 
week,  hence  the  idea  that  we  should  go  the  whole  way  by 
sea  instead  of  sailing  the  three  miles  across  the  loch  to 
Pennyghael,  and  thence  over  the  hill  four  miles  to  Carsaig. 
By  sea  through  the  Sound  of  Iona  and  round  by  the  Torran 
Rocks  and  the  Ross  of  Mull,  the  journey  is  forty  miles.  We 
left  Tiroran  about  10  a.m.  Our  brother  Hugh  and  Mr  Bagot- 
Chester  saw  us  off  before  they  went  fishing  on  the  Tiroran 
River.  We  were  seven  all  told — Ronald,  Leslie,  Daisy  and 
myself,  T.  Wheeler1  (groom  from  Bentley),  with  M 'Neill  and 
Cameron  (the  boatmen),  and  three  favourite  dogs — two 
Cairns  and  a  fox  terrier  (“  Freuchie,”  “  Cavach,”  and 
“  Norah  ”).  Off  the  point  of  Burgh  a  heavy  sea  was  coming 
up  the  loch  from  the  Atlantic.  We  were  now  almost  within 
the  Sound  of  Iona  when  M'Neill  advised  a  return  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  weather,  and  fearing  worse  round  the 
Torrans.  We  turned,  and  when  doing  so  a  big  sea  hit  us, 
and  I  remember  how  near  we  seemed  to  disaster  then,  but 
the  Mermaid  was  a  fine  sea  boat,  and  we  sailed  back  before 
the  wind  fairly  comfortably.  At  Tiroran  the  sea  was  a 
little  calmer,  of  course,  but  the  nasty  squalls  were  blowing 
as  treacherously  as  ever.  We  anchored  in  Tiroran  Bay, 
and  Daisy  cooked  lunch  on  board,  for  there  was  nobody  at 
the  bungalow,  as  our  maid  had  left  when  we  did,  to  drive 
round  to  Carsaig.  How  we  did  wish  we  had  been  back  in 
time  to  go  with  her,  and  have  the  joys  of  a  horse  before  us 
instead  of  those  angry  waves  for  that  day.  Our  little  meal 

1  After  Wheeler’s  rescue  he  straightway  harnessed  “  Calvine,”  and  drove 
at  the  gallop  to  Carsaig  :  without  changing  his  clothes  he  also  made  the 
return  journey  to  Tiroran,  bringing  our  aunt,  Mrs  Owen,  and  our  maid,  for 
which  fine  devotion  to  duty  “The  Squire”  gave  him  a  silver  medal,  with 
her  words  of  gratitude  engraved  upon  it.  Black  (the  skipper  of  the  smack 
sailing-ship),  who  saved  me,  also  cherished  a  silver  remembrance  from 
“  The  Squire.”  His  son  now  possesses  it,  and  until  lately  he  was  a  skipper 
in  David  MacBrayne’s  service. 
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being  over,  plans  were  made  to  cross  the  loch  to  Pennyghael. 
At  Tiroran  there  was  an  excellent  concrete  pier  built  by 
“  The  Squire,”  who  had  also  erected  an  iron  one  at  Penny¬ 
ghael,  which  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  stand  the  fury 
of  the  south-west  winds  the  previous  winter,  and  most  of 
it  had  been  carried  away,  so  the  landing  had  to  be  done 
on  the  rocks.  The  Mermaid  drew  too  much  water  to  do 
this  at  any  tide,  and,  therefore,  when  crossing  over  in  her, 
the  little  dinghy  had  to  be  towed  behind  to  land  each  one 
in  turn.  This  entailed  several  journeys  back  and  forward, 
until  all  were  deposited  safely  to  crawl  over  seaweedy  rocks 
to  the  boathouse  by  the  road.  At  the  last  moment  some 
one  suggested  changing  into  the  smaller  sailing-boat — the 
Harrier, — the  little  centre-board,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
taking  the  dinghy,  as  the  Harrier  drew  so  little  water  and  was 
very  convenient  for  landing.  It  was  still  blowing  very  hard, 
and  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  taking  the  Mermaid.  Just 
as  we  were  starting  off  we  saw  Donald  Campbell,  the  groom, 
and  another  man — the  blacksmith  from  Bunessan — waving 
from  the  Tiroran  pier  to  us,  and  signing  that  they  wanted 
to  go  to  Pennyghael.  They  joined  us,  making  nine  people 
in  all.  Daisy  was  sitting  to  starboard  next  to  M' Neill,  who 
was  steering  and  holding  the  sheet  in  the  other  hand,  the 
rope  running  through  a  hole  in  the  gunwale.  I  was  sitting 
next  to  Daisy,  with  Leslie  opposite  and  Ronald  on  the 
centre  seat.  The  three  men  were  f  o’ ward.  Cameron  pulled 
up  the  sail,  and  the  little  Harrier  shot  off,  heeling  to  the 
strong  breeze  close  hauled.  M'Neill  then  noticed  he  had  too 
much  canvas  for  the  day,  and  that  another  reef  must  be 
taken  in.  Instead  of  leaving  Cameron  to  do  this  and  re¬ 
maining  where  he  was  holding  the  sheet,  he  tied  a  knot 
in  it  just  where  he  held  it,  and  handing  over  the  rudder  with 
a  “  Hold  this,  Miss  Daisy,”  proceeded  to  reef  the  sail  himself. 
He  had  just  stepped  over  the  seat  on  his  way  to  do  so  when 
a  fierce  squall  hit  us,  the  rope  ran  out  (I  can  see  it  now) 
to  the  knot,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  spill  the  wind  out 
of  the  sail.  With  a  terrific  lurch  to  port  her  gunwale  dis¬ 
appeared  under  water,  she  filled,  turned  turtle,  and  sank 
immediately,  and  left  us  all  struggling  helplessly  in  a  very 
rough  sea — a  hard  task  for  the  best  of  swimmers,  but  in 
everyday  clothes  it  was  indeed  a  battle  for  life. 

We  never  saw  Daisy  alive  again.  I  remember  seeing 
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M' Neill  swim  past  me,  and  Ronald  and  Leslie  eventually 
got  to  the  Mermaid’s  buoy.  Fortunately  M'Quarrie’s  smack 
was  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  her  skipper  put  out  a  boat 
immediately.  They  rowed  for  the  buoy  where  Leslie  and 
Ronald  were,  as  it  was  nearest,  and  I  can  remember  as  I 
struggled  on  hearing  Leslie  swearing  like  a  little  trooper  at 
the  boat  as  it  approached  them,  and  shouting  again  and 
again  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “  Save  Daisy  and  Maudie  first,” 
and  at  last  only  “  Save  Maudie.”  So  I  thought  thankfully 
that  Daisy  must  be  saved,  but  it  was  because  she  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Remembering  Cameron’s  words  to  “  Paddle  like 
a  dog,  missie,”  I  kept  all  fours  going  in  treadmill  action,  and 
several  times  when  I  felt  choked  and  my  head  went  under 
water,  I  put  out  a  renewed  effort  with  the  thought  of  Daisy’s 
anxiety,  for  I  knew  what  a  fine  swimmer  she  was,  and 
I  felt  how  anxious  she  would  be  in  her  motherly  little  way, 
and  if  one  of  us  were  drowned  how  her  loving  heart  would 
grieve  so.  M'Neill  had  swum  off  to  get  the  Mermaid’s 
dinghy.  Cameron,  who  couldn’t  swim,  at  first  tried  to  save 
me,  and  very  nearly  drowned  us  both  in  the  effort.  He 
was  picked  up  by  the  rescuing  boat.  The  blacksmith,  who 
was  a  strong  swimmer,  was  drowned.  The  three  little 
terriers  came  in  turn  to  try  to  save  themselves  by  climbing 
on  to  our  shoulders — they  were  all  saved.  I  was  picked 
up  by  the  smack’s  boat.  Black,  her  skipper,  dragged  me 
in  quite  conscious  ;  but  there  were  still  three  missing  !  As 
little  “  Cavach,”  the  Mull  terrier,  came  splashing  along¬ 
side,  I  heard  him,  and  while  leaning  over  to  pull  him  in 
I  saw  something  rise  near  my  hand.  I  called  out  to  Black 
— it  was  Campbell  coming  up  for  the  last  time.  They  caught 
him  with  the  boat-hook  just  as  he  went  under  again — I 
shall  never  forget  him  as  they  pulled  him  in.  He  was  a 
dead  man  to  all  appearances.  Leslie  and  I  sat  together 
side  by  side  in  the  stern  of  that  little  rowing-boat,  cold  and 
shivering,  with  poor  Donald  lying  at  our  feet.  We  gazed 
silently  across  the  sea  looking  for  dear  little  Daisy.  Every 
cork  float  belonging  to  a  net  or  lobster-pot  we  thought 
might  be  her  wee  head  appearing  as  it  bobbed  into  sight 
and  disappeared  again  so  quickly  in  the  choppy  water. 
Ronald  went  over  to  the  exact  place  where  the  Harrier  sank, 
and  dived  several  times.  He  actually  touched  Daisy,  but 
could  not  bring  her  up.  The  sail  rope  must  have  wrapped 
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round  her  neck  and  drawn  her  down  with  the  sinking  boat, 
for  there  was  a  mark  indicating  this  when  she  was  got  up 
some  twenty-five  minutes  later.  She  was  taken  on  board 
M'Quarrie’s  smack.  Every  possible  thing  was  done,  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  trained  hospital  nurse  staying  at 
Tiroran  with  Mrs  Hall,  and  her  services  were  invaluable. 
Leslie  took  me  up  to  the  bungalow.  We  got  changed,  and 
I  remember  seeing  Hugh  and  Mr  Bagot-Chester  fly  past  the 
windows,  for  they  had  heard  of  the  disaster  on  their  return 
from  fishing.  Then  Leslie  and  I,  two  little  people,  all  alone, 
stood  on  the  end  of  the  pier  looking  at  the  old  smack  with 
its  sad  little  group  on  deck.  How  we  longed  for  some  one 
to  come  on  shore  and  tell  us  she  was  going  to  live.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  final  dreadful  news  that  she  was  dead, 
nor  shall  I  forget  the  night  that  followed.  Every  one  seemed 
to  come  from  Carsaig  during  the  night.  The  news  was  sent 
to  be  broken  to  “  The  Squire  ”  at  Bentley,  and  she  travelled 
up  by  night,  arriving  by  special  boat  next  day.  Leslie  and 
I  sat  up  on  the  Carsaig  hill  waiting  to  get  first  glimpse  of 
the  boat  which  was  to  bring  her  and  our  father. 

At  Carsaig  a  little  plot  of  ground  was  consecrated  close 
by  the  sea— the  most  beautiful  little  grave  in  the  world, — 
and  there  she  lies.  It  is  a  little  garden  where  flowers  grow 
— daisies  of  every  kind  and  colour — on  the  grassy  slope  above 
the  shore.  Round  it  is  built  a  castellated  wall  of  Carsaig 
sandstone,  against  which  at  the  east  end  stands  a  tablet 
four  feet  high,  made  from  the  red  granite  of  the  island,  which 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sacred 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

HELEN  MARGARET 
(DAISY)  ' 

The  beloved  daughter  of 

Colonel  and  Mrs  Cheape 
of  Carsaig  and  Tiroran, 

who  met  her  death  in  Loch  Scredian, 

August  15  th,  1896. 

Born  May  15th,  1884.  Died  Aug.  15th,  1896. 

Sad  was  her  fate  :  happy  hope  before  her. 

Our  grief,  divided,  is  made  lighter. 


Carsaig  Bay. 


[Photo  ly  Author. 


Carsaig  House  and  Inniemore  Lodge,  Isle  of  Mull. 

(The  trees  in  centre  just  above  the  shore  shade  Daisy’s  grave.) 


[Photo  by  Author. 

Inniemore  Point  from  the  Waterfall  above  Carsaig  House. 
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There  the  Atlantic  roll  is  the  music  to  which  she  sleeps 
as  it  washes  that  lovely  shore  below  the  natural  terrace  on 
on  which  this  sacred  little  garden  “  lives.”  Far  away  across 
the  sea  lie  Colonsay,  Islay,  and  Jura  ;  while  close  at  hand 
Inniemore  Point,  which  forms  part  of  the  Carsaig  Bay, 
guards  her  majestically. 

They  made  her  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep, 

And  there  in  earth’s  arms  we  laid  her  to  sleep  ; 

And  there  she  lies,  and  each  one  of  us  knows 
How  the  summer  shines  and  the  winter  snows ; 

And  the  little  grey  hawk  hangs  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  the  shy  little  sand-pipers  run  here  and  there ; 

And  the  Atlantic  rolls  and  breaks  and  glides, 

On  that  lovely  shore  as  it  alters  its  tides  ; 

And  the  buzzards  sail  on  and  are  come  and  are  gone, 

Stately  and  still  like  the  ships  at  sea. 

And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 

For  the  things  that  are  like  the  things  that  were. 

Does  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there, 

At  Carsaig — down  by  those  silver  sands  ? 


We  left  for  Bentley  a  few  days  after  she  was  laid  to  sleep, 
for  it  was  a  more  beautiful  ceremony  than  the  word  “  funeral  ” 
can  convey  to  the  mind. 

I  know  “  The  Squire  ”  never  really  recovered  the  real  joy 
of  living  after  Daisy’s  death,  although  through  her  family 
and  her  hounds  and  her  interests  at  Bentley  and  all  this 
meant  to  others,  she  found  in  these  a  means  to  carry  on. 
She  realised  that  God  gave  every  man  and  woman  the  power 
to  overcome  sorrow,  for  she  would  say,  “You  must  see  the 
brighter  side  of  things,  you  must  think  of  others’  happiness, 
before  you  can  govern  or  be  governed.” 

For  three  years  after  the  accident  she  never  went  to 
Mull.  She  dreaded  the  return  there,  and  the  thought  of 
loneliness  that  that  would  mean,  but  the  love  of  her  people 
in  the  island  and  their  own  loneliness  without  “  their 
Squire,”  as  they  expressed  it,  made  her  eventually  face  the 
ordeal  for  the  sake  of  others.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
we  both  saw  Mull  again.  Silently  we  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  Grenadier  as  she  steamed  into  Carsaig  Bay,  our  eyes 
searching  in  the  distance  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  little 
grave,  whose  white  walls  were  new  to  us  as  we  sighted  them 
shining  in  the  sun. 

Music  is  the  universal  language.  Where  speech  fails, 
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there  music  begins.  It  is  the  natural  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  emotions,  the  art  which  expresses  in  tones 
our  feelings  which  are  too  strong  and  deep  to  be  expressed 
by  words.  To  us  then  came  the  music  of  the  hills  and  of 
the  shore,  the  music  of  the  hill  burn,  and  the  sea-birds’  cry 
to  the  musical  lap  of  the  wave  ;  but  the  music  which  best 
expresses  our  own  Life’s  similes  in  its  notes  is  the  cry  of 
the  curlew,  with  its  pure  sincerity  of  tone  and  perfect  ripple 
of  melody,  which  seems  to  indicate  love  of  freedom  and  joy 
of  life  with  its  companions,  who  re-echo  it  in  return,  but 
with  just  that  touch  of  sadness  in  its  tone  as  the  long-drawn 
note  rises  upward,  seeming  to  emphasise  a  happiness  gained 
daily  in  spite  of  Life’s  lurking  dangers. 

And  then  there  is  the  music  with  words  written  by  a 
kindred  spirit,  told  to  us  by  song  such  as  that  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  Highland  melodies,  “  Maiden  of  Morven  ”  ;  for 
when  that  name  is  sung  at  the  close  of  each  verse,  the  final 
bar  is  as  a  call  bearing  thoughts  of  anguish  through  the 
music  of  the  soul ;  similar  again  in  each  note  to  the  cry 
of  the  curlew,  as  that  call-note  rises  upwards  and  indicates 
a  longing  for  the  heart’s  desire. 

“  Moan  ye  winds  that  never  sleep, 

Howl  ye  spirits  of  the  deep, 

Roar  ye  torrents  down  the  steep, 

Roll  ye  mists  on  Morven. 

May  the  tempests  never  rest, 

Nor  the  seas  with  peace  be  blest, 

Since  they  tore  thee  from  my  breast, 

Maiden  of  Morven  ! 

Fairer  than  the  flowers  that  grow, 

Purer  than  the  rills  th&t  flow, 

Gentler  than  the  fallow  doe, 

’Mid  the  woods  of  Morven. 

As  the  leaf  is  to  the  tree, 

As  the  summer  to  the  bee, 

So  wert  thou,  my  love,  to  me, 

Maiden  of  Morven  ! 

Ossian’s  harp  sings  Fingal’s  praise, 

Wild  the  lilt  of  Carril’s  lays, 

Men  and  maids  of  other  days, 

Fire  his  tales  of  Morven  ! 

Through  their  cords  like  thunder  roll, 

When  at  Beltane  brims  the  bowl, 

Thou  art  the  music  of  my  soul, 

Maiden  of  Morven  ! 


The  Memorial  Window  to  Daisy  Cheape  in  Lower  Bentley  Church.  1924. 


Designed  by  the  Author  from  the  The  Work  executed  by  A.  L. 

words  of  “  Maiden  of  Morven Pike  of  Tardebigge. 

“  Fairer  than  the  flowers  that  grow,  Purer  than  the  rills  that  flow, 
Gentler  than  the  fallow  doe,  ’Mid  the  woods  of  Morven  ; 

As  the  leaf  is  to  the  tree,  As  the  summer  to  the  bee, 

So  wert  thou,  my  love,  to  me,  Maiden  of  Morven  !  ” 
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Oft  I  chased  the  deer  of  yore, 
Many  a  battle  brunt  I  bore, 

When  the  Chiefs  of  Innistore, 
Hurled  their  might  on  Morven. 
Blunt  my  spear  and  slack  my  bow, 
Like  an  empty  ghost  I  go, 

Death  the  only  hope  I  know, 
Maiden  of  Morven  !  ” 


To  me  from  that  day  these  words  and  music  have  been 
like  a  dear  companion,  a  real  friend,  a  safety  valve  which 
opens  to  the  heart’s  calling  at  all  times,  not  only  in  Mull  itself 
with  all  this  song  speaks  of  surrounding  us,  but  everywhere 
— whether  in  solitude  or  in  a  crowd,  lonely  or  otherwise, 
Maiden  of  Morven  somehow  to  me  is  Daisy.  These  lovely 
verses  have  given  peace  when  none  was  at  hand,  hope  when 
faith  seemed  failing,  love  and  understanding  when  the  world 
seemed  empty  of  either  ;  whatever  the  world  may  think  of 
us  (for  it  knows  not  why  we  smile  or  sigh) ,  we  have  lived  and 
loved  and  lost,  and  we  ask  for  no  more  than  to  cherish  our 
memories. 


Season  1896-97.  When  “  The  Squire  ”  promised  to  return 
to  hunt  the  Berkshire  country  after  her  first  visit  in  1895, 
she  little  knew  that  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
sorrows  in  her  life,  was  to  come  to  her  during  the  following 
ill-fated  summer.  With  the  weight  of  sorrow  (which  entered 
into  her  very  soul)  upon  her  it  would  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  promise  to  revisit  Didcot  had  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.  To  “  The  Squire,”  as  to  us  all,  Daisy  had  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  everything,  and  the  following  note  in  the 
Hunting  Diary  of  about  that  date  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
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ever-present  heartache,  and  aptly  describes  the  part  Daisy 
played  in  connection  with  the  hunting  : — 

“  September  18th.  The  Kennels,  Bentley.  Met  at  9  a.m. 
The  young  ones  all  entered  well,  but  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  that 
I  start  a  new  hunting  season.  All  the  family  out  with  me.  Found 
on  U.B.  Home  Farm,  and  had  a  nice  little  burst  to  the  Thrift. 
Stopped  hounds  crossing  the  Hanbury  Road.  I  was  all  the  time 
thinking  of  my  lost  darling  Daisy,  who  was  always  to  the  front 
last  season  on  ‘  Rob  Roy '  and  other  ponies.  Her  death  casts 
gloom  over  all.  Last  year’s  diary  tells  much  of  her.” 

In  the  make-up  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  gallant  nature,  perhaps 
one  of  her  most  outstanding  characteristics  was  an  ability 
to  put  aside  her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  others.  To 
her  a  promise  was  sacred,  demanding  loyalty  to  those  whom 
it  involved.  Therefore  she  bravely  carried  on  with  all  she 
had  undertaken  to  do,  and  hunted  the  Berkshire  country 
for  the  next  two  seasons.  By  so  doing  she  gave  happiness 
to  many  others,  and  therein  lay  her  pleasure,  whilst  the 
very  unselfishness  of  it  all  was  also  a  great  consoler.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  Diary,  she  hunted  at  Bentley  on  30th  October,  when 
Mr  Scott  from  Dundee  and  Dr  Rose  from  Blair  Atholl  had 
enjoyed  a  first  day  with  her  harriers.  In  a  marginal  note  on 
that  page  she  says  :  “  Off  to  Berkshire  on  Monday  ”  ;  and 
later  records  : — 

"  November  2nd.  Started  for  Didcot,  Berkshire,  by  special 
train  from  Redditch  :  igb  couple  of  hounds,  15  horses  and  staff, 
self,  Maudie,  Annie  Tongue,  and  grooms.” 

“  The  Squire  ”  and  the  whole  hunt  staff  went  to  the 
Junction  Hotel  again,  and  were  welcomed  back  to  Berkshire 
by  many  friends  of  the  previous  year.  No  doubt  that  wel¬ 
come  and  the  sympathy  extended  to  her  helped  greatly  to 
take  her  mind  off  those  sad  memories  which  she  might 
have  felt  even  more  acutely  at  home  at  Bentley.  We  re¬ 
mained  in  Berkshire  for  Christmas  that  season,  Leslie 
joining  us  and  spending  his  holidays  there.  Of  course,  he 
added  great  cheer  to  our  party — and  what  fun  we  had  to¬ 
gether.  Squire  Eyston  (himself  an  ex-Master  of  Harriers), 
who  owned  property  round  Didcot,  gave  us  permission  to 
hunt  rabbits  in  a  small  spinney  near  the  Junction  which 
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can  be  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  line  after  leaving 
Didcot  for  Oxford.  Wonderful  sport  we  enjoyed  in  that 
happy  hunting  ground,  for  rabbits  were  numerous,  and 
with  two  terriers  and  our  favourite  groom  Amos  (who, 
through  his  wily  knowledge  of  all  sport,  could  no  doubt 
have  earned  a  living  either  as  a  gamekeeper  or  poacher 
as  well  as  an  excellent  second-horseman)  we  had  the  time 
of  our  lives  on  non-hunting  days.  Many  a  “  whoo-whoop  !  ” 
was  registered,  and  both  fur  and  feather  made  up  our  game 
list.  I  have  passed  that  little  covert  in  the  train  many  times 
since  1897 — its  memory  is  always  new,  for  therein  lives  a 
sentiment  of  the  past  and  joyous  remembrance  of  a  com¬ 
radeship  which  the  world  could  never  buy.  These  Berk¬ 
shire  days  of  1895  to  1898  are  milestones  in  life  on  which 
are  so  lovingly  inscribed  the  names  of  “  The  Squire,”  Leslie, 
Daisy,  and  the  Bentley  Harriers  staff.  Those  comrades  are 
all  gone  now,  and  the  question  of  “  Do  you  remember  ?  ” 
(that  great  link  between  friends  and  associations)  can  now 
only  be  asked  of  myself,  so  far  as  kith  and  kin,  who  helped 
to  make  them  all  they  were  and  still  remain,  are  concerned. 

True,  there  are  some  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  old  servants 
living  still  who  equally  cherish  these  memories.  How  often 
when  sitting  over  the  fireside,  especially  after  hunting,  do 
these  pictures  in  the  fire  of  past  days  glow  into  vivid  memory 
— do  I  remember  ?  Yes  ;  every  detail  and  experience  during 
those  passing  years  which  connected  with  that  upbringing, 
for  which  we  must  be  so  very  grateful — our  freedom,  our  sport, 
a  wealth  of  affection,  and  every  cause  to  love  our  home.  All 
these  were  given  to  us  by  our  mother,  “  The  Squire  ”  ;  and 
so,  looking  back,  one  sees  more  and  more  clearly  that  wherever 
“  The  Squire  ”  led  us,  whether  in  the  days  of  our  youth  or 
when  we  were  older,  so  long  as  she  lived,  she  inspired  all 
those  around  her,  and  thus  leaves  these  cherished  milestones 
which  to  memory  are  so  very  dear. 

“  For  some,  there  are  scenes  of  their  youth  to  recover  ; 

Wild  musters,  wild  round-ups  in  sage  bush  and  sand, 

From  the  fenceless  far  places  that  ask  not  a  lover, 

So  long  as  the  snaffle  lies  light  to  the  hand. 

Though  snowflakes  be  whirling,  and  highways  be  drifted, 
Though  hounds  doze  in  kennel  and  nags  in  their  stalls, 
There’s  never  a  storm-cloud  too  dark  to  be  lifted 

When  dream-logs  are  burning  in  horse-lover’s  halls.” 

— ' W.  O. 


s 
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Some  time  ago  (in  November  1924)  Will  West  (“  The 
Squire’s  ”  huntsman  during  these  Berkshire  days)  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“  Some  of  my  happiest  days  were  in  Berkshire,  and  I  never 
met  a  more  sporting  lot  of  farmers.  How  well  Mr  Ned  Pullen 
of  Appleford  did  look  after  things  for  us,  for  he  loved  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  for  ‘  The  Squire.’  His  popularity  with 
the  farmers  made  everything  easy,  and  we  used  to  get  large 
fields  out  there.  Captain  Beck  and  Miss  Theobald  (who  married 
afterwards)  were  splendid  riders,  and  how  hard  they  did  go. 
One  of  the  best  sporting  farmers  was  Mr  Ben  Lay  of  Harwell, 
and  Mr  Saunders,  Mr  Tripp,  and  Mr  Whitehorn  from  Dorchester 
were  all  of  the  very  best,  and  last  but  not  least,  old  Mr  Blake 
from  Oxford,  who  rode  miles  to  see  you,  and  was  so  disappointed 
if  by  any  chance  the  '  little  whipper-in  ’  was  not  there.  I  look 
with  pride  on  a  silver  hunting-horn  all  these  kind  gentlemen 
presented  me  with,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

Presented  to  Will  West,  K.H.  of  the 
Bentley  Harriers,  by  his 
Berkshire  friends.” 


And  while  I  live  once  more  in  those  days,  my  thoughts 
wander  from  the  hunting  field  to  our  evenings  at  the  Junction 
Hotel,  which  varied  with  interest  but  never  varied  in  happi¬ 
ness.  Some  one  was  always  coming  in,  or  hunt  matters  had 
to  be  talked  over.  A  musical  evening  amongst  ourselves 
brought  great  cheer,  especially  when  the  hunt  servants  and 
others  who  might  wish  to  come  would  gather  in  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  sitting-room  and  take  part.  One  evening  in 
every  week  was  allotted  to  secretarial  work  and  the  sending 
out  of  fixture  cards  announcing  the  Bentley  Harrier  meets 
for  the  following  week.  This  work,  of  which  I  had  a  share, 
I  enjoyed  most  of  all.  West  (kennel  huntsman)  had  a  way 
of  making  one  feel  so  very  necessary  until  I  began  to  think 
I  was  a  sort  of  little  under-secretary,  for  I  sometimes  also 
wrote  letters  from  dictation  (on  hunt  matters),  and  then  I 
was  sent  off  letter  in  hand  to  get  “  The  Squire’s  ”  approval 
of  it.  We  used  to  meet  at  North  Moreton,  and  in  1897 
Miss  Saunders  from  that  village  came  to  live  with  us  as  my 
governess.  She  was  a  true  companion,  and  remained  for 
eight  years  as  one  of  the  family  circle. 

I  remember  the  arrival  at  Didcot  of  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
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favourite  dog  “  Foxey,”  a  Schipperke,  and  then  just  a  puppy. 
He  proved  to  be  the  most  faithful  companion  imaginable, 
but  the  night  he  came  “  The  Squire  ”  never  thought  she 
would  like  him.  Mad  with  fright  and  excitement  after 
getting  out  of  his  basket,  he  nearly  ruined  our  luck  for  ever 
by  his  attempts  to  fight  his  reflection  in  the  mirrored  doorway 
of  a  cabinet  in  "  The  Squire’s  ”  sitting-room. 

There  were  no  new  hunters  purchased  for  the  Bentley  stud 
while  in  Berkshire,  although  several  appeared  in  the  yard 
at  the  Junction  Hotel  at  odd  times  for  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
inspection.  When  a  dealer  brought  “  a  flyer  ”  to  show  to 
her,  she  would  quietly  listen  as  he  sang  its  praises  and  told 
her  all  about  the  pace  it  could  gallop  and  the  height  it 
could  jump.  I  have  watched  her  listen  with  interest  and 
smile  in  acceptance  of  it  all,  and  then  quietly  reply,  “  But 
will  it  stand  still  ?  ”  1  The  Bentley  Harriers  were  all  of  the 
old-fashioned  cock-tailed  type,  up  to  14  stone  and  with 
perfect  manners — tails  off  and  manes  on,  and  no  delusions 
as  to  them  being  steeplechasers.  The  hunt  servants  had 
what  was  termed  “  their  horses  ”  ;  each  man  had  three, 
which  no  one  rode  but  himself.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  most 
particular  on  this  point,  for  she  maintained  that  the  men  in 
consequence  got  to  know  their  mounts,  and  also  took  a 
pride  and  care  of  them. 

When  hunting  was  stopped  for  a  few  days  in  November 
“  The  Squire  ”  went  on  a  short  visit  to  Cheltenham.  Here 
we  stayed  with  Mr  John  Smith,  an  ex-Master  of  Harriers, 
and  an  old  friend  of  north-country  days.  His  two  schoolboy 
sons,  I  remember,  were  named  Ronald  and  Hamilton.  This 
interested  me,  and  I  remarked  that  they  had  my  brother 
Ronald’s  two  names  between  them.  I  was  thereupon  told 
that  therein  lay  their  origin.  We  spent  two  days  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  and  went  to  see  the  Cotswold  Kennels.  Travers  was 
then  huntsman,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  known  him,  and 
remember  him  so  well.  He  was  at  his  best  day  at  that  time. 
Travers  was  an  excellent  raconteur,  possessing  an  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  a  true  sense  of  humour.  He  loved 
the  Cotswold  country,  and  seemed  so  proud  of  his  kennels 
and  his  hounds.  I  remember  seeing  “  Bee’swing,”  a  lemon- 
and-white  “  Queen  of  the  Kennel,”  sitting  at  the  window 

1  This,  with  “The  Squire”  and  many  others,  was  an  essential  virtue  in  a 
hunter. 
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of  the  lodging-room  on  the  edge  of  the  window-sill  with  her 
head  through  the  bars.  At  first  sight  it  looked  as  though 
there  must  be  danger  in  her  position,  as  indeed  there  would 
be  to  any  other  than  “  Bee’swing,”  for  her  head  appeared 
to  be  far  too  large  to  go  back,  the  window-sill  far  too  narrow 
to  sit  on,  and  the  distance  below  dangerously  far.  It  seemed 
that  to  slip  would  surely  mean  hanging.  Certainly  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  push  “  Bee’swing’s  ”  head  back  ;  this 
had  to  be  left  to  her  to  do  herself,  and  she  chose  to  do  it 
in  secret  with  no  one  watching.  Hour  after  hour  she  would 
sit  in  this  position  watching,  with  her  beautiful  foxhound 
frown,  all  that  was  going  on.  But  on  hunting  mornings 
“  Bee’swing  ”  would  be  found  looking  expectantly  through 
the  bars  of  the  kennel  gate  with  her  other  companions.  As 
we  were  half-way  to  Worcestershire  and  the  frost  seemed 
holding,  “  The  Squire  ”  thought  she  would  pay  an  unex¬ 
pected  visit  to  Bentley,  and  so  decided  to  arrive  there  one 
Sunday  evening,  which  we  did,  much  to  the  delight  of 
those  left  in  charge.  The  frost  disappeared  during  the 
night,  and  next  morning  we  drove  up  to  Upper  Norgrove 
(the  Bentley  Estate  office)  to  see  Mr  Jagger.  Finding  him 
booted  and  spurred  ready  for  hunting,  he  told  us  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  met  at  Bradley  Green,  which  is  a  near  meet — 
only  three  miles  from  Bentley.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  due  to 
return  to  Didcot  that  day  to  hunt  there  on  the  morrow,  but 
she  decided  we  must  have  a  day  at  home  first  and  take 
a  later  train  to  Berkshire.  Her  maid  was  given  instructions 
to  get  a  certain  train  at  Bromsgrove,  and  if  we  were  not 
there,  we  would  join  the  same  train  when  it  got  to  Droit  - 
wich.  Most  of  the  hunters  were,  of  course,  in  Berkshire. 
Only  an  odd  one  or  two  were  left  behind  at  Bentley,  and  they 
were  in  rough  condition  ;  but  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way,  and  in  spite  of  the  stud-groom’s  protests  “  that  there 
was  nothing  good  enough  for  ‘  The  Squire  ’  to  go  hunting 
on,”  she  decided  to  ride  a  little  mare  named  “  Britannia,” 
a  wee  ruffian  of  a  pony  named  “  Saddler,”  lately  pur¬ 
chased  in  Redditch  from  Mr  Barratt  of  that  trade,  being 
brought  round  for  me.  Highly  delighted  at  riding  some¬ 
thing  new,  we  trotted  off  together,  and  although  a  little 
late  for  the  meet  we  met  hounds  coming  from  Berrow  Hill 
just  after  they  had  found.  We  came  in  for  a  capital  hunt 
over  the  Lodge  Farm  to  Bentley  and  Hay  woods  gorse,  to 
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finish  later  in  the  day  near  Mere  Hall.  The  new  pony  was 
my  triumph,  and  I  longed  to  take  it  to  Berkshire,  and  said 
so.  To  my  delight  “  the  Squire  ”  promised  that  it  should 
go  back  with  us  if  a  box  could  be  obtained  at  Droit wich. 
We  left  hounds  at  Madden’s  Hill,  and  trotted  off  to  Droit- 
wich,  where  we  procured  the  horse-box,  and  took  both 
our  mounts  with  us,  arriving  at  Didcot  merry  and  bright 
late  that  night.  The  next  day  for  a  short  time  “  Saddler  ” 
was  again  my  mount  as  first  horse,  although  no  one  could  have 
recognised  him.  In  the  early  morning  he  had  been  clipped, 
his  mane  had  been  hogged,  and  his  tail  trimmed.  All  this 
had  been  done  without  orders  as  a  surprise  for  “  The  Squire  ” 
and  Miss  Maudie — for  such  was  the  spirit  of  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
servants.  They  did  all  they  were  paid  to  do,  and  a  great 
deal  more  whenever  the  chance  came  their  way  to  please  her. 

Since  the  sad  disaster  in  Mull  three  months  before,  lessons 
had  been  purposely  “  forgotten,”  so  that  I  might  be  unfet¬ 
tered  in  doing  all  the  things  I  loved  best.  One  needed  a 
“  mother’s  spoiling  ”  at  such  a  time,  and  I  got  it.  What  I 
loved  best  was  being  her  companion  and  a  sharer  in  all  her 
interests,  especially  those  connected  with  the  harriers.  I 
had  no  wish  for  other  children’s  company.  Daisy  was  always 
in  my  thoughts  as  superior  to  all  others  in  comparison, 
and  Leslie’s  holidays  were  coming.  “  The  Squire  ”  under¬ 
stood,  and  seemed  greatly  consoled  that  it  was  so.  I  re¬ 
member  Mr  Wilton,  the  famous  hound-dealer  (uncle  of  the 
present  owner  of  the  business),  coming  to  visit  “  The  Squire  ” 
for  a  day  at  Didcot,  and  how  proud  I  was  when  I  read  his 
entry  in  the  Visitors’  Book.1  When  we  went  up  to  London 
shortly  after  this,  we  went  to  Hanwell  to  see  his  kennels — 
my  first  visit  to  the  great  City.  When  in  London  “  The 
Squire  ”  always  booked  up  her  own  particular  hansom-cab, 
which  was  owned  and  driven  by  a  man  she  had  known  in 
years  gone  by.  He  had  two  excellent  horses,  and  one  was 
at  her  service  in  the  morning  and  the  other  all  afternoon. 
After  lunch  one  day  we  drove  to  Hanwell,  and  received  a 
great  welcome  from  Mr  Wilton,  with  whom  we  had  tea 
after  seeing  the  hounds.  As  we  drove  to  and  from  Hanwell, 
London  seemed  to  me  very  wonderful,  and  I  had  to  pinch 
myself  to  realise  I  was  driving  through  it.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  can  remember  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  ?  There 

1  See  B.H.  Visitors’  Book  quotations  later. 
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were  two  London  cab  horses  amongst  the  Bentley  stud 
about  that  time  which  “  The  Squire  ”  had  removed  from 
this  humble  calling.  They  were  named  “  Piccadilly  ”  and 
“  Harlequin.”  She  had  bought  them  on  their  merits  of 
pace  and  handiness,  after  each  had  succeeded  in  catching 
her  train  when  time  was  short.  They  both  proved  good 
hunters.  In  London  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  stay  at  the 
Bath  Hotel,  where  she  always  had  the  same  rooms  of  her 
choice.  Now  the  majestic  Ritz  Hotel  occupies  the  site 
where  stood  this  homely  hostel.  A  year  before  this  particular 
visit  Daisy  had  gone  to  London  with  “  The  Squire.”  It 
was  her  first  time  too,  and  when  telling  me  about  it  she 
seemed  to  be  most  impressed  with  the  never-ceasing  traffic, 
and  how  closely  each  vehicle  passed  the  other — as  she  said, 
“  axle  to  axle  not  an  inch  away.”  My  own  impression  of 
this  first  visit  to  London  had  also  to  do  with  the  traffic 
and  the  experience  of  it  all  during  the  long  drive  to  Hanwell, 
and  how  at  night  I  so  loved  the  music  of  it.  Where  is  that 
music  now  ?  After  being  tucked  up  for  the  night,  I  lay 
listening  to  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  the  horses’  collars 
and  the  charms  of  their  feet  sounds  as  they  trotted  before 
silent  wheels  with  rubber  tyres.  The  music  earth  steals 
from  the  iron-shod  feet  is  never  to  be  heard  there  again, 
but  those  who  belonged  to  those  days  and  who  have  heard 
it  in  the  long  ago  will  never  forget. 


“  The  hoofs  of  the  horses — Oh  !  witching  and  sweet, 

Is  the  music  earth  steals  from  the  iron-shod  feet  ; 

No  whisper  of  lover,  no  thrilling  of  bird, 

Can  stir  me  as  hoofs  of  the  horses  have  stirred. 

They  spurn  disappointment  and  trample  despair, 

And  drown  with  their  drum-beats  the  challenge  of  care  ; 
With  scarlet  and  silk  for  their  banners  above, 

They  are  swifter  than  Fortune  and  sweeter  than  Love. 

On  the  wings  of  the  morning  they  gather  and  fly, 

In  the  hush  of  the  night-time  I  hear  them  go  by — 

The  horses  of  memory  thundering  through, 

With  flashing  white  fetlocks  all  wet  with  the  dew. 

When  you  lay  me  to  slumber  no  spot  you  can  choose 
But  will  ring  to  the  rhythm  of  galloping  shoes, 

And  under  the  daisies  no  grave  be  so  deep 

But  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  shall  sound  in  my  sleep.” 

— W.  O. 
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And  now  to  return  to  Didcot  and  Berkshire  memories. 
The  opening  meet  on  10th  November  1896  was  at  the  Junction 
Hotel,  Didcot,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
Diary  : — 

“  Commenced  with  a  breakfast  to  about  100  farmers,  which 
they  seemed  to  appreciate.  ‘  Woodbine’s  ’  Cup  was  handed  to 
them  full  of  champagne,  in  which  they  drank  my  health.  The 
hunt  servants  waited  on  them,  looking  very  smart  in  their  new 
scarlets.  Elliott  &  Fry  came  from  London  to  photograph  us  at 
the  meet.  It  was  done  on  the  green  near  the  station.  Took 
16J  couple  of  hounds  ;  the  field  rather  apt  to  override  them 
after  ‘  Woodbine’s  ’  cup  !  Had  forty  minutes  with  one  hare,  and 
killed.  Across  the  railway  I  had  to  dismount  owing  to  the 
telegraph-wire,  and  quickly  scrambled  up  the  embankment  and 
down  again,  Tom  Wheeler  bringing  on  the  old  grey.  No  time 
to  fasten  up  safety  skirt.  Had  two  more  capital  gallops  (Maudie 
went  splendidly  on  ‘  Jimmy  ’),  and  then  a  very  happy  party 
returned  to  Didcot,  having  greatly  enjoyed  the  day.  A  rare 
good  lot  of  farmers  there  are  here.” 

“  We  had  a  good  day  on  November  the  14th,  and  got  into 
trouble  on  the  18th  from  Roustock  Cross  Roads,  when  we  ran 
over  the  Downs  to  Lord  Wantage’s  covert,  where  they  had  a  shoot 
next  day.  How  the  gamekeeper  did  swear  !  ” 

“  We  had  a  good  day,  too,  on  the  21st  from  Brightwell,  where 
we  enjoyed  a  warm  reception  from  Mr  Saunders  and  Miss  Dalzell 
of  St  Alban’s  Priory  ;  followed  us  on  wheels.” 

From  Crowmarsh  the  Bentley  Harriers  had  another  very 
good  day,  when  there  was  a  very  hard-riding  field  out.  A 
young  Mr  Fraser  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal,  and  wanted 
to  show  “  The  Squire  ”  so,  but  he  really  did  not  understand 
when  to  apply  it.  “  The  Squire  ”  rated  him,  and  then  he 
apologised  and  took  it  very  well.  He  afterwards  rode  home 
with  her  and  the  hounds.  I  remember  it  was  a  very  wet 
night,  and  after  hunting,  my  mother  went  out  to  dinner 
with  Miss  Dalzell  at  Wallingford,  a  seven-mile  drive,  after 
which  she  caught  a  chill.  As  she  expressed  it  :  “No  more 
night  work  for  me  after  hunting.” 

Another  good  day’s  hunting  was  from  Mr  Hatt’s,  near 
Wallingford,  on  22nd  December.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dubourg  and 
two  other  ex-H.M.’s  were  out.  Although  the  day  was  foggy  it 
did  not  interfere  with  sport,  and  our  visitors  seemed  charmed 
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with  the  pack.  We  killed  our  hare,  and  “  The  Squire  ”  gave 
Mrs  Dubourg  a  pad  and  sent  it  to  be  mounted  for  her. 

We  enjoyed  many  interesting  and  happy  events  in  old 
Berkshire  apart  from  our  harrier  days.  The  vicar  at  Didcot, 
whose  name  escapes  my  memory,  was  a  sympathetic  lover 
of  the  chase,  and  although  he  did  not  ride,  he  would  follow 
hounds  all  day  on  foot.  One  morning  he  came  into  the 
Junction  Hotel,  breathlessly  excited,  to  say  the  buckhounds 
met  that  morning  within  easy  driving  distance,  and  would 
we  go  to  the  meet  with  him.  “  The  Squire  ”  hurried  us  all  off 
to  get  ready,  and  we  enjoyed  the  day  immensely,  seeing 
"  hunting  the  carted  deer  ”  for  the  first  time.  We  watched 
the  hind  enlarged,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  hunting, 
although  on  wheels.  This  gave  “  The  Squire  ”  a  desire  to 
hunt  the  carted  deer  with  the  Bentley  Harriers,  which  she 
did  in  Worcestershire  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be  recorded  in 
due  course.  Shortly  after  this  Squire  Harcourt  called  at 
the  Junction  Hotel  to  see  the  harriers,  and  when  “  The 
Squire  ”  told  him  of  her  intention  he  offered  to  give  her 
some  deer  from  Newnham  if  she  would  arrange  to  come 
and  catch  them,  as  he  also  wanted  two  for  Mr  Assheton 
Smith.  “  The  Squire  ”  readily  volunteered,  as  West,  her 
huntsman,  had  had  experience  with  deer  nets  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  at  Badminton.  So  one  fine  morning  in  January 
we  all  started  off  for  Newnham  Courtney,  some  driving,  others 
riding,  and  “  The  Squire,”  West,  Leslie,  and  myself  leading 
the  way  in  the  dogcart.  We  two  children  sat  behind,  and 
smuggled  a  terrier  with  us  which  we  had  been  told  to  leave 
at  home.  The  day’s  adventure  proved  rather  a  failure,  and 
is  best  described  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunting  Diary  : — 

“  January  6th,  deer  catching.  By  request  of  Squire  Harcourt 
we  went  to  catch  deer,  two  for  ourselves  and  two  for  Mr  Assheton 
Smith.  W.  West  (K.H.),  Mr  Pullen,  G.  Clark,  and  J.  Storrar 
and  myself  were  mounted.  We  supplied  nets,  &c.  We  all  did 
our  best,  but  unfortunately  the  first  deer  got  hung  up  in  a  wire 
fence  and  broke  its  neck.  Mr  Pullen  and  I  were  not  very  good 
whips  to  poor  West,  who  had  endeavoured  without  success  to 
show  us  what  to  do.  Squire  Harcourt  got  in  a  rage  about  the 
deer  being  killed,  and  told  West  to  clear  out.  It  was  his  fault 
we  did  not  do  better  owing  to  ladies  from  the  house  with  red 
parasols  standing  so  near  the  nets.  Just  when  we  were  being  so 
scolded,  word  came  that  George  and  Storrar  had  got  a  deer  in 
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the  other  net,  so  we  all  went  there,  Squire  Harcourt  leading  the 
way  across  the  park.  Now  that  success  was  at  last  ours  he  quite 
calmed  down,  and  said  he  was  sorry,  adding  that  he  would  now 
enjoy  some  venison  (referring  to  the  one  with  the  broken  neck).” 

Leslie  and  I,  being  too  young  to  have  any  responsibility 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  saw  all  the  fun,  and  got  none 
of  the  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  we  came  in  for  much 
kindness,  for  our  host  was  evidently  very  fond  of  young 
people.  After  “  The  Squire  ”  and  the  hunt  staff  departed 
we  were  to  return  with  Mr  Pullen,  but  not  before  Squire 
Harcourt  had  done  his  best  to  make  us  stay  on  for  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  that  night.  We  did  not,  of  course,  accept  the 
invitation,  and  so  were  given  presents  instead  ere  we  de¬ 
parted.  I  remember  we  felt  a  little  disloyal  as  we  accepted 
them,  for  we  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  disappointment 
our  mother  had  felt  during  the  day.  However,  as  Leslie 
said,  “  It  would  only  have  caused  more  arguments  if  we 
had  refused,  and  perhaps  the  old  man  was  being  kind  to 
us  because  he  was  sorry.”  The  captured  deer  was  put  in 
a  crate,  and  we  saw  it  depart  for  Bentley  from  the  station. 

“  The  Squire  ”  hunted  a  good  deal  with  other  packs  when 
she  was  at  Didcot.  Several  times  she  went  to  meets  of  the 
Old  Berkshire  in  their  vale  country,  where  she  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  Mr  Swindell,  who  was  Master  from 
1894-1898.  One  day  when  boxing  the  horses  to  one  of  these 
meets  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  the  shunting,  and 
consequently  we  were  late,  and  quite  expected  that  hounds 
would  have  moved  off  ;  but  Mr  Swindell  was  courteously 
waiting  till  “  The  Squire  ”  arrived,  and  I  remember  seeing 
her  join  him  as  he  stood  amongst  his  hounds  and  then  hack 
on  beside  him  to  the  first  draw.  Mr  Morrell  was  hunting 
in  Berkshire  then.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
and  a  late  Master  of  the  Worcestershire.1  Certainly  every¬ 
body  gave  the  Mistress  of  the  Bentley  Harriers  a  very 
charming  welcome,  whichever  pack  she  might  choose  to 
hunt  with.  Lady  Craven  sent  an  invitation  to  her  to  stay 
and  hunt  in  her  country,  and  particularly  requested  that 
"  The  Squire  ”  would  wear  her  scarlet  coat.  This  kind 

1  Mr  C.  Morrell  was  Master  of  the  Worcestershire,  1876-79.  Previously 
he  had  been  Master  of  the  Ledbury,  1871-76.  He  also  had  a  pack  of 
harriers  after  his  Worcestershire  Mastership,  and  in  1884  became  Master 
of  the  South  Oxfordshire  Foxhounds,  remaining-  as  such  till  1887. 
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invitation  was,  of  course,  accepted,  and  she  had  a  great 
day’s  sport  in  the  Craven  country,  jumping  the  famous 
Rosy  Brook,  into  which  her  whipper-in,  George  Clark,  riding 
as  her  pilot,  had  disappeared. 

While  the  Bentley  Harriers  were  at  Didcot  "  The  Squire  ” 
gave  many  happy  dinner-parties,  and  very  sporting  gather¬ 
ings  they  were,  for  her  charm  as  a  hostess  can  never  be  sur¬ 
passed.  She  also  dined  out  very  often,  but  this  was  not 
usually  her  rule  after  hunting,  after  losing  two  days’  hunting 
from  the  chill  she  caught  when  going  to  Miss  Dalzell  at 
Wallingford.  Miss  Dalzell,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  delightful 
old  lady,  and  her  friendship  was  a  link  with  the  Linlithgow 
and  Stirlingshire  days,  for  her  family  live  at  the  Binns,  near 
Linlithgow.  Amongst  her  fine  collection  of  sporting  prints 
at  St  Alban’s  Priory  was  the  “  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
Meet  at  Barnton.”  I  remember  how  delighted  “  The  Squire  ” 
was  when  she  saw  this  well-known  picture  and  many  others 
of  northern  interest,  including  one  of  Mr  Ramsay  of  Barnton, 
famous  in  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  and  on  the  Turf. 

“  The  Squire  ”  left  Berkshire  about  the  end  of  January 
after  inviting  several  Berkshire  friends  to  come  and  see  her 
at  Bentley.  Amongst  them  was  Miss  Dalzell,  who  came 
for  the  Puppy  Show  week  the  following  April.  This  was 
always  a  great  week  at  Bentley,  and  was  arranged  near  the 
time  of  the  Worcestershire  Point-to-Point.  Miss  Dalzell, 
having  so  enjoyed  the  Puppy  Show  and  other  sporting 
festivities,  was  game  to  take  everything  as  it  came,  and  so 
insisted  upon  going  to  Crowle  for  the  races,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  “  The  Squire  ”  remained  at  home  herself  and  her 
warning  that  she  might  not  enjoy  such  crowds.  However, 
nothing  daunted,  the  old  lady  seated  herself  in  the  bus 
four-in-hand  with  all  the  young  people  (which  included  many 
of  Hugh’s  friends  from  Cambridge),  and  off  they  went  in 
the  best  of  spirits  with  their  jokes  and  view-halloas  as 
they  blew  the  horn  at  intervals  along  those  ten  miles  from 
Bentley  to  Crowle — the  finest  point-to-point  course  in 
England.  When  it  came  to  walking  round  the  course  Miss 
Dalzell  preferred  to  remain  sitting  inside  the  bus.  Lunch 
was  being  prepared  in  front  of  it,  and  no  one  was  near  the 
doorway  to  observe  old  “  Squash,”  the  Christy  minstrel,  as 
he  peeped  in  at  the  window  of  the  bus  and  saw  a  chance  of 
fine  sport  for  himself  with  the  old  lady.  Placing  his  tiny 
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hat  a  little  more  sideways  upon  his  head  and  toying  with 
his  banjo,  “  Squash  ”  put  his  large  red  face  against  the 
window  opposite  where  she  was  sitting.  He  then  opened 
it  and  posed  himself  as  a  portrait  in  a  frame  !  Then,  with 
his  amusing  flirtish  smile,  asked  if  he  might  sing  her  a  little 
ditty.  With  a  wave  of  her  hand  and  looking  away  from 
her  intruder,  the  poor  lady  attempted  to  send  him  off,  but 
this  only  increased  his  ardour,  and  set  him  talking  more 
sweet  rubbish  as  he  leant  forward  through  the  window 
towards  her.  Then  as  she  gazed  at  him,  now  thoroughly 
“  rattled,”  “  Squash  ”  again  asked  permission  “  to  sing  his 
ditty,”  the  title  of  which  he  told  her  was  “  Father’s  pants 
will  soon  fit  Willie  !  ”  Disgusted  and  alarmed,  poor  Miss 
Dalzell  put  up  both  hands  to  screen  his  face  from  her  startled 
eyes.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  forced  courage,  she  grimly 
ordered  him  off,  but  again  with  no  effect.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  also  sung  “  He  kissed  her  on  the  kisser  once  or  twice,” 
that  a  scream  from  within  the  bus  brought  the  butler  from 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  salmon  mayonaise. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  we  all  returned  from  walking  round 
the  course.  Although  upset,  the  poor  lady  enjoyed  her 
lunch,  and  no  one  could  despise  her  reasons  for  alarm  nor 
yet  be  angry  with  her  offender,  to  whom  we  gave  his  usual 
refresher,  though  at  a  distance. 

In  1898  a  special  train  again  conveyed  the  Bentley  Harriers 
and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  hunting  establishment  to  Berkshire. 
This  time  our  hunting  quarters  were  changed  to  Sutton 
Courtney.  Although  we  had  all  been  very  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  Junction  Hotel  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
it  had  been  decided  this  time  to  rent  a  little  house  called 
“  The  Croft  ”  in  Sutton  Courtney  village,  which  belonged 
to  Mrs  Theobald 1  of  The  Abbey — in  fact,  “  The  Croft  ”  was 
the  little  dower-house.  Mrs  Theobald  was  a  most  charming 
old  lady,  and  a  great  friend  of  “  The  Squire’s.”  I  remember 
thinking  that  Queen  Victoria  and  Mrs  Theobald  must  be  very 
like  one  another  according  to  the  one  I  knew  and  the  pictures 
of  the  other  I  had  seen.  Our  Queen  of  Queens  had  at  that 
time  just  celebrated  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  England  was 
indeed  a  happy  and  loyal  land  to  live  in. 

Having  arrived  at  Didcot  Junction  as  before,  and  after 

1  Widow  of  Mr  Theobald  Theobald,  who  was  Master  of  the  Craven, 
1858-62. 
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the  horses  and  hounds  had  been  unboxed,  “  The  Squire  ” 
and  I  drove  off  in  her  little  pony -trap,  with  “  Garland  ” 
between  the  shafts,  to  Sutton  Courtney.  We  called  on  Mr 
Pullen  at  Appleford  on  the  way,  and  I  remember  her  remark 
afterwards  as  we  drove  along — to  the  sound  of  “  Garland’s  ” 
little  feet  pattering  merrily  midst  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
on  her  collar — that  we  were  now  going  to  be  crofters. 

The  Croft  was  a  charming  little  house,  usually  occupied 
by  Mrs  Theobald’s  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who  at  the  time 
were  abroad.  The  windows  in  the  drawing-room  and  dining¬ 
room  were  unusual  and  very  attractive,  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  being  one  large  pane  of  glass  without  divisions, 
and  so  gave  the  idea  when  entering  the  room  that  they 
were  open  to  the  very  pretty  flower-garden  beyond.  We 
felt  exceedingly  happy  in  our  new  hunting  quarters,  but  our 
peace  was  momentarily  disturbed  e’er  our  hats  were  off  by 
“  Foxey,”  “  The  Squire’s  ”  favourite  dog  (who  did  not 
understand  such  windows),  making  a  flying  leap  into  the 
garden,  accompanied  by  broken  glass  in  every  direction, 
and  “  Foxey  ”  himself  scared  to  death,  but  fortunately 
undamaged.  Therefore,  our  first  meal  in  the  little  dining¬ 
room  was  partaken  with  a  newspaper  doing  its  best  to 
keep  the  very  cold  draught  out.  On  going  to  the  Abbey 
to  confess  “  Foxey ’s  ”  sins,  Mrs  Theobald  good-naturedly 
said  it  must  be  lucky.  It  certainly  must  have  been,  for 
we  never  had  a  happier  or  more  successful  season  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Our  kind  hostess  at  The  Abbey  gave  over  her  stables 
to  “  The  Squire,”  while  those  at  The  Croft,  together  with 
the  coach-houses,  were  converted  into  kennels.  All  this 
was  done  for  the  love  of  the  lady,  and  on  one  condition 
only,  that  she  (“  The  Squire  ”)  must  come  up  after  each 
day’s  hunting  and  tell  her  news.  This  was  a  very  pleasant 
wish  to  gratify,  and  on  our  return  from  hunting,  my  mother 
and  myself  would  slip  into  our  kennel  coats  and  up  the 
drive  to  relate  our  doings,  The  Croft  being  only  a  stone’s- 
throw  from  The  Abbey  itself.  Over  a  fireside  at  The  Abbey 
a  ready  audience  (sometimes  quite  a  large  family  circle) 
heard  “  The  Squire  ”  relate,  with  her  usual  charm  and  sense 
of  humour,  the  doings  of  these  days. 

And  then  it  was  farewell  to  Berkshire. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HUNTING  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST — THE  BENTLEY  HARRIERS — 
THE  WILLENHALL  COUNTRY  —  THE  WORCESTERSHIRE 
HOUNDS — BENTLEY  HARRIERS  VISITORS’  BOOK. 

In  the  springs  of  1897-98-99  “  The  Squire  ”  went  to  the 
New  Forest  to  finish  the  season’s  hunting.  The  first  year 
Leslie  and  I  went  with  her.  A  horse-box  was  filled  with 
two  hunters,  a  pony,  and  two  grooms  from  Bentley.  Any 
other  mounts  required  we  were  to  hire  from  “  Mine  Host 
of  the  Inn,”  for  we  were  to  stay  at  the  Stoney  Cross  Hotel 
out  on  the  moor  near  Rufus’  Stone.  How  much  we  enjoyed 
the  journey  down,  hunting  from  the  train  all  the  way,  and 
we  two  youngsters  worrying  “  The  Squire  ”  with  questions 
about  the  fences,  and  “  if  her  big  grey  could  jump  this  or 
that  ?  ”  And  oh  !  the  anticipations  and  the  excitement 
at  the  thought  of  hunting  the  real  wild  stag  and  seeing  one  ! 
And  how  we  did  enjoy  that  “  gallop  from  the  train.” 

“  As  we  leave  our  country  station  there’s  a  halloa 
(If  it’s  but  the  engine  whistle,  never  mind  !) 

By  the  window  I  am  sitting,  and  I  follow 
Where  the  horn  of  Fancy  tells  me  of  a  find. 

Through  the  rattle  of  our  going  comes  the  chorus, 

’Tis  a  south  wind  and  a  proper  scenting  day, 

There’s  a  topping  piece  of  country  spread  before  us, 

And  I’ll  jump  it  all  in  fancy  on  the  grey. 

How  he  dances  as  I  edge  him  through  the  others  ; 

He  is  fond  of  this  finessing  for  a  start, 

Just  a  little  bit  more  eager  than  his  brothers 
By  a  beat,  or  maybe  two  beats,  of  his  heart  !  ” 

— W.  O. 

As  we  drove  from  Lyndhurst  that  night  it  was  getting 
dark,  but  we  stopped  at  the  foxhound  kennels  as  we  passed 
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to  inquire  about  the  hunting,  and  to  get  information  about 
the  country  generally.  “  The  Squire  ”  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Tovey,  the  huntsman  of  this  pack,  who  had 
heard  she  was  coming  to  hunt  in  the  Forest.  He  told  us 
his  own  news  and  also  of  the  deerhounds,  and  that  Allan, 
their  huntsman,  though  very  old,  was  a  wonderful  man  at 
his  job,  and  a  great  rider  across  the  Forest.  Both  Tovey 
and  his  wife  were  kindness  itself  to  us  children,  and  many 
a  kennel  tea  we  had — invited  or  uninvited — prepared  by  kind 
Mrs  Tovey,  for  we  seldom  passed  these  kennels,  either  riding 
or  on  bicycles,  without  calling. 

Tovey  sent  us  each  a  terrier  pup  after  we  got  home  to 
Bentley.  We  called  them  “  Jack  ”  and  “  Tovey.”  Poor 
Mrs  Tovey  was  rather  an  invalid,  though  always  cheery 
as  we  remember  her,  and  we  were  indeed  sad  to  hear  of  her 
death  not  many  months  later.  Her  loss  preyed  on  Tovey’s 
mind,  and  led  to  a  great  depression.  He  imagined  he  was 
getting  past  his  best  as  a  huntsman,  and  one  day  in  autumn 
he  disappeared,  and  was  found  weeks  after  in  the  Forest, 
having  poisoned  himself.  We  felt  we  had  lost  our  first 
friends  of  Forest  days,  and  the  following  year  the  kennels 
held  a  sad  memory,  shadowing  the  happy  ones  of  the  year 
before. 

The  deerhound  kennels  at  Northerwood  were  charming. 
Robert  Allan,  the  veteran  huntsman,  was  one  of  a  type 
associated  with  olden  days,  and  one  feels  proud  to  have 
seen  him  and  to  have  known  him  so  well.  Mr  Kelly  was 
Master,  and  a  very  kind  friend  he  was  to  “  The  Squire,” 
who  more  than  appreciated  all  he  did  to  make  her  visit  such 
a  pleasant  one,  for  he  loved  to  see  her  at  the  kennels,  where 
we,  too,  went  a  good  deal,  walking  out  with  the  pack  on 
non-hunting  days,  and  getting  to  know  every  hound’s  name. 

Sport  was  very  good,  and  we  had  some  great  hunts,  these 
pleasures  being  added  to  by  the  beautiful  music  of  the 
pack,  and  Allan’s  voice  and  deep-noted  horn.  Leslie  and 
I  wore  our  Bentley  Harrier  uniform,  and  to  the  stranger 
we  must  have  looked  like  two  little  boys  ;  but  the  fact 
leaked  out  that  one  of  us  was  a  girl.  For  some  reason  of 
my  own  I  wished  to  be  thought  Leslie’s  brother,  and  when 
the  late  Sir  Reginald  Graham,  after  careful  consideration, 
decided  I  must  be  the  lassie,  he  came  up  and  asked  me  the 
question,  “  Are  you  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  ?  ”  “  I’m 


Robert  Allan,  Huntsman,  New  Forest  Deerhounds.  1898. 


{From  the  Original  Painting  by  John  Emms. 


Robert  Allan  on  “Jester,”  with  Tufters,  “Moonstone”  and  “Hermit.” 
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just  Maudie,  aged  ten !  ”  was  my  reply.  At  the  moment  I 
just  hated  him,  and  Leslie  was  most  feeling  about  it.  He 
did  so  wish  he  had  been  asked  instead !  Captain  Godfrey 
Heseltine  (now  Major)  overheard  this  conversation,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  has  forgotten  it  either.  “  The  Squire  ”  was 
delighted  with  this  story  when  we  told  her ! 

Our  month  in  the  Forest  was  passing,  and  so  were  Leslie’s 
holidays,  and  although  we  had  had  many  good  hunts,  we 
missed  the  kill  on  every  occasion,  for  hounds  ran  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  like  to  get  the  horses 
home  in  good  time,  for  we  had  many  long  hacks  back  to 
Stoney  Cross.  Several  times  when  we  had  so  missed  a  kill, 
Allan  used  to  say  we  would  never  come  back  to  the  Forest 
if  we  were  not  blooded  on  our  first  visit.  When  time  was 
getting  very  short,  and  there  were  only  two  days  of  hunting 
left,  we  had  a  great  run  over  to  Ringwood.  It  must  have 
been  about  3  o’clock,  when  there  was  a  longish  check,  and 
Leslie  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “  Look  out !  Mother’s 
thinking  of  going  home  !  ”  We  spied  her  and  her  second 
horseman  looking  for  us,  so  we  sneaked  out  of  sight.  Thank 
goodness,  hounds  picked  up  the  line,  and  with  a  burst  of 
music  ran  on  at  a  great  pace,  and  within  half  an  hour  had 
pulled  down  their  stag  !  Oh,  the  excitement !  We  felt  it 
a  reward  for  our  bit  of  devilment,  and  gloried  in  being  “  on 
our  own.”  Allan  seemed  equally  delighted  to  see  us  in  at 
the  death  at  last.  We  had  dismounted  and  were  letting 
our  ponies  graze,  when  he  beckoned  us  to  come  and  look 
at  the  dead  stag  after  the  “  gralloching  ”  was  over,  and 
hounds  had  had  their  worry.  Stooping  down  we  gazed  into 
the  rib  cavity,  where  Allan’s  hand  was  busy.  Suddenly, 
each  in  turn,  we  seemed  to  be  having  our  faces  washed — 
not  merely  blooded  !  There  was  to  be  no  mistake  about 
our  coming  back  again  !  How  proud  we  were,  we  two, 
joyfully  hacking  home  through  villages  and  past  holiday¬ 
makers,  feeling  so  superior  now  that  our  wish  had  been 
granted.  Altogether  the  truants  felt  full  of  bravery  on 
reaching  Stoney  Cross,  especially  as  we  had  squared  old 
Allan  into  taking  our  part  should  there  be  a  scolding  in 
store.  But  when  “  The  Squire  ”  met  us  she  exclaimed, 
“You  little  chips  of  the  old  block  !  ”  referring  to  1865  and 
her  own  truant  days.1  That  was  just  like  her,  to  share  our 

1  See  first  chapter. 
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pleasure,  though  she  was  glad  she  did  not  see  the  kill  herself, 
for  she  never  liked  it,  fond  of  hunting  as  she  was.  She 
enjoyed  hearing  the  whole  story,  and  the  ponies  were 
none  the  worse,  and  we  were  all  the  better,  for  on  the  re¬ 
maining  two  days’  hunting  of  Leslie’s  holidays  we  were 
allowed  to  stay  till  hounds  went  home. 

To  Leslie  and  me  our  bicycles  were  a  great  joy.  We 
used  to  tear  about  the  Forest  roads — those  lovely  red  roads 
running  across  moor  or  through  woodlands.  Southampton, 
eleven  miles  distant,  held  great  attractions,  the  greatest  of 
all  being  a  tiny  shop  near  the  docks  where  we  could  buy 
white  mice.  We  bought  many — they  were  gd.  each  !  And 
one  particular  piebald  one,  through  Leslie’s  persuasive  powers 
with  the  dealer-man,  we  “  wangled  ”  for  6d.  !  We  bought 
cages,  and  the  mice  bumped  home  in  them  on  our  handle¬ 
bars. 

When  we  left  the  Forest  to  return  to  Bentley  we  bicycled 
to  Romsey  Station,  with  two  terriers  (“  Norah  ”  and 
“  Fruchie  ”)  running  alongside  us,  and  the  white  mice  in 
large  cardboard  boxes  on  the  handle-bars.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason  Leslie  and  I  had  a  passion  for  defrauding 
the  railway  company  by  not  taking  dog  tickets.  Both 
terriers  were  trained  accomplices,  and  would  immediately 
dart  under  the  seat  on  entering  any  railway  carriage  until 
danger  was  past.  Unfortunately,  probably  owing  to  the 
heat  after  following  a  bicycle,  and  the  lack  of  air  under  the 
seats,  “  Norah  ”  miscalculated  the  time,  and  a  little  head 
poked  up  from  under  the  seat  just  as  the  ticket-man  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  carriage  door  ! 

“  The  Squire,”  very  much  embarrassed,  was  paying  the 
amount  and  receiving  the  chit,  when  I  got  a  wink  from 
Leslie,  and  a  point  at  the  cardboard  box  on  my  knee. 
Promptly  I  loosed  the  mice  in  all  directions  over  the  seats, 
while  Leslie,  producing  the  money  which  had  been  given 
us  for  the  dog  tickets,  with  the  air  of  Croesus,  politely  re¬ 
quested  the  ticket-man  to  oblige  us  with  tickets  for  each 
mouse !  The  official  fled  up  the  corridor,  and  Leslie’s 
humorous  face  made  us  all  burst  out  laughing. 

The  next  time  I  was  to  see  Southampton  after  these 
youthful  days  were  over  was  in  February  1915.  Anxious 
duties  took  us  there  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  For 
old  memories’  sake  my  first  thought  was  to  try  to  find 
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the  little  old  mouse  shop,  which  to  my  delight  was  still  there. 
Eighteen  years  had  passed,  and  Leslie  was  then  in  Egypt. 
He  was  so  pleased  when  I  wrote  and  told  him.  The  follow¬ 
ing  April  he  was  killed.  But  I  am  over-running  time. 

It  was  in  this  season  (1897)  that  all  the  West  Carberry 
Hounds  in  Ireland  had  to  be  destroyed  owing  to  madness. 
Hearing  of  this,  my  mother  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  at 
once  wrote  and  offered  some  hounds.  To  this  Miss  02. 
Somerville  refers  in  ‘Wheel-Tracks’  (p.  130).  That  charming 
writer  says :  “  One  of  the  very  first  and  warmest  of  letters 
of  sympathy  came  from  Mrs  Cheape,  ‘  The  Squire  ’  of  the 
Bentley  Harriers,  promising  two  couple  of  her  famous  pack.” 

We  went  to  the  Forest  the  next  spring  (1898),  though 
Leslie,  being  at  school  in  Germany,  was  unable  to  come. 
Our  old  friend  Robert  Allan  was  retiring  from  being  hunts¬ 
man,  and  had  taken  a  picturesque  farmhouse  called  Angels 
Farm,  only  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  kennels  at  North- 
wood.  It  was  a  charming  house,  where  he  and  Mrs  Allan, 
his  most  devoted  partner,  were  looking  forward  to  rest 
and  contentment ;  but  Allan  was  after  all  to  end  his  days 
at  the  kennels,  for  he  died  about  a  month  before  the  spring 
hunting  finished.1  His  widow  in  her  distress  wrote  to  “  The 
Squire,”  who  helped  her,  as  she  loved  to  do  every  one,  by 
taking  over  the  farm  for  her,  so  that  she  had  a  home  to  go 
to.  We  went  ourselves  to  Angels  Farm  shortly  afterwards, 
the  horses  being  stabled  in  Lyndhurst.  It  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy  time  there,  with  dear  old  Mrs  Allan  looking 
after  us.  Her  son  Robert,  being  at  home  at  the  time,  acted 
as  footman,  and  was  afterwards  for  many  years  a  house 
servant  at  Bentley. 

Harry  White  got  the  post  of  huntsman,  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  West,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  K.H.  at  Bentley,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  knew  that  he  was  out  of  a  place  and 
could  come  to  his  duties  immediately.  He  got  on  splendidly 
in  the  Forest,  with  Mr  Kelly  still  Master,  and  showing 
capital  sport.  Every  morning  from  Angels  Farm  we  walked 
out  with  hounds,  leaving  our  kennel  coats  in  Mrs  White’s 
charge.  We  hacked  on  to  the  meet  with  them,  and  home 
again  each  hunting  day.  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  ride  with 

1  In  the  little  cemetery  not  far  from  Northerwood  (where  the  kennels 
used  to  be)  is  Allan’s  grave.  His  tombstone  bears  the  words  that  it  was 
erected  by  his  family  and  “The  Squire”  (Mrs  Cheape)  of  Bentley  Manor. 
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White,  and  I  enjoyed  the  company  of  George  Jones,  the 
whip,  in  the  rear.  He  and  I  became  great  friends.  (He 
went  to  Earl  Fitzwilham’s  Hounds  after.) 

There  were  many  notable  people  hunting  there  regu¬ 
larly  in  those  days.  Mr  John  Thursby  and  dear  old  Mr 
Lovell,  an  ex-Master,  and  his  daughters,  Frances  (Mrs  C.  K. 
Francis,  wife  of  the  London  Magistrate — said  by  her  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to  have  the  best  whipper-in’s  voice 
in  England),  her  sister  Maudie  Lovell,  and  Helen  (now 
dead),  who  all  rode  so  beautifully  and  used  to  whip-in  to 
their  father,  were  out  every  day  hounds  met.  I  so  well 
remember  Mr  and  Mrs  Miles  (“  Dragon  ”),  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  themselves  to  “  The  Squire  ”  on  her  first  appearance. 
On  another  occasion  she  met  old  friends  in  the  persons  of  Mr 
Archie  M'Lean,  The  M'Lean  of  Penny  Cross,  Isle  of  Mull,  and 
his  daughter  Julia,  also  Robert  Blathwayt,  Captain  Talbot 
and  his  daughter,  Gwen  Johnstone,  Sheila  West  (Duchess 
of  Westminster),  Gerald  Lascelles  (Deputy  Surveyor,  a  very 
great  sportsman),  Ernest  Wingrove  (Hon.  Sec.,  N.F.H.), 
Henry  Martin  Powell  and  his  brother  Jack  (late  Master  of 
Meath),  Colonel  Martin  Powell  (father  of  these),  C.  Dallas, 
F.  A.  Bradbourne  (ex-M.F.H.,  N.F.H.),  Sir  R.  Graham, 
Captain  T.  Timson  and  his  wife  (Edith  Glyn  that  was), 
Stanley  Pearce,  Old  Lord  Howth,  Matchem,  the  N.F.  poet 
(At  Bramble  Hill  there  lived  a  Bard — his  hat  is  flat — his 
name  is  Matchem  ;  he  reels  off  verses  by  the  yard — I  can’t 
think  how  his  brain  can  hatch  ’em).  Colonel  R.  Charteris, 
Old  Esdale  of  Barley,  John  Miller  of  Bisterne,  John,  Lord 
Montague  of  Beaulieu,  Keppel  Pulteney.  Captain  Godfrey 
Heseltine,  his  brother  and  sisters,  were  hunting  as  before. 
My  feelings  towards  them  had  by  then  ripened  to  those  of 
great  regard,  and  I  appreciated  their  kindness  to  one  so 
young.  Mr  Jack  Powell  was  then  Master  of  the  Foxhounds, 
and  I  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  New  Forest 
poem : — 

“  There  are  ladies  galore,  always  well  to  the  fore, 

A  goodly  and  gracious  procession  ; 

But  bolder  than  I  need  the  man  be  who’d  try 
To  mention  them  all  in  succession. 

Always  right  in  the  front,  at  the  top  of  the  hunt, 

Jack  Powell  ‘  to  go  ’  is  a  oner  ; 

Thro’  the  fastest  of  runs,  he  is  going  great  guns, 

And  no  marvel,  for  he  is  a  gunner. 


Captain  Godfrey  Heseltine  and  Mr  Christopher  Heseltine  with  the 
Walhampton  Basset  Hounds.  1898. 


“  Lady  Heseltine.”  Bentley,  1898. 
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And  another  brave  man,  always  well  in  the  van, 

So  slim,  and  so  smart,  and  clean-shaven, 

‘  Heseltine’  you  will  note,  in  an  up-to-date  coat, 

And,  by  Jove,  he’s  no  funker  or  craven  ! 

Brother  Chris  by  his  side,  always  ready  to  ride, 

No  one  fonder  than  he  of  a  flutter, 

Thro’  the  heaviest  place,  with  a  grin  on  his  face, 

He  goes  as  a  knife  through  the  butter. 

Splashing  round  like  a  frog,  there  is  hope  in  a  bog, 

Big  and  black  more  or  less  as  it  chances, 

For  sometimes,  we  know,  he  can’t  choose  but  go 
Wherever  his  wayward  horse  fancies.” 

“  The  Squire  ”  and  I  spent  a  great  day  at  Walhampton. 
Captain  Heseltine  had  schemed  to  give  us  a  hunt  with 
his  Basset  hounds,  many  of  which  he  had  bought  from 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  pack  of  Bassets  from  Bentley  when  she 
sold  them.  We  were  to  hunt  a  hare  if  the  keeper  could 
get  a  “  bagged  ”  one.  “  The  Squire  ”  took  her  habit  to 
change  into,  on  the  principle  of  “  first  catch  your  hare.” 
She  was  right,  as  the  hare  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  hunt  was  off.  I  had  gone  ready  for  hunting,  “  boots 
and  spurs  and  all,”  with  childlike  faith  that  we  should 
hunt.  I  felt  shy  in  my  riding  kit,  when  hopes  were  not 
to  be  realised.  Captain  Heseltine  soon  relieved  my  feel¬ 
ings,  however,  for  he  took  me  to  the  stables,  and,  pointing 
to  some  dozen  or  more  beautiful  polo  ponies,  said,  “  You 
can  have  a  ride  on  any  one  you  choose  !  ”  How  delighted 
“  The  Squire  ”  was,  and  how  I  pondered  over  my  choice, 
as  I  walked  up  and  down  admiring  them  all.  My  final 
selection  was  a  grey  mare,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  polo 
field,  where  he  gave  me  my  earliest  ideas  of  the  game, 
“  The  Squire  ”  watching  us.  Had  Leslie  been  there  it  might 
have  been  his  first  appearance  also.  He  rode  me  off,  and  I 
in  turn  was  told  how  to  do  the  same  to  him.  It  was  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day,  and  I  did  long  to  keep  that  grey  pony. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  polo  season  several  of 
the  Walhampton  ponies  went  up  for  sale  at  Tattersall’s. 
Captain  Heseltine  wrote  to  tell  my  mother  that  the  grey 
mare  was  amongst  them.  Off  went  Harding  (the  Bentley 
stud -groom)  to  London,  and  returned  with  my  mount. 
She  was  a  beautiful  hunter,  and  carried  Leslie  and  I  for 
many  seasons.  I  forget  her  Walhampton  name,  but  she 
became  Lady  Heseltine  at  Bentley. 

We  also  had  great  days  badger-digging  in  the  Forest 
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that  year,  one  day  in  particular,  when  the  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Pierrepont  (afterwards  Lord  Manvers)  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Miles 
came  with  us.  We  bumped  along  in  old  Forest  carts  for 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  pine  woods,  the  beauty  and  scent 
of  which  are  so  wonderful.  Sport  was  good — two  kills, — 
and  how  well  the  little  terriers  did  work  ! 

John  Emms,  the  famous  artist,  who  lived  at  Lyndhurst, 
became  a  great  friend  of  “  The  Squire,”  and  I  may  say  a 
very  kind  friend  to  me.  We  spent  much  time  in  his  studio, 
and  it  was  a  sure  find  if  I  was  missing  !  Having  a  great 
inborn  love  for  painting  by  his  kind  encouragement,  it  all 
became  a  very  great  interest  to  us,  and  many  a  lesson  he 
gave  to  me  personally.  I  marvelled  at  his  quick  work,  and 
said  so  one  day  when  another  well-known  artist  happened 
to  be  present.  “  Ah  !  ”  he  said,  "  John  Emms  can  paint 
a  picture  while  others  are  preparing  to  do  it !  ” 

Emms  painted  a  picture  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  favourite 
horse,  “  Hunter.”  I  think  I  watched  every  touch  he  gave 
the  canvas,  and  I  also  took  his  photograph  while  he  worked 
at  it.  At  this  time  he  was  just  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  picture  for  the  Academy  that  year.  It  was  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Mr  John  Watson — an  enormous  canvas  showing 
the  famous  M.F.H.  standing  amidst  several  couple  of  favourite 
hounds,  upon  a  bank  where  they  had  run  to  ground.  It  is 
a  well-known  picture  now,  and  I  remember  how  proud  we 
felt  to  have  had  many  a  first  view  of  it  on  our  visits  to  his 
studio.  He  was  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  Ireland  just  then, 
and  would  return  with  canvases  roughly  sketched  in,  to 
make  faultless  perfections  of  them  with  only  a  few  notes 
to  go  by.  He  studied  a  great  deal  at  the  deerhound  kennels, 
and  some  of  his  stag-hunting  pictures,  executed  on  a  long 
canvas,  were  indeed  masterpieces  of  the  chase. 

Our  happy  time  at  Angels  Farm  ended  with  a  day  after 
the  red  deer,  when  we  had  a  great  run,  but  did  not  kill. 
Ere  leaving,  “  The  Squire  ”  arranged  new  plans  for  dear 
old  Mrs  Allan.  She  was  to  have  a  cottage  on  the  Bentley 
estate,  her  daughter  was  to  come  to  us  as  lady’s-maid,  and 
her  son  returned  with  us  that  spring  to  continue  his  duties 
as  footman. 

In  1899  we  returned  again  to  the  Forest,  and  this  time 
stayed  at  the  Crown  Hotel  in  Lyndhurst.  Comfortable  as 
this  was,  it  did  not  appeal  to  us  as  our  other  two  “  homes  ” 
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had  done,  but  nevertheless  the  hunting  was  good,  and  we 
had  the  same  interests  in  the  kennels. 

“  The  Squire  ”  was  very  anxious  to  purchase  some  red 
deer  to  take  back  to  Bentley  to  hunt  as  carted  deer,  the 
fallow  deer  having  proved  unsatisfactory.  One  day  out 
hunting  in  the  Forest  she  met  a  member  of  the  field  who 
knew  Savemake,  and  that  there  were  red  deer  in  the  paddocks 
which  could  be  purchased.  He  strongly  recommended  her 
to  buy  hinds,  and  not  stags,  as  they  ran  straighter,  were 
easier  to  retake,  and  there  was  no  trouble  about  sawing  off 
their  horns,  and  offered  to  go  with  her.  We  had  a  most 
interesting  day,  “  The  Squire  ”  buying  four  hindsf  Every¬ 
thing  was  made  easy  for  us,  Allan’s  other  son  Charlie  being 
whipper-in  to  the  Savernake  Staghounds.  These  hinds  gave 
us  great  sport  at  Bentley.  Only  one  ever  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  all  the  seasons  they  were  hunted,  and  she  was  killed 
by  a  train.  Eventually,  when  no  longer  required  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  they  were  sent  up  to  Mull,  and  turned  out  on  the 
Tiroran  Hill  to  run  wild  and  free.  They  certainly  travelled  ! 

Old  Jack  West,  who  was  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pensioner  at 
Bentley,  came  down  to  the  Forest  for  a  week’s  holiday  and 
treat.  Rooms  were  taken  for  him  on  the  outskirts  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  he  came  up  to  the  Crown  to  meals.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  to  the  concern  of  the  other  servants,  he  did  not  turn 
up  to  breakfast.  When  eleven  o’clock  came,  “  The  Squire  ” 
thought  some  one  had  better  call  at  his  lodgings.  This  was 
done,  and  poor  West  was  found  vigorously  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  house,  which  was  locked  and  barred  all  round  !  It 
turned  out  that  the  man  and  woman  who  kept  it  had  early 
that  morning  been  arrested  for  bigamy  and  removed  by  the 
police.  West  had  not  been  called,  and  no  one  knew  he  was 
there.  In  spite  of  having  no  breakfast,  with  a  huntsman’s 
sense  of  humour  he  made  a  most  amusing  story  out  of  it  ; 
and  it  tickled  all  our  fancies,  for  it  was  certainly  an  unusual 
experience  ! 

The  Forest,  of  course,  is  Crown  property,  and  Mr  Lascelles, 
Deputy  Surveyor  for  the  Crown  lands,  lived  at  the  King’s 
House  in  Lyndhurst,  and  was  always  most  kind.  The  old- 
fashioned  sport  of  hawking  was  still  carried  on  there,  and  was 
a  source  of  intense  interest  to  us.  When  the  deerhounds  met 
at  the  King’s  House,  it  gave  quite  a  mediaeval  atmosphere, 
for  here  was  hawking  and  deer-hunting  continuing  as  it  had 
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done  through  the  centuries.  The  hunt  servants  looked  most 
picturesque  in  their  green  plush  uniforms,  each  wearing  a 
stirrup  leather  strapped  round  their  shoulder.  All  through 
our  hunting  in  the  Forest  “  The  Squire  ”  had  the  honour 
— in  which  I  shared — of  going  with  the  “  tufters.”  We 
were  the  only  ones  allowed  with  the  hunt  servants,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr  Kelly,  who  wished  “  The  Squire  ”  to  see 
how  it  was  done,  knowing  her  love  of  hound-work.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  to  us  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
There  was  no  long  wait  with  the  pack  at  the  covert  side,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  remainder  of  the  field,  who  had  to 
remain  there  until  the  whipper-in  brought  word  that  the 
“  warrantable  buck  ”  had  been  singled  out.  The  King’s 
men  (or  foresters)  then  led  up  the  pack,  and  the  leads  were 
taken  off.  It  always  seemed  strange  to  see  a  pack  of  hounds 
hunting  in  collars  ! 

In  1900  Will  West  (the  K.H.)  left  Bentley  and  retired 
from  hunt  service,  and  Tom  Carr,  senior,  took  his  place. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  was  then  huntsman  to  the  North 
Warwickshire,  a  situation  he  retained  for  eighteen  years. 
Old  Jack  West  vacated  his  cottage  at  Lower  Bentley,  and 
went  to  live  at  Fernhill  Heath  to  be  near  his  son  Charlie 
at  the  Worcestershire  Kennels.  Although  Jack  and  his 
good  wife  left  Bentley  they  were  still  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
pensioners,  and  remained  so  until  they  died.  The  follow¬ 
ing  obituary  appeared  in  ‘  Horse  and  Hound  ’  : — 

“  The  death  has  taken  place  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  of 
John  West  (better  known  as  ‘  Jack  ’  West),  at  his  residence, 
Fernhill  Heath,  near  Worcester,  where  he  had  lived  for  the  past 
ten  years  within  sight  of  the  Worcestershire  kennels  and  sound 
of  the  hounds.  Born  at  Leicester  in  the  year  1837,  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  racing  stables  at  Fy field  with  Alec  Taylor, 
riding  many  well-known  winners  in  their  trials,  amongst  them 
Teddington,  who  won  the  Derby  in  1851.  Leaving  there  in  1855, 
he  went  to  the  Old  Berkshire,  with  Mr  James  Morrell  as  Master, 
staying  one  season.  In  1856  he  went  to  the  Essex,  Mr  Henley 
Greaves  being  Master,  and  Jack  Treadwell  huntsman  ;  and  from 
there  to  Lord  Macclesfield’s,  Sherborne  Castle,  as  second  whipper- 
in,  for  one  season,  where  he  jumped  the  Thame  brook.  He  then 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  at  Badminton,  Tom  Clark  being 
huntsman,  remaining  there  nine  seasons,  and  leaving  in  1867 
to  go  as  huntsman  to  Lord  Kesteven  at  Little  Bytham.  Upon 
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the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  taking  over  the  Cottesmore  country. 
West  and  the  hounds  were  removed  to  Barleythorpe,  where  new 
kennels  had  been  built,  showing  excellent  sport  and  riding  fear¬ 
lessly.  He  jumped  the  Whissendine  brook  on  his  favourite  grey, 
‘  Seagull/  By  this  time  West  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
profession,  being  one  of  the  huntsmen  of  the  then  premier  packs 
of  the  Midlands — namely,  Gillard  at  the  Belvoir,  Firr  at  the 
Quorn,  Carter  at  the  Fitzwilham,  and  West  at  the  Cottesmore. 
Leaving  at  the  end  of  nine  seasons  he  had  a  rest  for  one,  but  the 
following  year  found  him  in  the  saddle  again  as  huntsman  to  the 
Vine  in  Hampshire,  giving  an  excellent  account  of  himself  for 
sport  in  the  big  woodlands,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  with  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  pack  at 
Bentley,  where  some  of  the  happiest  days  were  passed,  ‘  The 
Squire  ’  remaining  a  true  friend  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  West  was  the  recipient  of  many  presents  from  gentlemen 
of  the  various  Hunts,  which  he  treasured  to  the  last.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.” 

So  long  as  the  old  man  lived  "  The  Squire  ”  often  drove 
over  (sometimes  twice  a  week)  to  see  him,  or  a  carriage  and 
pair  would  be  sent  from  Bentley  to  bring  the  old  couple 
to  spend  a  week-end  at  The  Manor. 

I  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  his  son,  Will  West,  written 
several  years  ago,  from  which  an  impression  may  be  gathered 
as  to  what  service  at  Bentley  under  my  mother  meant.  I 
place  it  on  record  as  a  witness  to  the  reciprocal  interest  and 
affection  which  obtained  between  employer  and  employed 
in  the  merry  past.  In  these  days  there  seems  to  be  much 
less  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  servants  of  jealousy  for 
the  reputation  of  those  whom  they  serve,  of  pride  in  work 
well  and  honestly  done,  and  of  gratitude  for  sincere  and 
unostentatious  desire  that  they  should  be  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  The  letter  referred  to  runs  : — 

“  The  seven  seasons  I  was  with  ‘  The  Squire  ’  were  the  very 
best  and  happiest  of  my  life,  which  no  one  could  forget  who 
were  her  servants.  '  The  Squire  ’  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  do 
enough  to  make  every  one  happy  around  from  the  highest  servant 
to  the  kennel-boy  or  farm  lad.  Never  did  she  forget  their  woollen 
guernseys  at  Christmas,  besides  other  useful  presents.  The 
school  children,  too,  how  pleased  they  were  to  see  her  coming 
up  the  road  either  with  the  hounds,  or  driving  ‘  Garland  ’  with 
the  bells  on.  It  was  good  to  hear  them  cheer  us  when  we  came 
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back  from  Peterborough  after  winning  prizes.  I  shall  always 
remember  the  old  man  that  used  to  break  stones  close  to  the 
kennels,  who  told  me  he  wished  all  his  stones  had  to  be  broken 
there,  I  think  the  chef  missed  a  great  many  things  out  of  the 
larder,  as  it  was  '  The  Squire’s  ’  rule  to  take  him  something  to 
eat  and  drink  every  day  in  her  kennel-coat  pocket.  Should  there 
be  any  one  ill— man,  woman,  or  child, — and  she  knew  it,  she 
would  see  they  were  well  looked  after,  not  a  drop  of  soup  to-day 
and  then  forgotten,  but  whatever  was  wanted  until  they  were 
well,  and  coal  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  if  it  was  needed. 
So  who  can  forget  such  a  noble-hearted  mistress,  and  I  feel  sure 
all  those  who  served  under  her  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  I  have 
come  across  many  since  I  left  Bentley  who  knew  her,  and  one 
has  only  to  mention  her  name  to  hear  kindly  memories,  even 
down  in  Cornwall.  I  am  sure  every  farmer  was  pleased  to  see 
her  over  their  land,  not  forgetting  shepherds.  I  wonder  how 
many  pipes  and  tins  of  tobacco  she  gave  away  to  them  (which 
Tom  Wheeler,  her  second  horseman,  had  to  carry  out  hunting). 
I  was  talking  last  season  to  Harry  Goddard,  late  huntsman  of 
of  the  Ledbury,  who  says  he  shall  never  forget  his  visit  to  Bentley, 
also  Mr  Brown,  stud-groom  to  Sir  G.  Holford.  He  was  with  Sir 
W.  Jaffray  at  Skilts,  when  he  had  his  harriers.  He  lives  close 
here.  There  are  others  too  numerous  to  mention  who  all  speak 
the  same  of  her.  Mr  Kite,  a  horse-dealer  at  Cheltenham,  told 
me  he  learnt  more  from  her  about  side-saddles  and  ladies  riding 
than  ever  he  would  have  dreamt  of.  But  he  says  being  such  a 
fine  horsewoman  who  could  wonder  at  it,  and  I  am  sure  what 
she  did  not  know  about  hunting  a  hare  was  not  worth  learning.” 


Reverting  to  Tom  Carr,  senior  (who  followed  West  as 
Bentley  K.H.  in  1900),  he  had  in  years  gone  by  been  hunts¬ 
man  to  the  Worcestershire  and  other  well-known  packs. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Yorkshireman,  and  had  an  inborn  love 
of  a  Thoroughbred  horse  and  the  Turf.  His  wife,  a  particu¬ 
larly  handsome  woman,  was  a  sister  of  Mrs  Chaloner  of 
Newmarket.  When  still  the  right  side  of  fifty,  Carr  left 
hunt  service  and  took  a  large  farm  near  Ombersley,  where 
he  started  a  stud-farm,  at  which  he  had  many  celebrated 
Thoroughbreds.  There  he  remained  until  he  was  nearing 
seventy.  It  was  owing  to  Mrs  Carr’s  death  in  1899  that  the 
old  man,  owing  to  his  loneliness,  again  took  up  hunt  service, 
and  left  his  son  in  charge  of  the  farm.  Bentley  certainly 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  for  he  rode,  hunted  hounds, 
or  whipped-in  as  required,  as  well  as  any  younger  man. 
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“  The  Squire  ”  took  him  up  to  Mull  with  her  in  the  July 
of  1899,  and  there  he  was  helped  to  forget  his  sorrow  and  to 
regain  his  vigour.  During  this  time  Frank  Grant  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  Bentley  Harriers,  and  continued  his  excel¬ 
lent  service  under  Tom  Carr  for  one  more  season,  before  he 
left  to  satisfy  his  ambition  to  get  with  foxhounds.  His 
place  was  filled  by  F.  Mason,  who  was  two  seasons  later 
followed  by  J.  Fellows. 

About  this  time  Mr  John  Porter,  the  famous  trainer  of 
Kingsclere,  came  on  a  visit  to  Bentley.  Although  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  interests  in  horses  were  centred  on  hunter  type 
and  not  the  racehorse,  this  in  no  way  lessened  the  friendship 
between  herself  and  the  great  trainer.  A  few  months  later 
she  paid  a  return  visit  to  Kingsclere,  and  the  experience  was 
one  which  she  enjoyed,  and  which  remained  as  a  lasting 
memory.  I  well  remember  listening  to  all  she  had  to  tell, 
for  it  happened  to  be  at  a  time  when  the  great  Derby  winner 
“  Flying  Fox  ”  was  then  the  best  three-year-old  of  the  year, 
and  his  success  at  Epsom  was  clearly  anticipated.  Great 
was  the  excitement  and  anxiety  one  morning  during  this 
memorable  visit  when  it  was  known  that  “  Flying  Fox  ” 
and  others  had  got  loose  at  exercise.  The  trouble  had  been 
caused  through  a  little  stable-lad  being  thrown,  which  made 
other  horses  play  up  and  cause  a  general  upheaval  all  round. 
I  remember  being  told  that  disaster  was  averted  through  the 
great  trainer’s  wonderful  handling  of  the  affair,  and  I  also 
remember  how  “  The  Squire  ”  deeply  sympathised  with  the 
little  lad  who  had  unwittingly  caused  all  the  trouble.  When 
telling  Carr  (whom  she  knew  had  knowledge  of  racing  stables) 
of  the  incident,  she  mentioned  that  Mr  Porter  had  said  the 
boy  who  was  to  blame  would  now  have  his  riding  stopped 
and  simply  work  in  stables.  Then  she  asked,  “  Do  you 
think  I  could  help  him  by  offering  him  a  situation  here 
amongst  hunters  ?  ”  “  No,  r  Squire,’  ”  was  Carr’s  prompt 

reply  ;  “no  lad  who  has  ever  been  in  a  racing  stable  will 
be  contented  out  of  it.” 

I  tell  this  story  because  it  was  only  last  year  that  I  realised, 
when  reading  his  very  splendidly  written  book,  that  the 
little  boy  in  question  was  the  famous  Stephen  Donoghue  of 
to-day. 

In  1900  “  The  Squire  ”  made  another  hunting  venture, 
and  took  over  the  country  near  Coventry,  which  had  up  till 
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then  been  hunted  by  Mr  Phillips.  He  was  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  had  purchased  many  of  the  Bentley  draft  after  her 
yearly  Puppy  Show.  This  year  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and,  sad  to  say,  in  a  short  time  he  died.  When  so  ill  he 
expressed  the  heartfelt  wish  that  his  hounds  should  be 
carried  on,  and  that  “  The  Squire  ”  of  Bentley  would  take 
over  his  pack  and  country,  and  so  keep  the  kennels  he  had 
built  at  Willenhall.  This  she  did,  installing  a  stud-groom 
in  the  stables,  and  Harry  Arnot 1  (Mr  Phillips’  huntsman) 
as  K.H.  “  The  Squire  ”  travelled  backwards  and  forwards 
either  by  early  train  on  hunting  mornings,  or  driving  her 
Arab  pony  the  thirty-two  miles  by  road  the  day  before, 
and  staying  the  night  at  the  kennels.  Mr  Harold  Smith 
acted  as  additional  secretary,  and  excellent  sport  was  shown 
in  this  country  between  the  North  Warwickshire,  Ather- 
stone,  and  Pytchley  Hunts.  Sometimes  when  “  The  Squire  ” 
wished  to  hunt  her  harriers  on  the  same  day  at  Bentley, 
she  would  send  Carr  over  to  Willenhall ;  but  during  the 
second  season  of  her  Mastership  my  brother  Leslie  was  at 
home,  and  so  he  carried  the  horn  on  all  such  occasions. 
My  mother  loved  to  see  the  way  he  handled  hounds,  and 
when  in  1902  he  left  for  India  she  sold  the  Coventry  pack 
and  decided  to  hunt  nearer  home.  Arnot  came  to  Bentley 
as  first  whip,  bringing  some  of  the  Willenhall  hounds  and 
horses. 

“  The  Squire  ”  enjoyed  a  little  story  against  old  Tom 
Carr  regarding  the  day  she  sent  him  to  Willenhall  to  select 
hounds,  &c.  He  went  by  train,  and  at  Birmingham  he 
unwittingly  entered  a  compartment  labelled  “  Ladies  only,” 
and  settled  himself  with  his  pipe  and  newspaper  for  his 
journey  to  Coventry.  An  officious  young  porter  shortly 
afterwards  put  his  head  into  the  carriage  and  said,  “  Excuse 
me,  but  you  must  get  into  another  carriage,”  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  the  label  on  the  window.  Carr  had  no 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  Looking  over  the  rim  of  his  spectacles 
at  his  intruder,  he  made  no  sign  either  of  moving  or  apolo¬ 
gising  for  his  error,  but  only  said,  “  Off  you  go,  young  man. 
Never  you  mind  about  me.  I’m  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  huntsman. 
I’m  seventy  and  quite  safe,  and  you  can  tell  any  ladies  so 
who  may  want  to  come  in  here,  also  that  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  them.”  The  porter  retreated  to  report  the  situation 

1  Arnot  at  the  present  time  is  employed  in  the  Badminton  Kennels. 
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to  Mr  Morris  (now  Stationmaster  of  New  Street  Station, 
and  then  Inspector).  No  one  knew  “  The  Squire  ”  and  her 
servants  better  than  he  did,  for  had  not  he  and  many  other 
officials  at  New  Street  spent  their  happiest  days  on  holiday 
at  Bentley  ?  Needless  to  say,  the  label  was  removed  on 
Mr  Carr’s  behalf. 

Redditch  is  situated  three  miles  from  Bentley,  and  used 
to  be  quite  a  small  town,  but  it  is  now  a  very  industrial 
one.  In  spite  of  this  it  has  never  lost  its  sporting  spirit. 
In  the  winter-time,  whether  it  was  the  Warwickshire  at 
Rough  Hill,  the  Worcestershire  at  Pitcher  Oak,  the  North 
Warwickshire  on  the  Beoley  side,  or  the  Bentley  Harriers 
around  Feckenham,  the  Redditch  needlemakers  were  sure 
to  be  well  represented.  They  were  all  true  sportsmen  at 
heart,  and  provided  several  of  these  old-fashioned  enthusiasts 
of  the  chase— “  the  runner.”  We  take  off  our  hats  to  these 
sportsmen,  for  it  is  their  due.  All  day  they  go  on  foot  over 
Worcestershire  clay,  bad  weather  or  fine,  to  follow  the  pack 
any  long  distance.  The  love  of  hounds  takes  these  true  fox- 
hunters  many  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  faced  with 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  tread  along  Worcestershire  lanes, 
tired  but  happy. 

“  The  Squire  ”  seemed  to  have  the  art  of  promoting  good 
fellowship  amongst  neighbouring  Hunts,  so  that  the  Bentley 
Harriers  were  welcomed  on  all  borders.  She  was  often 
assured  by  the  Masters  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
pack  of  harriers  such  as  the  Bentley  were,  for  outlying  foxes 
were  driven  into  covert,  and  others  on  the  outskirts  sent  back 
into  the  centre  of  the  country.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  most 
particular  never  to  let  her  harriers  hunt  the  line  of  a  fox 
in  spite  of  occasional  protests  “  to  let  them  go  ”  both  from 
her  family  and  followers.  When  the  Worcestershire  or 
North  Warwickshire  met  near  Bentley,  “  The  Squire  ”  liked 
her  Hunt  servants  to  go,  and  mounted  them  well  so  that 
they  could  enjoy  their  day  and  be  of  help  to  the  Hunt  if 
wanted.  Will  Shepherd  was  the  Worcestershire  huntsman, 
his  service  there  covering  a  period  of  over  twenty-four  years. 
He  died  as  the  result  of  a  very  bad  fall  over  wire  in  1911. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  yet  one  of  the  saddest  deaths 
for  such  a  man  as  he  was,  for  he  actually  hunted  hounds  up 
to  his  last  day  before  he  became  delirious  through  the  effects 
of  the  injury  of  a  few  days  before.  And  even  then,  up  to 
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the  end,  he  was  hunting  hounds  in  his  own  imagination. 
His  fine  voice  could  be  heard  by  the  pack  in  kennel,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  kept  in  the  lodging  rooms. 

In  these  days  (1897  to  1900  or  thereabouts)  Tom  Carr,1 
junior,  hunted  the  North  Warwickshire  and  Tom  Davies 
was  with  the  Croombe.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  much  amused 
one  morning  over  the  beginning  of  a  letter  she  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  thanking  her  for  Christmas  presents 
which  she  had  sent  to  him  and  the  Croombe  Hunt  staff. 
He  began  his  letter  as  follows  :  “  To  The  Squire/  M.B.H. 
Honoured  Madman  ”  (meaning,  of  course,  “  Honoured 
Madam  ”),  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tions. 

The  Worcestershire  Hounds  enjoyed  wonderful  sport  all 
through  these  years.  In  the  early  days  Mr  Ames  was  Master, 
and  when  he  gave  up  after  a  twenty-season  Mastership, 
Lord  Dudley  took  the  hounds  and  Captain  “  Jock  ”  Trotter 
acted  as  Field  Master.  No  finer  sportsmen  ever  controlled 
the  Worcestershire,  or  any  other  pack.  The  fall  which 
caused  Captain  Trotter’s  death  happened  at  a  big  fence  not 
far  from  Bentley.  He  came  into  the  Manor  for  treatment, 
and  “  The  Squire  ”  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  that 
night,  but  he  said  he  had  promised  “  his  Missus  ”  that  he 
would  be  at  Rugby  that  night.  He  was  driven  down  to  the 
station  in  a  Bentley  carriage,  being  too  ill  to  ride  ;  and  to 
the  sadness  of  all  Worcestershire,  his  death  was  reported 
next  day. 

There  is  no  more  sporting  country  in  this  land  of  ours 
than  is  Worcestershire.  The  man  and  the  horse  who  can 
go  up  to  hounds  and  get  across  it  will  cross  any  country. 
If  the  best  of  farmer-sportsmen  and  the  best  of  puppy- 
walkers  are  the  reasons  for  keeping  fox-hunting  safe  in 
England,  then  Worcestershire  is  a  certainty — a  “  forrard  on  ” 
for  our  grandchildren,  providing  the  ladies  all  over  England 
will  listen  to  what  “  Gin  and  Beer  ”  says  about  their  criminal 
behaviour  in  the  wearing  of  fox-skins  !  I  should  like  to 

1  Tom  Carr,  born  1859,  started  as  second  horseman  in  Worcestershire, 
1873 ;  became  second  whip  to  that  pack,  1874-75  5  second  whip,  Lord 
Middleton’s,  1876-77  ;  first  whip  to  same  pack,  1878-80  ;  first  whip,  North 
Warwickshire,  1881-82  ;  huntsman,  North  Warwickshire,  1883-84;  first  whip 
and  K.H.,  ditto,  1884-87;  huntsman,  North  Warwickshire,  1883-1905;  ditto, 
Woodland  Pytchley,  1905-07. 
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write  down  many  names — old  friends  of  past  and  present 
days  in  the  Worcestershire  country — as  they  come  into  my 
thoughts,  but  there  are  so  many  fine  men  and  women  to 
recall,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  for  none  are  forgotten  on 
memory’s  milestones.  The  present  M.F.H.,1  his  pack  of 
hounds,  and  his  twenty-one  years’  Mastership  are  some¬ 
thing  for  Worcestershire  folk  to  be  proud  of,  as  indeed 
they  are. 

The  following  account  of  a  day  with  the  Worcestershire 
may  be  of  interest,  and  in  a  letter  received  by  the  author 
from  her  brother  Hugh  in  1901  (while  in  Africa  during  the 
war)  he  refers  to  this  particular  day’s  sport,  the  following 
account  of  which  he  had  read  : — 


“  The  Worcestershire  Hounds. 

“  In  glorious  weather  the  Worcestershire  met  yesterday  at 
Hewell  Grange.  After  partaking  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth’s 
hospitality,  a  move  was  made  over  the  parks,  and  hounds  found 
in  Pitcher  Oak,  and  were  soon  away  over  Brockhill  Farm  and 
into  the  Rough  Grounds,  where  they  ran  into  their  fox. 
Hounds  went  back  to  Foxlydiate,  but  did  not  find  again  until 
Walkwood  was  reached.  After  several  attempts  he  went  away 
over  Poorhill,  leaving  Webbheath  on  the  right,  and  doubled 
sharply  to  the  left  back  to  Poorhill,  and  they  quickly  rolled  him 
over.  Downsill  was  the  next  and  final  draw.  At  length  they 
found,  and  after  giving  him  a  warm  time  in  the  wood,  he  went 
away  through  Walkwood  and  over  Poorhill  to  Norgrove,  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  left  through  Mill  Coppice,  as  if  Sillins  was  his  point. 
However,  he  ran  to  the  right  in  front  of  Bentley  Manor.  Close 
to  Lower  Bentley  he  led  the  pack,  and  bearing  to  the  right  he 
made  tracks  to  Bentley  Thrift,  but  did  not  dwell  in  the  wood. 
They  carried  the  line  by  Shadow  and  over  Sheltwood,  and  he 
ran  them  out  of  scent  at  Webb’s  Farm  after  an  enjoyable  hunt. 
A  large  field  out  included  the  Master  (Mr  C.  Mills),  Viscount 
Windsor,  Mr  Leslie  and  Miss  Cheape,  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs  Everitt, 
Mrs  Rubery,  Mr  J.  and  Miss  Green,  Miss  Gerrard,  Mr  N.  and  Miss 
Webb,  Mr  Arthur  Jones,  Mr  Bartlett,  the  Misses  Chavasse,  Miss 
Moor-Bayley,  Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks,  Mr  Bellingham,  Mr  J.  Brazier, 
Mr  Broome,  Mr  B.  Brown,  Mr  Goodrich-Clark,  Mr  H.  Haward, 
Mr  H.  B.  Lowe,  and  many  others.” 


1  Mr  Arthur  Jones. 
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And  Hugh  writes  the  following  letter  to  me  from  Cowan’s 
Farm,  Mafeking,  22nd  June  1901  : — 


1st  Div.  Camp, 

16th  Sqdn.,  5th  Regt.  I.Y. 

Well,  Made,  here  we  are,  and  thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter.  I  was  awfully  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Mind  and  write 
again  soon.  I  expect  you  are  back  at  school  by  now  ;  am  sorry 
I  did  not  see  you  before  I  started  out  here. 

I  see  by  the  papers  your  and  Leslie’s  names  out  with  the 
Worcestershire  before  they  stopped.  You  were  lucky  to  get  them. 

I  saw  Geoff  Buxton  before  he  started  home.  He  gave  me  a 
very  nice  pony  about  14-1  that  would  carry  you  splendidly,  a 
real  good  jumper,  but  don’t  know  how  he  would  go  across  Worctr. 
No  one  out  here  hardly  ever  rides  a  pony  over  14-2.  They  are 
far  better  than  big  horses,  and  last  longer. 

I  like  this  country  very  well  so  far.  It  is  very  healthy,  and 
you  get  plenty  of  exercise.  We  had  a  good  game  of  polo  yester¬ 
day,  and  I  expect  shall  get  one  to-morrow.  When  we  get  into 
a  standing  camp  for  any  length  of  time  we  put  all  the  black  boys 
(waggon  drivers,  &c.)  on  to  make  a  polo  ground.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  ponies  have  never  played  before.  However,  we  get 
along  somehow. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  fighting  since  I  joined  the  16th, 
and  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  before  we  are  finished. 
I  expect  we  shall  be  here  for  about  a  week  longer,  and  shall  then 
go  on  trek  again,  I  believe,  for  about  5  weeks. 

I  shall  send  this  to  Mull.  You  will  be  going  there  from  school ; 
and  mother  is  looking  forward  to  that  great  day  by  her  last 
letter. 

And  another  letter  to  me  from  my  brother  Hugh  reads : — 


Lichtenburg, 

March  <\th,  1902. 

Dear  Wee  Macie, — Just  got  your  last  letter.  What  a  nice 
long  one  !  So  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

You  had  a  real  good  time  these  holidays  with  plenty  of  hunting 
and  the  best  of  mounts,  and  it  was  nice  having  Leslie  with  you 
all  the  time.  I  am  so  glad  he  has  got  into  the  A.  &  S.H.,  as  it 
is  such  a  good  Regiment,  and  he  should  get  on  well  in  them. 
India  is  a  very  good  place  to  start  soldiering  in,  and  you  get 
polo,  cricket,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  hope  this  war  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  they  will  let  us 
home  some  time  in  the  summer,  I  hope  before  August. 
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Fancy  you  not  growing,  but  I  expect  you  will  spring  up  all 
at  once.  I  don’t  expect  I  shall  know  you  when  I  get  home. 

We  get  some  good  polo  and  tennis  in  this  place,  which  is  very 
nice,  and  keeps  you  in  good  condition.  I  think  I  wrote  you  about 
our  Gymkhana  meeting  here  in  my  last  letter.  We  had  great 
fun.  If  I  did  not  tell  you,  you  must  get  mother’s  or  Katie’s  letter. 
I  told  them. 

I  see  they  are  sending  a  lot  of  new  yeomanry  out.  I  wonder 
if  they  are  going  to  relieve  us.  Hope  so,  anyway,  but  am  afraid 
they  won’t  for  a  bit  yet. 

I  am  glad  my  3  horses  are  fit  and  well.  They  must  be  awfully 
fresh  and  want  to  hunt  again.  Expect  they  will  kick  me  off  when 
I  ride  them  the  first  time  or  run  away  with  me.  Do  you  still 
take  a  lot  of  photos  ?  I  have  taken  some  good  ones  out  here. 

When  you  hear  from  Leslie,  you  might  send  on  the  letter,  as 
I  should  like  to  hear  about  him. 

As  the  Bentley  Harriers  became  known,  both  for  the  sport 
they  showed  and  their  successes  at  Peterborough,  there  was 
a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  see  them,  and  to  consult 
with  “  The  Squire.”  Amongst  them  were  some  of  the  best- 
known  sportsmen  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  thirty 
years  ago.  Their  impressions  as  recorded  in  the  Bentley 
Kennel  Visitors’  Book  are  interesting  in  themselves,  as  well 
as  recalling  many  names  which  are  writ  large  in  the  history 
of  the  Chase  in  England.  Here  is  a  selection  : — 


Extracts  from  Bentley  Harriers’  Kennels  Visitors’ 

Book. 

30th  June  1896.  E.  H.  Humphreys,  The  Rock  House,  Broms- 
grove,  Master  of  the  North  Worcestershire  Beagles. 

Found  the  Bentley  Harriers  in  their  usual  good  condition  ;  a 
credit  to  “  The  Squire  ”  and  her  kennel  huntsman. 

[Author’s  Note :  A  brother  hare-hunting  sportsman  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  he  sent  “  The  Squire  ”  her  first  Beagle,  “  Playmate,” 
as  a  present  when  she  was  starting  her  Wellfield  pack  in  1889.  He 
(“  The  Master,”  as  she  called  him)  took  a  great  interest  in  her 
pack  after  she  came  to  Bentley,  and  was  always  ready  to  help 
and  advise  her.  Mr  Humphreys  has  been  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Beagle  Committee  at  Peterborough  for  a  number  of  years.] 
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14th  July  1896.  Edward  Cotesworth,  Golfhall,  Corstorphine, 
N.B.,  Huntsman  to  the  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Fox¬ 
hounds. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  even  the  most  casual  observer  on  visit¬ 
ing  the  Bentley  Harrier  Kennels  is  the  completeness  of  all  the 
arrangements,  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  quality  of  the  pack.  Of  those  I  like  best  I  mention 
“  Woodbine  ”  and  “  Generous,”  two  beauties,  and  “  Woodbine’s  ” 
son,  “  Wellfield.”  “  Waterwitch  ”  I  also  consider  a  beautiful 
bitch. 

[. Author’s  Note:  As  “The  Squire”  never  forgot  old  friends, 
this  visit  from  Cotesworth  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  a  coupling 
up  of  past  and  present  days  (Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  and 
Bentley  Harriers),  for  he  had  now  come  to  see  her  own  pack  and 
her  own  old  home.] 

30th  June  1896.  C.  and  M.  Thomson  (Misses),  Ratho  Hall, 
Midlothian. 

Have  enjoyed  immensely  looking  over  the  Kennels.  Have 
seen  all  the  hounds  entered  for  Peterborough  Show,  and  feel 
confident  they  will  carry  all  before  them.  Have  enjoyed  seeing 
such  a  nice  lot  of  whelps,  and  hope  they  will  survive  their  walks 
and  take  honours  next  season. 

Note  added  by  “The  Squire  ”  after  Peterborough  Show :  The 
ladies  Thomson  were  right.  The  "  Bentley  ”  gained  3  first  prizes, 
1  second,  and  silver  cup  for  the  best  3  couples  of  lady  hounds  at 
Peterborough,  9th  July  1896. 

[. Author’s  Note :  The  three  Misses  Thomson  of  Ratho  were 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  dearest  friends  from  the  early  days  of  the  Lin¬ 
lithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Mastership  in  1886  until  her  death. 
As  loyal  partners  in  her  life,  theirs  was  the  sincerity  of  real 
friends.  They  loved  the  life  at  Bentley  and  in  Mull,  and  “  The 
Squire  ”  was  never  so  happy  as  when  enjoying  their  company.] 

14th  July  1896.  Charles  Payne,  Leafield,  Lockerbie,  N.B. 

Have  enjoyed  very  much  looking  over  this  pack.  I  think 
them  all  that  can  be  desired,  showing  as  they  do  a  deal  of  char¬ 
acter,  sizeable.  Showing  power  and  quality  combined.  “  Wood¬ 
bine  ”  and  her  progeny  are  the  ideal  of  what  I  think  a  harrier 
should  be. 

[Author’s  Note :  Huntsman  to  the  Dumfriesshire  Foxhounds, 
Payne  was  another  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  north-country  friends. 


The  Bentley  Harriers,  Winners  of  the  Silver  Cup,  Peterborough,  1896, 
for  Best  3  Couple  Bitches. 

“Bracelet,"  “Generous,”  “Verily,”  “  Waterwitch,”  “Worry,”  and  “  Dagmar.” 


Winners,  First  Prize  Best  Couple  Bitches,  Peterborough,  1896. 

“  Buxom  ”  and  “Gadfly." 
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He  possessed  a  sense  of  humour  all  his  own,  and  she  oft  quoted 
his  amusing  sayings.  When  Beavan  was  huntsman  at  Golfhall 
(Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire)  he  received  a  letter  from  Payne 
which  he  thought  would  interest  his  mistress.  He  handed  her 
the  letter  without  noticing  the  “  P.S.,”  which  ran,  “  How  is  the 
Captain  (The  Master)  and  his  apple-cheeked  wife  ?  ”] 


Sunday,  28th  June  1896.  S.  C.  Thornton  Jagger,  Upper 
Norgrove,  Redditch. 


I  have  just  looked  over  the  hounds  entered  for  Peterboro’. 
They  look  wonderfully  well  and  in  good  coat,  and  are  a  credit 
to  the  kennel  huntsman.  "  Wellfield  ”  is  the  pick  of  the  basket, 
but  I  prognosticate  that  the  3  couple  of  ladies  will  be  very  hard 
to  beat.  I  hope  to  have  many  a  good  gallop  with  the  pack  in  the 
coming  season. 


[Author’s  Note :  In  1889,  when  Master  of  the  Llangollen 
Beagles,  Mr  Jagger  sent  2  J  couples  of  his  hounds  to  “  The  Squire  ” 
to  start  her  Wellfield  pack.  Four  years  later  he  came  to  Bentley 
to  take  the  position  of  her  Estate  Agent  and  to  live  at  Upper 
Norgrove,  and  was  her  true  friend  and  adviser  for  20  years. 
“  The  Squire  ”  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  hunting  brought 
her  many  friends,  as  in  this  case,  when  she  would  say,  “  We  have 
to  thank  the  little  hounds  for  this.”  Mr  Jagger  was  quite  right 
as  regards  Peterborough.  The  3  couple  of  ladies — “  Bracelet,” 
“Generous,”  “  Verity,”  “  Waterwitch,”  “  Worry,”  and  “  Dagmar  ” 
— won  the  Silver  Cup.] 


24th  September  1896.  Maudie  Cheape,  Bentley  Manor,  Red- 
ditch. 

I  think  mother  (“  The  Squire  ”)  has  the  best  pack  in  the 
world.  “  Jimmy  ”  will  have  to  gallop  and  jump  to  keep  with 
them.  “  Bracelet  ”  and  “  Warenter  ”  are  my  two  favourites.  I 
was  blooded  last  Friday  by  Will  West  at  Lower  Bentley. 

31st  November  1896.  Amelia  Scott,  Balgay,  Dundee,  N.B. 

A  happy  recollection  of  a  charming  visit  to  Bentley  Manor. 
A  delightful  remembrance  of  the  Kennels  there,  and  a  run  and 
kill  with  the  clever,  intelligent,  and  well-disciplined  Bentley 
Harriers. 

[Author’s  Note  :  Although  Mrs  Scott’s  first  day  with  the  Bentley 
Harriers  was  enjoyed  “  on  wheels,”  she  used  to  ride  regularly 

U 
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when  hunting  in  Scotland,  but  she  possessed  only  a  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  kennel  management.  She  had  a  great  admiration  for 
“  The  Squire  ”  and  her  pack,  but  she  was  inclined  to  think  that 
“  her  intelligent  little  hounds  ”  were  kennelled  in  lap-dog  style. 
When  starting  to  look  over  Bentley  Kennels  with  W.  West,  K.H., 
she  asked  if  she  might  see  “  the  dears  in  their  beds,”  and  was 
quite  concerned  when  she  found  they  had  not  got  “  a  basket 
each.”  November  was  no  doubt  a  happy  month  to  Mrs  Scott, 
as  she  has  given  it  an  extra  day.] 


31st  October  1896.  John  Scott,  Balgay,  Dundee. 

The  Bentley  Harriers  are  well  known  in  many  counties.  The 
numerous  cups  and  prizes  won  at  Peterborough  testify  to  their 
excellence.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  spend  a  happy  day  with  them. 

[. Author’s  Note :  To  quote  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunting 
Diary  of  24th  October  1896  :  “  Met  at  the  kennels.  Mr  Scott 
from  Dundee,  and  Dr  Rose  from  Athol,  out  with  us.  Had  a 
capital  day,  and  accounted  for  four  hares.  Poor  Mr  Scott  came 
down  at  a  stiff  stake  and  bound,  but  was  none  the  worse.  To  his 
dismay  hounds  checked  shortly  afterwards  and  cast  back,  so 
that  he  had  to  jump  the  same  fence  again,  which  he  did  gallantly 
and  without  mishap.”] 


28th  November  1896.  Joseph  Wilton,  Harwell,  near  London. 

Having  given  myself  a  day’s  outing  to  Didcot  on  purpose  to 
see  the  Bentley  Harriers  at  their  outlying  kennels,  I  may  say 
I  was  remarkably  well  pleased  with  the  pack.  They  are  very 
level  and  looked  exceedingly  well,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  one 
of  the  prize  hounds  was  supplied  by  me,  and  that  she  is  also  a 
mother  of  prize-winner  at  Peterboro’,  “  Bracelet  ”  by  name.  I 
consider,  like  Miss  Maudie  Cheape  does,  she  is  one  of  the  best. 
Wishing  good-luck  to  the  pack. 

[Author’s  Note  :  The  name  of  Wilton  the  hound-dealer  is  a  by¬ 
word  in  the  hunting  world.  He  had  a  sincere  regard  for  “  The 
Squire,”  and  often  enjoyed  a  visit  to  her  at  Bentley  or  when  she 
had  her  harriers  in  Berkshire.  At  any  time  she  was  in  London 
she  never  missed  going  to  see  him  at  Hanwell.  He  was  excellent 
company,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  genial  clever  chat  and 
his  anecdotes  brings  back  happy  memories.  “  The  Squire  ”  and 
Wilton  had  many  pleasant  business  transactions  ;  she  bought 
some  very  good  hounds  from  him,  and  he  dearly  liked  to  get  any 
of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  “  draft.”] 
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6th  January  1897.  Mabel  Swindell,  Kingston  House,  Abingdon, 
O.B.H. 

I  have  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  with  the  Bentley  Harriers 
on  the  flags.  In  my  humble  opinion  they  are  perfect,  and  I 
would  love  to  have  them. 

[. Author's  Note :  Mrs  Swindell  was  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
Master  of  the  Old  Berkshire.  “  The  Squire  ”  hunted  his  Didcot 
country  from  1896  to  1898  (by  invitation).  The  welcome  he  gave 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hare-hunting 
no  doubt  crowned  the  success  of  the  Bentley  Harriers  in  Berk¬ 
shire.] 

6th  January  1897.  E.  Pullen,  Appleford. 

I  have  hunted  with  harriers  all  my  life  and  with  a  good  many 
packs,  but  I  think  the  “  Bentley  Harriers  ”  are  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  well  hunted  by  “  The  Squire  ”  and  well  managed 
in  the  kennels. 

[Author’s  Note  :  Secretary  to  the  “  Bentley  ”  during  the  three 
years  in  Berkshire,  Mr  Pullen  worked  most  keenly  on  behalf  of 
“  The  Squire.”  He  was  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school.  His 
brother’s  training  stable  was  at  Sutton  Courtney,  where  the 
harriers  were  kennelled.  “  The  Squire  ”  was  present  when  his 
Thoroughbreds  were  sold,  and  bought  two  of  them.  In  ‘A 
History  of  the  Old  Berks  Hunt  ’  (p.  378)  it  is  recorded  that  Mr 
E.  Pullen  represented  the  farmers  on  the  Committee,  and  in 
1862  at  the  South  Oxfordshire  Hunt  Steeplechases,  held  at 
Primrose  Hall,  Dorchester,  rode  the  winner  of  all  four  events.] 

17th  January  1897.  C.  West,  The  Kennels,  Fernhill  Heath. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Bentley  Harriers  many 
times,  both  on  the  flags  and  in  the  field,  and  think  the  remarks 
I  have  just  read  not  overrated  at  all. 

[Author’s  Note :  Brother  of  “  The  Squire's  ”  K.H.,  Will  West. 
Charlie  whipped-in  to  the  Worcestershire  F.H.  for  seventeen 
seasons.  As  huntsman  he  was  afterwards  with  the  South  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Ludlow,  Meynel,  and  the  Fitzwilliam.  His  only  son  (killed 
in  the  war)  was  “  The  Squire’s  ”  godchild,  and  was  christened 
“  Richard  Hemming  West  ”  at  Bentley.] 

C.  Margaret  Legh  Dalzell,  St  Alban’s  Priory,  Wallingford, 
Berks. 

I  have  been  delighted  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Bentley  Harriers. 
They  are  in  grand  condition,  and  the  harriers  are  very  handsome. 
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All  are  a  credit  to  the  kennel  huntsman,  Will  West.  He  must 
feel  proud  of  them. 

[Author’s  Note :  Another  friendship  which  connected  the 
Bentley  Harriers  and  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  F.H.  Miss 
Dalzell’s  family  live  at  The  Binns,  Linlithgowshire.] 

31st  August  1896.  Jim  Beavan,  Eglinton,  Kilwinning,  N.B. 

I  consider  the  Bentley  Harriers  one  of  the  best  packs  possible, 
size,  symmetry,  and  condition.  Kennels  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  same  are  in  the  very  best  order,  and  a  credit  to  all 
concerned. 

(Signed)  Jim  Beavan  [Huntsman). 

[Author’s  Note  :  Late  huntsman  to  Lord  Eglinton.  He  never 
forgot  his  Fife  and  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  days.  Always  a 
devoted  servant  and  friend  to  “  The  Squire,”  he  came  each 
Spring  to  Bentley  for  her  puppy  show,  and  usually  spent  his 
summer  holiday  with  her  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  His  cheery  dis¬ 
position  won  him  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  all  his  visits 
were  something  to  look  forward  to.  Beavan  now  lives  at  Corby 
Bridge,  near  Carlisle.] 

6th  September  1896.  Hugh  A.  Cheape,  Bentley  Manor,  Red- 
ditch  (1st  Whip,  Ashbury  Harriers,  Ashbury,  Beaworthy, 
North  Devon). 

I  hope  that  our  Harriers  will  soon  be  as  good  as  the  Bentley. 

[Author’s  Note :  “  The  Squire’s  ”  eldest  son  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  At  this  time  he  was  with  his  tutor  at  Ashbury  in 
Devon.  There  he  and  Mr  Claude  Williams  started  a  pack  of 
harriers,  the  latter  hunting  them  while  he  whipped-in.  On 
leaving  Ashbury  and  going  to  Cambridge  their  positions  were 
reversed,  for  Hugh  became  Master  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Harriers 
while  Mr  Claude  Williams  whipped-in.  Mr  Claude  Williams  is 
brother  of  the  present  Master  of  Glamorganshire  Hounds.] 

13th  April  1897.  A.  B.  Wrangham,  Kempsey. 

Assisted  in  judging  the  entry,  and  was  very  pleased  to  see 
such  a  rare  good-looking  lot  of  hounds.  Had  a  most  enjoyable 
time  at  Bentley  Manor,  and  hope  to  come  again. 

[Author’s  Note :  The  popular  Master  of  the  Croome  Fox¬ 
hounds.  A  friend  and  follower  of  the  Bentley  Harriers,  many 
of  their  fixtures  being  in  the  Croome  country,  especially  round 
Bishampton,  where  their  welcome  was  second  to  none  from  all 
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those  who  farmed  there,  especially  from  Mr  George  Day  and  his 
brother  William. 

The  Larches  Farm 1  was  a  favourite  one,  where  Mr  Richard  Day 
now  lives,  and  remembers  with  affection  those  happy  sporting 
days  and  those  return  visits  to  “  The  Squire  ”  at  Bentley.] 

13th  April  1897.  Frederick  Ames,  Hawford  Lodge,  Worcester. 
A  lovely  day  for  the  Puppy  Show,  and  a  nice  entry. 

[Author’s  Note :  The  veteran  M.F.H.  of  the  Worcestershire 
Foxhounds  for  twenty  seasons,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  exceptional.  “  The  Squire  ”  used 
to  say  “  he  had  the  map  of  Worcestershire  in  his  brain.”] 

13th  April  1897.  Clara  Green  Price,  The  Poplars,  Shrewsbury. 

A  most  pleasant  day,  and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pack  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

Richard  Green  Price. 

“  Let  all  the  puppies  drink  !  ”  And  we  have  watched  the 
coming  generation  do  so  to  their  heart’s  content. 

[. Author’s  Note :  Sir  Richard  (“  Borderer  ”)  and  Lady  Green 
Price.  “  Could  we  but  see  their  like  again.”] 

25th  June  1897.  Robert  Allan,  Huntsman  to  the  New  Forest 
Deer  Hounds,  Northerwood  Kennels,  Lyndhurst. 

We  finished  hunting  on  1st  May  after  a  very  good  season,  but 
had  become  almost  a  cripple  from  rheumatism.  Mrs  Cheape, 
“  The  Squire,”  came  and  had  some  spring  hunting  with  us,  and 
kindly  invited  me  and  my  wife  to  Bentley  Manor,  her  charming 
residence,  to  take  the  brine  baths  at  Droitwich,  which  have  done 
me  good,  thank  God !  “  The  Squire  ”  has  a  beautiful  pack  of 

hounds  looking  in  perfect  health,  under  the  charge  of  Will  West, 
K.H.  “  The  Squire  ”  is  most  attentive,  and  I  should  say  loves 
HER  HOUNDS. 

Emma  Allan,  wife  to  the  above :  enjoyed  myself  at  Bentley 
Manor  with  my  husband.  Thanks  to  “  The  Squire.” 

[Author’s  Note :  It  is  an  honour  to  have  known  them,  and  a 
privilege  to  have  known  them  well.] 


1  Extract  from  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunting-  Diary,  March  23rd,  1895  :  “  Met 
at  The  Larches  ;  had  a  royal  welcome  from  the  farmers.  Mr  Day  provided 
a  ‘  banquet  ’  for  us  in  the  barn.  A  grand  country — any  amount  of  hares  ; 
and  as  we  drove  away  in  the  Hound  Van  all  gathered  together  to  give  us 
‘  3  times  3  ’  and  asked  us  back  Next  Week  !  ” 
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R.  Turner,  Eynsham  Hall,  Witney,  Oxon.  (K.H.  to  J.  F.  Mason, 
Esq.) 

I  have  spent  a  pleasant  time  looking  at  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
hounds  on  the  flags,  and  must  say  they  are  a  good-looking  lot, 
and  very  level.  West  has  a  very  good  lot  for  Peterborough 
Show  next  week,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  successful  in  taking  prizes 
with  them,  as  he  was  in  1896.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
out  with  them  at  exercise  this  morning.  They  are  a  very  workman¬ 
like  looking  pack  ;  look  quite  as  well  out  as  they  do  in  the  kennels, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  “  The  Squire  ”  some  good  sport  this 
next  season. 

[. Author’s  Note :  Turner  always  came  to  the  Bentley  Puppy 
Show.  He  bought  most  of  the  small  draft.  Mr  Mason  had  a 
beautiful  pack  of  17-inch  harriers.  “  The  Squire  ”  often  visited 
Eynsham  Hall  when  she  hunted  in  Berkshire.] 

15th  July  1897.  Richard  Stovins,  Huntsman,  The  Heythrop, 
Chipping  Norton. 

I  have  spent  a  most  pleasant  day  during  my  stay  at  Droit- 
wich  looking  over  this  most  beautiful  and  level  pack  of  harriers, 
and  congratulate  “  The  Squire  ”  on  being  the  proud  possessor  of 
such  a  pack.  “  The  Squire  ”  also  entertained  me  most  princely, 
and  showed  me  over  the  Manor  stables,  Shire  horses,  and  other 
places  of  great  interest,  which  I  very  much  appreciated,  and  wish 
“  The  Squire  ”  and  Will  West  every  success  in  the  coming 
season. 

22nd  July  1897.  Charles  H.  Miles  (“  Dragon  ”),  Gorseside, 
Berkhampstead. 

A  pleasant  visit  and  a  nice  day  on  the  flags.  The  necks  and 
shoulders,  feet  and  legs  of  these  little  gems  remind  me  of  the 
Warwickshire  in  miniature.  “  The  Squire  ”  has  really  done 
wonders  in  the  short  time  she  has  had  them,  and  has  been 
well  assisted  by  Jack  and  Will  West,  to  whom  much  credit 
is  due. 

[Author’s  Note :  A  friend  of  New  Forest  days,  and  a  constant 
visitor  to  Bentley.] 

5th  August  1897.  John  Beavan,  Eglinton  Kennels,  Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire. 

It  is  very  nice  to  come  from  Westo  to  see  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
pack  of  harriers.  The  kennels  are  so  nice  and  clean  and  healthy. 
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I  like  to  see  the  hounds  and  puppies  very  much,  and  a  grand¬ 
looking  lot. 

(A  son  of  Jim  Beavan,  Huntsman.) 

[Author’s  Note :  Written  when  Jackie  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  is  now  the  proprietor  of  Beavan's  Garage  in  Ayr.] 

Weston  Park,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  look  over  the  Bentley 
Kennels  by  the  kind  invitation  of  “  The  Squire.”  The  most 
compact  I  have  ever  seen,  and  a  splendid  pack  of  harriers  within 
them. 

(Signed — John  Beavan,  father  of  the  Eglinton  hunts¬ 
man  and  grandfather  of  the  former  writer.) 


5th  September  1897.  W.  B.  Langmore,  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  the  chance  of  looking  over  the 
Kennels,  and  am  sure  they  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  “  The 
Squire  ”  and  the  Hunt  servants. 

[. A  uthor’s  Note  :  Hugh’s  tutor.  Another  man  of  learning  who 
was  a  sportsman  at  heart.] 

17th  May  1898.  Edward  Joicey,  Northumberland. 

I  have  much  enjoyed  seeing  the  hounds,  and  I  most  heartily 
congratulate  “  The  Squire  ”  on  possessing  such  a  beautiful 
pack. 


nth  June  1898.  G.  W.  Duff  Assheton-Smith,  Vaynol  Park. 

Delightful  visit,  and  much  pleased  with  hounds. 

[Author’s  Note :  Our  visits  to  Vaynol  remain  the  happiest  of 
memories.] 

8th  July  1898.  Harry  White,  The  Kennels,  Northerwood  Park, 
Lyndhurst. 

Having  received  a  kind  invitation  from  “  The  Squire  ”  to  go  to 
Bentley  Manor,  which  did  with  Will  West  from  Peterborough 
Show.  I  was  delighted  with  hounds  and  kennels  and  its  manage¬ 
ment,  which  is  great  credit  to  “  The  Squire  ”  and  Will  West. 
“  Wellfield  ”  in  my  opinion  is  the  finest  type  and  best-looking 
hound  as  a  harrier  as  ever  I  witnessed.  It  will  take  some  time 
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for  any  one  to  go  and  beat  him  or  even  find  a  match  for  him,  so 
success  to  “  The  Squire  ”  and  The  Bentley. 

[. Author’s  Note :  Robert  Allan’s  successor  as  huntsman  to  the 
New  Forest  Deerhounds.] 

[5th  April  1899.  Richard  Yeo  and  Harry  Goddard,  the  Ledbury 
huntsman,  judged  the  young  entry  at  Bentley,  and  inscribed 
their  names  in  the  book.] 

29th  August  1899.  Ada  and  George  Porter,  May  House, 
Droitwich. 

A  happy  day.  Many,  many  thanks  to  “  The  Squire  ”  for  her 
kindness.  My  father,  Tom  Carr,  is  delighted  to  be  Huntsman  at 
Bentley.  “  The  Squire  ”  has  been  such  a  kind  friend  to  all  of  us 
for  so  many  years. 

[Author’s  Note  :  George  Porter,  son  of  the  famous  trainer  John 
Porter  of  Kingsclere,  married  Tom  Carr’s  (“  The  Squire’s  ” 
Huntsman)  daughter.] 

1 6th  November  1899.  Ellen  Chaloner,  Osborne  House, 
Newmarket. 

Very  kind  of  “  The  Squire  ”  to  ask  me  here  to  Bentley.  A 
visit  I  shall  never  forget  and  the  kindness  of  every  one.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  hounds  fed.  I  am  charmed  with  the  pretty 
little  house  at  the  Kennels,  so  perfectly  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort,  and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  delightful  pictures. 

20th  January  1901.  John  Haig,  Ramomie,  Fifeshire. 

Never  spent  a  more  delightful  time.  What  with  the  best  of 
hostesses  and  the  best  of  mounts,  and  the  harriers  showing  such 
excellent  sport,  I  thank  “  The  Squire  ”  most  awfully. 

1 2th  February  1901.  H.  F.  Lucas  Lucas,  Rugby. 

Painted  “  The  Squire’s  ”  chestnut  mare  “  Chocolate  ”  (a  rare 
stamp  of  old-fashioned  hunter) ;  also  “  Avril  ”  and  “  Firelight  ” 
for  Captain  Cheape. 

25th  April  1905.  Jack  Scott  and  Bella  Gentle|Scott,  Mer- 
sington,  Greenlaw,  N.B. 

Spent  our  honeymoon  at  Bentley. 
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17th  February  1907.  W.  H.  Carew  Mowbray,  Otterston, 
Aberdour,  Fife. 

Percy  Lionel  Mowbray  (now  of  Harbury  Leys,  Tysoe,  Warwick). 
After  25  years  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  “  The  Squire.” 

10th  May  1911.  Hubert  F.  Brunskill  (South  Devon  Fox¬ 
hounds),  Tornewton,  Newton  Abbot. 

A  right  royal  time  I  have  had  in  this  delightful  country. 
Admired  “  Squire’s  ”  little  beagles  immensely,  also  the  kennels, 
which  are  beyond  reproach  for  convenience  and  tidiness  and 
cleanliness,  which  comes,  I  am  told,  next  to  godliness,  but  in 
kennel  is  apt  to  come  before  it.  “  Squire  ”  very  kindly  took  me 
to  see  the  adjoining  foxhound  packs,  Worcestershire,  Croome, 
and  Cotswold.  So  ends  to-day,  alas  !  A  very  pleasant  visit, 
being  on  the  “  flags  ”  most  of  the  time,  and  what  better  place 
is  there  bar  the  hunting  field. 

21st  April  1912.  H.  F.  Brunskill. 

Finding  myself  again  in  Worcestershire,  I  could  not  resist  a 
Sunday  on  the  “  flags  ”  with  “  The  Squire  ”  and  her  beagles. 
As  usual  we  found  them  looking  in  as  good  a  condition  as  our 
hostess,  which  was  beyond  reproach.  Being  not  content  with 
only  25  couples  of  beagles,  we  were  then  shown  the  foxhounds, 
11J  couple  of  very  useful  hounds.  Drafts  (bought  at  Rugby, 
19th  April)  from  the  Oakley,  Atherstone,  and  Old  Berks.  My 
only  hope  is  that  they  will  show  as  much  sport  under  the  master¬ 
ship  of  Captain  Cheape  in  Berwickshire  as  the  “smaller  party.” 


Further  List  of  Visitors. 

28th  September  1912.  Count  Jean  de  Madre,  18  rue  Vaneau, 
Paris,  or  St  James  Club,  London. 

27th  November  1912.  Cecil  Boyd  Rochfort. 

2nd  March  1913.  Constance  Westminster. 

November  1913.  Sir  Fitzroy  M'Lean,  Bart.,  of  Duart,  Isle  of 
Mull. 

(“  Squire’s  ”  Note  :  A  true  friend  for  many,  many  years.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BENTLEY  BASSET  HOUNDS,  1894-6.  HUGH  CHEAPE’S 
COMING  OF  AGE,  COLONEL  CHEAPE’S  DEATH,  AND 
PASSING  EVENTS  AT  BENTLEY  UP  TILL  1908. 

For  two  seasons  (1894-6),  though  still  retaining  the  Bentley 
Harriers,  “  The  Squire  ”  had  the  Bentley  Basset  Hounds, 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Kennels  were  erected  for  them  in  the  home  paddocks 
close  to  the  Manor,  so  that  “  kennel  management  ”  could 
be  still  further  learned  by  us  through  practical  experience, 
just  as  the  elder  children  had  had  the  same  delightful  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  the  Wellfield  Beagles.  But,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  “  practical  toys,”  the  "  grown-ups  ”  got  as  much 
fun  (and  in  this  case  sport)  with  the  new  pack  as  the  children. 

These  Basset  Hounds  made  sport  possible  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions.  When  there  was  a  hard  frost  or 
deep  snow  “  a-hunting  all  would  go  ”  on  foot,  to  hunt  any¬ 
thing  that  would  give  a  run.  Health  and  exercise,  the  joys 
of  hound-work  and  music,  this  merry  little  pack  of  seven 
couples  gave,  in  which  all  could  take  part  on  an  otherwise 
“  non-hunting  day.” 

After  the  sad  event  in  Mull 1  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
“  The  Squire  ”  sold  the  Bassets,  for  it  was  Daisy  who  had 
been  their  little  M.B.H.  Many  of  them  were  purchased  by 
Captain  Godfrey  Heseltine,  and  the  following  year,  when 
visiting  the  New  Forest,  “  The  Squire  ”  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  several  of  her  old  favourites  amongst  the  Wal- 
hampton  pack. 

Incidental  mention  has  been  made  of  my  brother,  Hugh 

1  The  death,  by  drowning,  of  Miss  Daisy  Cheape,  referred  to  in  another 
chapter. 


MR  HUGH  A.  CHEAPE 
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Annesley  Cheape,  and  in  the  chronological  sequence  of 
events  we  have  now  reached  his  coming  of  age  celebrations, 
so  that  this  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  say  something 
about  him.  Hugh  was  the  eldest  son,  and  the  celebrations 
mentioned  took  place  at  Bentley  Manor  on  Wednesday, 
18th  November  1899,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  my  father, 
Colonel  Cheape,  and  “  The  Squire,”  friends,  neighbours, 
and  tenant  farmers  rallied  round  the  old  home  in  honour 
of  the  event.  A  Press  account  contained  the  following 
passages : — 

“  The  generosity  of  ‘  The  Squire,’  and  her  interest  in  every 
good  and  charitable  work  in  the  district,  is  well  known,  and  as 
a  sportswoman  she  has  a  reputation  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Following  in  his  mother’s  footsteps,  Mr  Hugh  A.  Cheape  has 
become  a  great  favourite  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  such  a  large  party  assembled  at  The  Manor 
to  celebrate  his  twenty-first  birthday.  The  proceedings  com¬ 
menced  at  12.30,  when  the  guests  assembled  in  the  billiard-room 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr  Cheape  an  illuminated  address 
and  silver  loving-cup  subscribed  and  presented  by  the  tenants 
of  the  Bentley  estate.  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  agent  (Mr  S.  C.  T.  Jagger) 
briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  gathering,  and  then  called  upon 
the  oldest  tenant  (Mr  W.  Tipping  of  Hillborough)  to  make  the 
presentation.  The  cup  was  received  amid  loud  applause.  The 
illuminated  address  bore  the  family  arms  and  views  of  The  Manor 
and  other  important  properties  on  the  estate.  The  frame  was 
made  from  a  piece  of  old  oak  from  Norgrove  Court  (now  the 
Home  Farm),  and  supposed  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old.  The 
address  was  beautifully  worded,  showing  the  loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  presented  it.  Other  presentations  followed, 
the  next  being  on  behalf  of  the  trades-people  of  Redditch,  which 
was  handed  to  Mr  Hugh  Cheape  by  Mr  T.  Neasom.  Other 
presentations  were  given  by  the  Worcestershire  Hussars,  and 
then  Colonel  Cheape,  on  behalf  of  his  tenants  in  Scotland,  made 
the  presentation  of  a  handsome  silver  inkstand  which  had  come 
from  over  the  Border,  and  in  doing  so,  remarked  that  the  story 
of  this  coming-of-age  had  extended  far  over  Scotland,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellfield  and  Perthshire,  where  the 
recipient  had  spent  his  early  youth.  Colonel  Cheape  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  give  this  token  of  good  wishes,  and  stated  that 
through  his  future  interests  at  Bentley  that  the  home  of  his 
childhood  would  always  be  linked  with  his  home  in  Worcester¬ 
shire.  There  were  also  presents  from  each  member  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  those  employed  in  '  The  Squire’s  ’  household. 
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SPEECHES  AND  LUNCHEON 


“  All  this  goodwill  towards  him  was  received  with  great  appre¬ 
ciation  by  the  young  heir  to  Bentley,  and  in  conclusion  he  asked 
them  to  remember  that  the  success  of  these  proceedings  was  due 
to  the  tradition  built  up  by  his  grandfather,  the  late  Mr  Richard 
Hemming. 

“  At  the  luncheon  afterwards,  the  royal  toasts,  ‘  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteer  Forces,’  were  proposed  by  Colonel  Cheape, 
-followed  by  musical  honours  and  his  stirring  and  patriotic  speech. 
Captain  Ames,  M.F.H.  (the  Worcestershire),  proposed  the  health 
of  ‘  Our  young  Squire,’  and  said  he  hoped  Mr  Hugh  Cheape 
would  live  amongst  his  Worcestershire  people  for  a  great  many 
years.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  proved  himself  to  be  a 
good  sportsman,  and  worthy  of  the  example  set  by  his  father 
and  mother  ;  in  fact,  he  had  already  developed  a  taste  so  strong 
for  hunting,  that  he  was  himself  a  Master  of  Harriers.  ‘  The 
young  Squire,’  in  reply,  said  he  was  proud  to  have  his  health 
proposed  by  such  a  man  as  Mr  Ames,  and  concluded  an  excellent 
speech  by  thanking  his  friends  for  '  saying  such  nice  things  about 
him.’  The  health  of  '  The  Squire  ’  was  then  proposed  in  glowing 
terms  by  Mr  Sam  Blackwell,  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech  the 
enthusiastic  applause  resounded  again  and  again.  After  the 
toast  to  Colonel  Cheape  had  been  proposed  by  Mr  Jagger  and 
received  likewise,  the  young  Squire’s  father  thanked  them  all 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast  of  his  health. 
He  said  it  was  many  years  since  he  first  came  to  Worcestershire 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  late  Squire,  Mr  Hemming,  of  whom 
they  all  had  such  warm  and  tender  recollections.  That  family 
had  been  to  him  more  than  he  could  express,  and  he  thanked 
God  that  he  was  allowed  to  meet  and  marry  his  wife,  and  that 
she  had  supported  him  all  through  his  life  as  she  had  done.  It 
was  to  the  Hemming  family  that  he  felt  he  owed  so  much,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  scarcely  done  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked 
to  do,  but  he  wished  to  show  them  by  these  words  the  great 
regard  he  felt  for  his  dear  wife’s  home  and  people.  He  remarked 
that  he  looked  upon  them  not  only  as  tenants,  but  as  friends, 
and  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  not  seeing  as  much  of  them  as  he 
would  have  liked,  owing  to  his  many  interests  elsewhere,  he  asked 
them  to  remember  that  in  this  county  he  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  his  only  wish  was  to  play  up  to  number  one — 
their  rightful  commander-in-chief  and  their  Squire.  In  the  days 
long  ago  in  his  county  of  Fife  she  had  been  his  A.D.C.  and 
helper,  as  she  still  was,  where  his  interests  were  concerned.  With 
regard  to  his  wife’s  possessions  and  estates,  he  was  at  the  service 
of  anybody  connected  with  them,  and  if  he  could  at  any  time 
promote  or  forward  his  wife’s  interests  and  those  of  her  tenants, 
he  was  there  to  do  so.  His  speech  was  received  with  great  ap- 
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plause,  to  be  renewed  again  and  again,  when  he  said  that  he 
trusted  for  many  years  to  come  '  The  Squire  ’  would  enjoy  the 
rule  of  her  own  affairs  and  continue  to  be  the  trusted  leader  that 
she  was  to  all  those  under  her,  and  as  one  of  the  latter  he  was 
proud  to  act  upon  any  instructions  or  desires  she  felt  disposed 
to  express. 

“  Afterwards  Colonel  Cheape,  '  The  Squire,’  and  Mr  Ames 
each  said  a  few  words,  in  which  they  intimated  that  their  happi¬ 
ness  was  increased  and  friendship  encouraged  between  all  who 
were  present  because  of  the  many  jolly  days  they  had  together 
in  the  hunting  field,  and  they  hoped  they  would  have  many 
more.” 

In  1897-98  Hugh  had  been  at  his  tutor’s  in  Devonshire, 
where  Mr  Claude  Williams  and  he  had  a  pack  of  harriers, 
the  former  hunting  them,  and  Hugh  whipped-in.  His  hunter 
of  those  days  he  named  “  The  Squire,”  and  this  good  horse 
carried  him  as  though  born  to  the  Devon  moors.  Later 
Master  and  whipper-in  went  to  Cambridge,  where  the  posi¬ 
tions  were  reversed,  Hugh  hunting  the  Cambridge  Harriers, 
with  Mr  Claude  Williams  whipping-in.  At  Cambridge  Hugh 
took  polo  ponies  from  Bentley,  and  his  hunters  "  Avril  ” 
and  “  Firelight  ”  and  “  Village  Bell  ”  were  well-known  at 
Cottenham ;  he  also  competed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  point-to-point  at  Atherstone,  and  in  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  and  Croome  point -to-points. 

Following  these  days,  Hugh  was  a  Sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Worcestershire  Yeomanry,  which  General  French  reviewed 
at  Whitley  in  1898  (Lord  Dudley’s  Worcestershire  seat). 
The  Tardebigge  troop  on  several  occasions  held  their  field 
days  in  the  park  at  Bentley. 

At  this  time  my  brother  Ronald  was  in  the  Navy  with 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Boylike,  letters  from  him  were 
not  very  frequent,  but  in  March  1899,  after  three  years 
abroad,  he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  expected  to  get  home  the 
following  July.  The  exact  date  was  not  given,  nor  the  time 
he  was  likely  to  arrive  in  England — he  just  landed  and 
made  for  home  !  On  15th  July  “  The  Squire  ”  was  sitting 
at  her  writing-table,  when,  looking  across  the  lawn,  she 
saw  “  a  stranger  ”  approaching,  and  exclaimed  to  me, 
“  Whoever  is  this  coming  ?  ”  I  was  the  first  to  recognise 
this  tall  brother,  who  had  left  home  when  only  a  small 
boy,  to  return  a  grown  man  of  6  feet  2  in.  He  had  walked 
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the  four  miles  from  Bromsgrove  Station  along  the  familiar 
little  lanes,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  kitchen  garden 
(before  we  saw  him)  had  enjoyed  eating  gooseberries,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  Farmer,  the  old  gardener,  who,  not 
recognising  “  Master  Ronald,”  considered  it  was  impertin¬ 
ence  of  a  visitor  to  do  such  a  thing. 

At  the  Bentley  Kennels  for  several  years  the  same  hunt 
staff  was  retained,  but  in  1898  George  Clark  left  to  whip-in 
to  foxhounds,  securing  a  situation  with  the  Berwickshire. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Grant  from  the  North  War¬ 
wickshire,  where  he  had  been  riding  second  horse  to  Tom 
Carr.  Grant's  father  was  well-known  with  Lord  Middleton’s 
foxhounds  in  Yorkshire,  whilst  his  brother  Harry  hunted 
the  Percy,  and  a  younger  brother,  Jack,  afterwards  came 
to  Bentley  as  second  whip.  Frank  Grant  was  a  very  good 
horseman,  and  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  say  the  best  whipper- 
in  she  ever  had.  He  was  with  the  Bentley  for  four  seasons, 
when  he  left  to  go  to  Sir  Watkin’s  and  afterwards  the 
Whaddon  Chase.  Later  he  hunted  the  West  Norfolk,  North 
Hereford  and  Glamorganshire,  where  he  still  is  after  fifteen 
seasons.  “  The  Squire  ”  used  to  be  very  proud  of  those  who 
“  got  on  ”  after  a  probationership  at  Bentley.  Many  hunt 
servants  were  given  their  start  by  her,  but  she  used  to  say 
“  none  did  her  more  credit  than  Frank  Grant.”  During 
his  four  seasons  at  Bentley  we  hunted  the  carted  red  deer 
a  great  deal,  and  some  wonderful  runs  were  recorded,  some¬ 
times  a  1 2 -mile  point.  Grant  was  always  there  and  in  his 
right  place,  and  was  extraordinarily  clever  at  “  taking  ”  the 
hind  safely  at  the  end  of  a  hunt.  He  certainly  possessed  a 
hunt  servant’s  traditional  sense  of  humour,  and  being 
always  cheery,  willing,  and  efficient  in  his  work,  was  a 
general  favourite  at  Bentley.  And  for  my  own  part  he  is 
now,  as  then,  one  of  those  real  friends  of  mine  to  whom  this 
book  is  dedicated. 

In  1898  “  The  Squire  ”  showed  some  excellent  sport  in 
the  Bentley  country  with  the  harriers,  which  now  regularly 
hunted  carted  deer.  Hugh  brought  many  friends  from 
Cambridge  to  enjoy  these  days,  amongst  them  Mr  Geoff. 
Buxton,  Mr  Burn,  Mr  Guy  Lucas,  Mr  “  Chops  ”  Ramsden, 
Mr  Bertram  Smith,  Mr  Whitfield,  and  Mr  “  Jocky  ”  Norman. 

In  1900  “  The  Squire  ”  often  went  to  the  Hagley  country, 
near  Stourbridge,  now  hunted  by  the  Woodland  Albrighton. 


Frank  Grant,  Huntsman  to  the  Glamorganshire  Foxhounds.  1925. 
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In  those  days  the  Hagley  sportsmen  got  very  little  hunting,  so 
that  “  The  Squire’s  ”  pack  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  a  very 
large  field  always  assembled  at  a  meet  at  the  Lyttleton  Arms. 

In  June  1898,  Mr  G.  W.  Dull  Asshet on-Smith  of  Vaynol 
came  on  a  visit  to  Bentley,  and  shortly  afterward  “  The 
Squire  ”  went  to  stay  at  Vaynol  Park,  near  Bangor.  The 
wonders  and  beauties  of  Vaynol  have  always  remained  fresh  in 
my  memory.  It  was  to  us  “  Lovely  Vaynol,  a  land  of  one’s 
desires.”  The  house,  the  park  with  its  seven-mile  boundary 
wall,  the  white  cattle,  the  red  deer,  the  Zoo,  the  beautiful 
Home  Farms — yes,  there  was  everything  that  interested. 
The  house  held  a  fascination  by  its  magnificence,  its  trea¬ 
sures,  the  stuffed  animals  (bears  in  particular),  and  the  huge 
picture  of  the  New  South  Wales  lancer,  whose  eyes  and  his 
pistol  seemed  to  follow  all  passers-by  until  they  were  out 
of  sight.  The  herd  of  white  cattle  had  their  historic  tradi¬ 
tions.  On  one  of  the  nights  during  our  visit  the  old  king  of 
the  herd  was  dethroned  by  the  young  prince,  and,  owing 
to  a  desperate  fight  between  them,  the  old  bull  lost  his  fife, 
the  younger  one  having  injured  him,  and  then  horned  him 
into  the  lake,  where  he  died. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  another  charming  host  dur¬ 
ing  this  visit  to  Wales.  We  went  to  Plas  Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  where  he  had  his  pack  of  harriers,  and  no  one 
who  had  ever  met  him  could  forget  his  kindly  nature. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  my  father’s  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  spent  the  following  winter  in  Egypt.  It  was  hoped 
this  would  give  him  renewed  strength,  but,  although  he 
returned  better  to  Bentley,  in  the  April  of  that  following 
year  he  lost  strength  again,  and  the  summer  he  spent  at  his 
own  beloved  home  at  Wellfield,  where  he  died  on  the  14th 
September  1900.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  fife  he  had 
never  been  very  strong,  although  he  had  hunted  during  the 
winter  months  with  the  Bentley  Harriers,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  a  quiet  way.  To  “  The  Squire  ”  his  death  meant  a  world 
of  sorrow,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  towards  her  for  fear 
she  would  lose  hold  of  her  interests  in  life  and  in  the  sport 
they  had  both  loved  so  well,  and  in  which  their  lives  had 
held  such  a  partnership  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  by 
her  pluck  and  gallant  reasons  for  doing  so,  she  hunted  her 
hounds  that  season,  although  it  was  a  hard-fought  fight  to 
do  so,  and  keep  Bentley  its  “  cheery  self  ”  as  of  yore. 
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But  to  refer  again  to  my  father’s  illness,  he  was  attended 
during  this  sad  time  by  Dr  Alex.  Shearer,  whose  practice 
covered  a  large  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellfield. 
Some  of  us  who  have  suffered  during  illness  may  be  able  to 
realise  how  much  such  days  are  brightened  by  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  a  doctor  who  is  also  a  friend.  An  illness 
can  even  be  made  “  beautiful  ”  under  such  circumstances, 
for  between  doctor  and  patient  there  was  an  understanding 
— a  loyalty — in  friendship,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  where 
friendship  only  counted.  Although  the  patient  was  in  the 
“  winter  ”  of  his  days  (and  “  had  played  the  game  all  round  ”), 
while  the  other  was  only  in  the  “  Spring-time  ”  of  his,  start¬ 
ing  to  play  that  same  great  game  (since  when  twenty-five 
years  have  passed  by),  yet  the  “link  between”  was  there 
which  can  make  facts  smile  in  the  face  of  fate  when  another 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  borderland. 

My  father’s  death  left  a  great  blank  both  in  his  own  county 
of  Fife  and  in  Worcestershire.  By  his  will,  Wellfield  was 
left  to  his  second  son,  Ronald.  The  Mull  properties  were 
under  a  life  tenancy  to  be  held  by  “  The  Squire,”  in  trust, 
firstly,  for  her  eldest  daughter  Katie,  who  would  have  in¬ 
herited  Carsaig,  and  Leslie  was  heir  to  Tiroran,  whereas  the 
eldest  son,  Hugh,  was  his  mother’s  heir  to  Bentley.1  It 
was  a  sad  turn  of  fate  that,  owing  to  Hugh's,  Katie’s,  and 
Leslie’s  sad  deaths,  none  of  these  properties  were  ever  dis¬ 
tributed  as  they  had  been  allotted  to  be. 

The  South  African  War  brought  many  anxious  days  to 
Bentley,  as  in  many  other  homes.  Hugh,  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
eldest  son,  had  lately  been  gazetted  lieutenant  in  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  Yeomanry,  and  went  out  with  them  under 
Colonel  Crabb.  How  he  came  through  that  serious  cam¬ 
paign  is  best  described  from  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  Mr  “  Sam  ”  Jagger,  dated  9th  December  1901, 
when  I  was  at  school.  He  writes  : — 

“  Of  course  you  have  heard  all  about  Hugh  ;  the  dear  lad  did 
well.  Nobody  was  more  pleased  than  I  was,  still  I  was  not  a 


1  Bentley,  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  under  the  management  of 
Mr  H.  W.  Hall  of  Dodderhill  Court,  will  pass  to  Hugh’s  boy  (now  only 
nine  years  old)  when  he  comes  of  age.  Tiroran  went  to  Ronald  ; 
while  Katie’s  only  daughter,  Mrs  Gordon,  has  Carsaig,  where  she  and  her 
husband  live,  and  love  that  estate  as  her  mother  did. 
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bit  surprised.  You  could  always  depend  upon  him  in  small 
things,  and  if  this  is  so,  in  big  things  the  same  applies.  He 
turned  up  trumps  in  Van  Donop’s  fight,  was  cut  off  with  his 
16th  company,  and  kept  the  Boers  at  bay  for  five  hours.  Well 
done  our  side  !  He  is  very  likely  to  get  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order  for  what  he  did.  Leslie  is  sure  to  be  at  home  for  Christmas, 
for  which  you  will  be  delighted.  He  does  not  know  yet  which 
battalion  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  he  will  have 
to  join.  One  battalion  is  in  India,  and  the  other  in  South  Africa. 
You  should  see  a  photograph  of  little  Ben1  that  has  been  sent 
home — you  would  die  with  laughing  at  his  looks  when  full 
equipped  in  uniform.  The  Worcestershire  have  just  been  in  to 
gruel  with  me  on  their  way  home  ;  had  a  capital  day.  The 
hounds  seemed  tired,  but  every  one  delighted  with  the  hunt, 
which  was  mostly  over  your  favourite  Berrow  Hill  and  Bentley 
country. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Ronnie  yesterday.  He  is  very  well,  but 
he  has  not  had  much  fighting  lately.” 

And  so  the  news  was  given,  and  tells  us  even  to-day  of  what 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  three  sons  were  doing  in  duty  to  their 
country. 

Ronald  at  that  time  wished  to  leave  the  Navy,  and  did 
so.  He  went  out  with  a  battalion  of  the  Argyll  and  Suther¬ 
land  Highlanders,  and  fought  with  them  during  the  war ; 
but  before  leaving  Africa  he  was  gazetted  to  the  1st  King’s 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  came  home  with  them  and  was  quar¬ 
tered  at  York. 

Shortly  before  the  South  African  War  Leslie  had  failed 
for  Sandhurst,  and  therefore  later  on  joined  a  battalion  of 
the  Worcestershire  Regiment  at  Aldershot,  to  be  later 
gazetted  to  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  in  India. 
From  there  he  wrote,  21st  May  1901,  as  follows  : — 

Fort  William, 
Calcutta. 

Many  thanks  for  your  last  letter.  You  must  have  had  an 
awfully  good  time  at  Crowle.2  I  wish  I  had  been  there.  The 
Calcutta  Football  League  has  just  begun.  We  played  our  first 
match  last  Saturday,  and  won  by  2  goals  to  o.  We  play  again  this 
afternoon  at  a  place  called  Barrackpore,  about  30  minutes  in 
the  train  from  here. 


1  A  Bentley  second  horseman. 

2  The  Worcestershire  Hunt  Point-to-Point. 
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It  is  most  awfully  hot  here  now,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
very  little  going  on.  We  practically  stay  in  from  about  9  A.M. 
till  4.30,  and  then  play  golf  or  tennis,  so  there  is  not  much  news 
to  tell  you. 

I  forget  if  I  told  you  before  that  we  go  to  Poona  after  this. 
I  believe  it  is  an  awfully  nice  place,  and  what  is  more,  I  think 
they  have  a  pack  of  hounds  of  some  description  there.  I  think 
also  pig-sticking,  only  it  will  be  rather  expensive  work,  as  one 
has  to  go  some  distance  for  it.  However,  I  must  try  and  manage 
some  somehow,  as  it  is  the  great  thing  I  want  to  do  while  out 
here. 

In  1905  “  The  Squire  ”  met  with  a  serious  accident.  She 
was  out  before  breakfast  into  the  stableyard  at  Bentley, 
where,  after  a  night’s  frost,  the  flags  had  become  treacherous. 
She  slipped,  and  falling,  broke  her  thigh  in  two  places.  For 
many  months  she  had  to  lie  in  bed,  but  never  allowed  her¬ 
self  a  dull  moment,  being  always  busy  either  with  her  paint 
brush  or  her  pen,  and  altogether  a  very  contented  patient. 
She  was  unable  to  ride  for  nearly  two  years,  but  in  season 
1907  she  started  again.  In  the  meantime  Hugh  hunted  the 
harriers.  Harry  Amot  (who,  as  stated,  had  come  to  “  The 
Squire  ”  with  the  Willenhall  pack)  left,  and  was  replaced 
by  the  famous  old  veteran  Jack  Shepherd,  an  old  friend, 
from  the  Fife.  Jack  had  spent  all  his  life  at  the  Fife  kennels, 
having  started  as  a  small  boy  at  8s.  a  week  to  occupy  himself 
drying  horses’  heels.  By  coming  to  Bentley  he  made  the  first 
move,  and  he  and  Mrs  Shepherd  and  their  son  David  were 
installed  at  the  Bentley  kennels.  When  mounted  on  that 
favourite  hunter  “  Whitethorn,”  or,  indeed,  on  any  of  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  hunters,  the  old  man  went  wonderfully  well.  In 
these  days  Hugh  received  many  kind  invitations  to  take  the 
harriers  to  hunt  fox  as  well  as  hare  in  outlying  parts  of 
neighbouring  hunts.  The  country  now  known  as  the  Wood¬ 
land  Albrighton  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
Bentley  in  those  days.  There  they  went  regularly  by  invi¬ 
tation  from  those  good  sportsmen  who  lived  in  the  Hagley 
and  Stourbridge  district,  and  permission  to  hunt  fox  was 
kindly  given  by  the  M.F.H.  of  the  Albrighton. 

The  North  Cotswold  country  was  also  invaded  by  the 
Bentley  Harriers  through  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Charles 
M'Neil,  their  M.F.H.,  who  arranged  several  meets  in  the 
Broadway  country.  On  such  occasions  he  loved  to  act  as 
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Hugh's  extra  whip,  and  a  very  excellent  one  he  was,  for,  as 
he  remarked,  after  giving  Hugh  a  ringing  “  tally-ho  ”  over 
at  cover-point  when  he  viewed  a  fox  stealing  away  from 
a  Cotswold  hillside,  “  Now  that’s  just  what  I  want  done 
when  I  am  in  Hugh’s  place.”  The  Bentley  Harriers  killed 
several  foxes  in  the  Albrighton  country,  but  their  luck  was 
not  so  good  in  North  Cotswold,  although  Hugh  had  some 
great  hunts.  On  one  particular  occasion  after  about  two 
hours  of  the  best,  he  was  compelled  to  stop  hounds  near  a 
big  cover  when  darkness  was  falling.  Hugh  sounded  the 
long  note  on  the  horn  which  gave  the  final  for  the  day. 
The  N.  Cotswold  Master  galloped  down  to  join  him,  saying 
audibly  to  himself  as  he  went,  “  A  great  hunt  !  Whipped 
off  in  the  dark  !  Otherwise  would  have  certainly  killed  our 
fox  ” — thus  intimating  the  finish  of  a  red-letter  day  as  though 
already  chronicled  in  the  newspaper.  A  very  delightful 
form  of  congratulation  for  the  little  pack. 

These  were  great  days  for  Hugh,  and  he  loved  hunting 
the  Bentley  Harriers.  Unselfishly  did  his  mother  share  his 
happiness  during  her  absence  from  the  hunting  field  in  spite 
of  her  two  long-established  rules  to  which  she  gave  excep¬ 
tion,  that  harriers  should  not  hunt  fox,  and  secondly,  that 
her  hounds  should  not  exceed  the  standard  of  19  inches. 
Well  she  knew  that  hunting  the  fox  had  an  especial  fascina¬ 
tion  for  Hugh,  and  in  consequence,  after  each  Puppy  Show 
the  tendency  was  to  keep  the  big  hounds  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  drafted. 

In  1906  Norgrove  underwent  many  improvements  within 
its  walls,  for  “  The  Squire  ”  redecorated  all  the  principal 
rooms  to  the  north  and  west  for  her  eldest  son  Hugh  when 
he  married  in  April  1907  and  made  Norgrove  his  home. 
Careful  restorations  were  also  made  in  the  west  end,  which 
had  been  the  original  kitchens  and  had  been  portioned  off 
separately  as  a  cottage  many  years  ago  by  two  thick  parti¬ 
tions  of  plaster,  leaving  a  space  unknown  of  in  between. 
When  these  partitions  were  removed  two  fine  stone  arches 
were  found  spanning  the  fairway  between  the  oak-panelled 
dining-room  and  the  kitchen.  And  here  again,  in  these 
kitchen  premises  when  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
proportions,  another  archway  was  revealed,  which,  with  grace¬ 
ful  mouldings,  rose  high  above  an  open  fireplace,  once  more 
allowed  to  see  daylight  after  years  behind  its  plaster  tomb. 
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All  this  gave  the  young  couple  much  pleasure  and  interest 
in  their  home,  and  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  a  haunted  house 
only  added  romance  to  their  new  abode,  for  they  felt,  as 
we  all  did,  that  Norgrove  ghosts  have  their  charm.  One 
evening  when  Hugh  was  standing  at  the  drawing-room  door 
he  distinctly  saw  “  the  lady  ”  gracefully  ascending  the  old  oak 
staircase.  The  farm  bailiffs  and  their  families  who  lived 
there  during  “  The  Squire’s  ”  reign  also  heard  ghostly 
strangers  in  the  house,  and  the  banging  of  doors  that  were 
known  to  be  bolted  and  barred,  and  learnt  to  take  but  little 
notice  of  them.  At  another  time  a  young  farm  pupil,  a  lad 
hitherto  of  no  fears,  also  saw  the  lady.  During  a  Spring  clean 
the  bailiff’s  wife  changed  his  quarters  from  the  east  side  of 
the  house  to  one  of  the  large  guest-rooms  on  the  west.  In 
the  night  he  awoke  feeling  a  presence  in  the  room,  and  light¬ 
ing  his  candle  he  saw  her  figure  for  a  second  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  but  she  immediately  glided  away 
and  passed  transparently  through  the  closed  door.  This 
experience  so  alarmed  the  young  man  that  another  room 
had  to  be  provided  for  him. 

And,  again,  here  is  the  story  of  a  disturbed  night  owing  to 
these  same  ghostly  happenings,  as  experienced  by  one  of 
these  unsuspecting  people,  a  friend  of  the  bailiff  from  the 
west  country.  She  was  sleeping  in  the  principal  guest-room, 
and  was  awakened  suddenly  by  sounds  that  at  first  conveyed 
the  impression  of  a  gathering,  and  light-hearted  revelry. 
(No  doubt  the  ground  floor  at  Norgrove  was  originally  one 
large  banqueting  hall,  and  the  staircase  as  it  stands  to-day, 
unaltered  for  generations,  is  wide  enough  for  four  persons 
to  walk  abreast.)  She  distinctly  heard  the  clanking  of  armour 
and  the  rustle  of  silk,  together  with  voices  and  dancing  feet. 
Suddenly  came  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  galloping  in  the 
distance  ;  nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  until  they  drew 
up  below  her  very  window  !  There  was  a  sudden  quiet. 
Then  followed  commotion  :  dancing  feet  altered  to  disordered, 
hasty,  and  heavy  footfalls  ;  anxious  voices  and  shouts  of 
men,  intermixed  with  an  occasional  feminine  voice,  expressing 
sensitive  anxiety.  Again  there  came  a  lull,  and  then  she 
heard  the  horses  galloping  away  at  the  same  furious  pace 
at  which  they  had  arrived. 

The  bailiff  had  carefully  never  mentioned  that  Norgrove 
was  haunted,  so  that  in  this  case  no  fear  of  ghosts  was 
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present  in  her  mind,  nor  had  she  any  clue  as  to  the  period 
which  she  so  graphically  described.  We  felt  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  night  in  July  might  have  been  the  anniversary  of 
some  sudden  summons — possibly  a  warning  of  approaching 
danger — that  so  hurriedly  broke  up  the  gathering.  After 
this  that  room  was  usually  given  a  miss  in  the  month  of 
July  !  It  seems  a  pity  that  fear  prevents  most  people  from 
taking  the  chance  again,  and  that  even  if  there  should  be 
a  listener,  he  lies  petrified  beneath  the  bedclothes  instead  of 
enjoying  such  a  historic  chapter  in  history. 

The  wonderful  present-day  film  of  ‘  Robin  Hood  ’  brings 
this  “  warning  ”  realistically  to  the  imagination,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  “  Charming  Lady  ”  who  wanders  there  at  will 
may  be  likened  to  the  Lady  Marian  who  may  have  met  her 
death  there.  That  wonderful  film  fully  illustrates  such  doings, 
and  represents  a  like  period  in  English  history. 

The  Puppy  Show  of  1906  at  Bentley  was  thus  reported 
in  ‘  The  Field  ’ 


“Bentley  Harriers. 

“  The  Puppy  Show  in  connection  with  the  Bentley  Harriers 
was  held  at  the  kennels,  Bentley,  the  judges  being  Mr  J.  S. 
Gibbons,  Master  of  the  Boddington  Harriers,  and  Mr  E.  H. 
Humphreys  of  Bromsgrove,  late  Master  of  the  Worcestershire 
Beagles.  There  were  seventeen  and  a  half  couples  of  puppies 
sent  out  to  walk,  and  only  seven  couples  returned  to  the  kennels  ; 
while,  when  the  mortality  is  at  such  a  high  rate,  not  only  is  it 
always  the  best  that  go,  but  those  that  are  left  have  generally 
had  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  severe  attacks  of  distemper, 
with  other  ailments.  The  three  couples  of  dog  hounds  had  at 
the  head  Singer,  by  Demon-Songstress,  walked  by  Mr  Vigors 
of  Feckenham.  From  Demon,  a  grandson  of  the  Peterborough 
champion  Wellfield,  he  inherits  fine  quality,  has  plenty  of  bone, 
which  is  well  carried  down,  possesses  a  rare  back  and  loins,  and 
is  well  ribbed.  Fireman,  who  was  second,  is  by  Wanderer-Fury, 
and  was  walked  by  Mr  Watson  of  Green  Hill,  Kidderminster. 
He  is  on  the  strong  side,  and  has  a  lot  of  bone,  but  wants  a  little 
time.  He  has  not  the  quality  of  the  third  dog  hound,  Waterman, 
by  Demon-Willing,  walked  by  Mr  Smith  of  Redditch.  The  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  latter  hound  are  about  perfect,  but 
he  does  not  stand  so  well  as  the  second  prize  hound,  and  has 
scarcely  such  good  feet.  Sportive,  sister  to  the  winning  dog 
hound,  and  walked  by  Mr  Perkes,  was  the  best  of  the  bitches. 
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and  is  a  lengthy  level  hound,  with  good  head,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
carries  her  bone  well  down,  is  well  ribbed  and  roomy,  and  should 
make  a  brood  bitch.  Wishful,  sister  to  Waterman,  walked  by 
Mr  Welsbourne  of  Redditch,  who  was  second,  is  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  one  of  the  small  and  neat  sort,  but  is  very  shapely,  and 
looks  like  running  on  all  day.  Buttercup,  who  was  third,  is  by 
Demon-Beauty,  and  was  walked  by  Mr  Briggs  of  Redditch. 
She  is  a  lengthy  big-framed  bitch  with  good  bone,  and  wants 
time.  During  the  afternoon  a  silver  rose  bowl  was  presented  to 
‘  The  Squire  '  by  Mr  H.  G.  Fox,  on  behalf  of  a  few  subscribers,  with 
‘  In  memory  of  many  happy  sporting  days  '  inscribed  thereon  ;  and 
the  Bentley  staff  (indoor  and  outdoor  servants  and  estate  workers) 
presented  ‘  The  Squire  ’  with  a  stable  clock,  to  be  placed  within 
the  courtyard,  Captain  Cheape  responding  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words.  Then  Captain  Cheape  became  the  recipient  of  several 
presents  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage  to  Miss 
Carsina  Gray  of  Carse  Gray,  Forfar.  Mr  P.  Tandy,  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  estates,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  couple  of  silver  entree  dishes.  Mr  S.  T.  C. 
Jaggar,  on  behalf  of  the  employees  on  the  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire  estates,  presented  him  with  a  silver  jug,  and  on 
behalf  of  employees  and  friends  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  with  a  silver 
wine  cooler  and  George  II.  dish.  The  indoor  and  outdoor  servants 
gave  a  silver  tankard,  the  trades-people  of  Redditch  a  silver 
fruit  dish,  the  trades-people  of  Bromsgrove  an  old  silver  egg-stand, 
and  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Bentley  School  a  silver  cream- 
jug." 

After  Hugh  married  in  1907  and  went  to  live  at  Norgrove, 
he  continued  to  hunt  the  hounds  until  the  following  season, 
after  which  he  left  Worcestershire  and  went  to  live  at  St 
Boswells,  and  later  became  joint-Master  of  the  Berwickshire 
with  Colonel  C.  T.  Menzies. 

While  in  Mull  in  the  summer  of  1907  “  The  Squire  ”  com¬ 
menced  to  ride  again,  and  did  so  regularly  until  she  returned 
to  Bentley,  but  she  felt  she  could  never  be  quite  the  same 
again  to  hunt  the  Bentley  Harriers  as  she  had  done  before. 
So  when  Hugh  went  north  she  decided  the  time  had  arrived 
to  reduce  her  hunting  establishment.  If  there  was  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  about  this  there  was  also  wisdom.  My  mother 
knew  how  to  make  the  start  on  the  inevitable  return  journey 
in  our  lives,  and  the  example  she  showed  in  this  respect 
by  parting  with  her  famous  pack  is  not  the  least  splendid 
thing  of  her  life.  No  doubt  it  was  a  very  big  wrench  to  her 
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to  sell  the  Bentley  Harriers  ;  but  when  making  the  final 
decision  to  part  with  them,  she  remarked,  “You  see,  they 
are  not  my  little  hounds  now.”  Certainly,  many  of  them 
had  reached  the  standard  up  to  21-inch,  and  so,  in  spite  of 
the  many  protests  from  her  friends  as  well  as  through  the 
Press,  the  Bentley  Harriers  were  sold  at  Leicester  before 
another  season  came  along.  From  a  cutting  from  the  ‘  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  ’  on  3rd  April  1908  the  following  may  be 
quoted  : — 

“  Mr  Pinero  was  not  thought  at  the  time  to  have  derived  the 
title  of  a  play  of  his  that  once  roused  some  controversy  from  any 
knowledge  of  a  real  Squire  of  the  other  sex.  In  Worcestershire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  however,  '  The  Squire  ’  really 
exists  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Cheape,  one  of  the  few  lady  Masters 
of  Harriers  on  the  list.  And  what  Worcestershire  and  the  parts 
adjacent  are  concerned  about  is  that  '  The  Squire  ’  is  for  giving 
up  her  Mastership  and  for  selling  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  pack 
that  has  taken  more  than  a  dozen  seasons  to  bring  to  its  present 
perfection.  The  pack  is  sure  of  appreciation  if  it  does  come  to 
the  hammer,  but  the  many  appreciators  of  ‘  The  Squire  ’  will 
find  no  measure  for  their  regrets  if  she  should  persist  in  carrying 
out  her  intention.” 

But  the  Bentley  Harriers  were  sold,  and  sold  while  they 
still  retained  a  high  standard  and  held  fame  as  one  of  the 
best  packs  in  England.  As  a  “  Master  ”  of  hare-hunting, 
“  The  Squire  ”  had  started  out  on  her  famous  career  with 
beagles,  and  it  was  with  beagles  she  intended  to  make  the 
return  journey,  after  a  period  of  nearly  seventeen  seasons 
as  Mistress  of  the  Bentley  Harriers. 

With  such  an  inborn  love  for  hounds,  she  knew  that  with 
her  little  hounds  once  more  she  could  enjoy  her  hunting  for 
all  time,  whether  riding  or  on  foot,  and  so  long  as  she  might 
be  spared  her  sight  to  watch  them,  and  ears  to  hear  their 
music,  she  could  not  only  herself  enjoy  both,  but  at  the 
same  time  feel  an  added  delight  in  once  more  giving  pleasure 
to  those  who  had  so  long  looked  upon  the  sporting  visits  of 
“  The  Squire  ”  and  her  hounds  as  bringing  music  and  variety 
into  their  lives. 

After  “  The  Squire  ”  sold  her  harriers  in  1908  and  once 
again  started  beagles,  W.  Webster,  jun.,  came  as  her  kennel 
huntsman,  to  be  supervised  by  T.  Harding,  her  stud-groom, 
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who  for  this  reason  went  to  live  at  the  kennels.  Harding 
held  an  exceptional  record  of  service  with  “  The  Squire  ” 
for  forty-eight  years.  Born  near  Bentley,  his  first  place  was 
with  Mr  Haywood  of  Sillins  as  pony  boy,  after  which  he 
came  to  “  The  Squire  ”  in  1876,  and  was  in  the  stables  at 
Wemyss  Hall  and  other  homes  my  father  and  mother  had 
in  Fife.  He  was  promoted  to  Hunt  service  during  the  West 
of  Fife  Mastership.  He  whipped-in  to  this  pack  under  Jim 
Beavan,  and  was  in  the  stables  in  the  L.  and  S.  days,  return¬ 
ing  to  Fife  when  the  Wellfield  Beagles  were  started.  He 
followed  his  mistress  back  to  Bentley  the  next  season,  1890, 
to  be  stud-groom  there,  a  position  he  held  until  her  death. 
With  the  exception  of  his  first  situation  as  a  lad  at  Sillins, 
his  life’s  service  was  spent  with  “  The  Squire.”  Now  a 
pensioner,  the  house  at  the  kennels  is  still  his  home, 
though,  alas  !  the  beautiful  kennels  themselves  are  lonely 
and  untenanted. 
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H.  Arnot.  “The 
Squire.” 


Miss  Thomson  Mr  J.  M.  K.  Elliot.  Mr  Harold  Tom  Carr,  Sen. 
of  Ratho  Hall.  (See  also  p.  335.)  Smith.  (See  also  p.  298.) 


The  Bentley  Beagles.  1908. 


E.  Morris. 


“The  Squire,” 

with  her  little  pack  by  the  old  nut  tree 
(300  years  old)  on  the  lawn  at  Bentley. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


1899-1914. 

“  THE  SQUIRE’S  ”  ART  AND  MUSIC.  A  VISIT  TO  LEICESTER¬ 
SHIRE.  FURTHER  DAYS  IN  MULL  AND  IONA.  MRS  CAY  : 
HER  DEATH,  AND  AN  APPRECIATION  BY  MAJOR  FAIRFAX- 
BLAKEBOROUGH. 

I  have  referred  to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  love  of  art,  and  how 
she  inherited  it  from  her  father.  Music  she  truly  loved, 
and,  unlike  the  general  rule,  her  enjoyment  of  it  was 
omnivorous,  for  she  also  possessed  the  delightful  faculty 
of  being  able  to  adapt  herself  to  her  surroundings,  and 
knew  how  to  really  appreciate  everything  on  a  level  with 
circumstances  and  those  around  her.  As  a  listener  she  was 
a  judge  of  all  high-class  music  ;  as  a  player,  nothing  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  so  much  as  Highland  melodies.  Well,  too, 
she  knew,  and  deeply  loved,  the  music  of  the  chase.  Through 
her  inborn  love  of  painting  and  of  pictures,  she  could  claim 
a  wider  artistic  knowledge  than  most  people,  and  in  just 
the  same  way  she  understood  and  actively  enjoyed  such 
talents  as  only  an  artist  can.  As  a  judge  and  critic  of  pic¬ 
tures,  she  was  her  father’s  daughter  in  all  her  tastes. 

With  regard  to  her  own  particular  hobby — the  copying  of 
Landseer’s  engravings  in  black-and-white  water-colour — her 
work  seemed  to  surpass  even  the  charm  of  the  originals. 
This  affection  for  painting  occupied  much  of  her  spare  time, 
and  many  who  had  only  regarded  “  The  Squire  ”  as  a  sports¬ 
woman  have  been  surprised  with  her  work  at  Bentley.  On 
one  occasion  the  astonishment  of  a  new-comer  was  so  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  turned  to  the  speaker  and  said,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  “  Yes,  I  know  ;  you  only  think  of  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hunting  hounds.”  As  well  as  Landseer’s  pic¬ 
tures,  Mr  Herbert  Dicksee’s  etchings  greatly  appealed  to 
her,  and  many  of  her  finest  works  were  copied  from  this 
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famous  artist’s  pictures  and  hang  at  Bentley.  In  1901,  Mr 
Herbert  Dicksee’s  beautiful  picture,  “  After  Chevy  Chase,” 
was  purchased  by  “  The  Squire  ”  at  the  sale  of  Mr  Corbett’s 
well-known  collection  at  Impney,  near  Droitwich.  “  Chevy 
Chase  ”  is  an  enormous  oil  painting,  and  holds  pride  of 
place  in  the  dining-room  at  Bentley.  The  following  letter 
was  received  by  “  The  Squire  ”  from  Mr  Herbert  Dicksee 
shortly  after  it  was  purchased  : — 

Oak  House,  Kidderpore  Avenue, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

March  27//Z,  1906. 

Dear  Mrs  Cheape, — I  am  most  glad  to  hear  that  Chevy 
Chase  has  found  such  a  kind  and  sympathetic  home.  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  sold.  Mr  Corbett  of  Droitwich  bought  it 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  then  reserved  the  copyright  to  myself.  I 
hope  to  etch  it  some  day,  but  there  is  no  engraving  published 
at  present. 

I  shall  be  most  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation 
to  come  and  see  the  pictures,  and  also  of  your  kind  offer  to  show 
me  your  farms  and  kennels,  which  will  much  interest  me,  and  I 
should  very  much  like  to  come  later  on  or  early  June. 

I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  picture.  The  deerhound  is  from  an 
old  dog  who  was  my  constant  companion  for  thirteen  years. 

If  for  any  reason  you  should  ever  think  of  parting  with  the 
picture,  will  you  please  let  me  know. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  Herbert  Dicksee. 

With  music,  art,  hounds,  horses,  sport,  legions  of  friends, 
and  love  all  round  her  on  her  Worcestershire  and  Scotch 
properties,  “  The  Squire  ”  was  very  happy  during  all  these 
years.  She  enjoyed  her  life  in  Mull  immensely  each  summer, 
sometimes  living  at  Tiroran  and  sometimes  at  Carsaig — 
always  with  a  party  to  whom  she  was  giving  a  good  time. 
To  her  to  give  pleasure  to  others  was  her  greatest  joy,  and 
she  used  to  say  how  much  she  looked  forward  to  showing 
the  joys  of  Mull  to  a  friend  for  the  first  time. 

Her  Bentley  Harriers  hunt  button  has  been  a  wonderful 
means  of  introduction  many  times — even  in  Mull.  At  the 
vSalen  Regatta  in  1899  old  Tom  Carr  (who  afterwards  came 
to  her  as  huntsman)  was  in  Mull  for  his  holiday,  and  went 
with  her  to  Salen  that  day.  Amongst  the  small  crowd  was 
a  tall  lady  and  her  son,  who  came  up  to  Carr  and  said,  “  I 
see  you  are  wearing  a  hunt  button  in  your  tie,  and  as  you 
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The  Front  Hall  at  Bentley. 

Showing  “  The  Squire’s”  Paintings,  after  Landseer. 
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are  so  like  Tom  Carr,  the  huntsman  to  the  North  Warwick¬ 
shire,  whom  we  know  very  well,  I  feel  I  must  ask  you  if 
you  are  any  relation  to  him.”  “Yes,  my  lady,”  Carr  replied, 
“  you  know  my  son,  and  this  is  the  button  of  the  Bentley 
Harriers.”  Carr  then  told  them  how  he  happened  to  be  in 
Salen,  and  in  this  way  Mrs  Hawkes  Woodward  and  her  son 
Hubert  got  to  know  “  The  Squire  ”  and  returned  with  her 
that  night  to  Tiroran,  where  they  remained  for  a  few  days 
before  they  went  home  to  Quorn.  During  the  following 
winter  they  came  to  stay  at  Bentley.  Mr  Hawkes  Wood¬ 
ward  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  certainly  belonged  to  what 
is  termed  “  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,”  and  one  felt 
that  to  know  him  was  to  claim  the  friendship  of  one  of  that 
generation  which  belonged  to  our  grandfathers — such  men 
who  are  charmingly  portrayed  to  the  present  generation 
through  the  pictures  by  Mr  Dandy  Saddler.  They  made 
the  good  old  days  of  Merry  England  what  they  were.  A 
few  months  later,  as  already  related,  I  had  the  honour  to 
meet  another  such  as  he — the  great  “  J.  D.”  (Mr  Craddock 
of  Quorn  Court),  Mrs  Woodward’s  brother. 

But  to  return  to  Mull.  A  year  later,  the  B.H.  button 
once  again  was  the  means  of  another  interesting  introduc¬ 
tion.  At  the  Salen  Show,  the  M.F.H.  of  the  Bilsdale  Hounds 
in  Yorkshire  (the  late  Mr  Wilson  Horsfall)  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  factor,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
B.H.  button  he  wore  stood  for  the  letters  of  his  own  pack  ! 
Mr  Horsfall  had  the  shooting  on  the  Isle  of  Ulva,  and,  like 
“  The  Squire,”  was  fond  of  a  Highland  pony,  many  of  which 
he  took  south  after  a  Salen  market.  Staying  with  him  at 
this  time  was  Mr  Fairfax-Blakeborough.  Both  he  and  Mr 
Horsfall  visited  Tiroran  to  see  “  The  Squire’s  ”  ponies,  and 
at  the  same  time  Mr  Reid  of  Wishaw  (the  world-famous 
animal  photographer)  was  staying  there  with  “  The  Squire.” 
When  seated  at  dinner  that  night,  “  The  Squire  ”  remarked, 
in  that  charming  way  she  had  of  saying  things  (referring  to 
the  B.H.  button  again),  “  We  have  to  thank  the  little  hounds 
for  this  meeting,”  and  so  expressed  her  welcome  to  new¬ 
found  friends.  As  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  foreword 
to  this  book,  it  was  this  spontaneous  sincerity  which  made 
acquaintances  with  things  in  common  into  friends,  and  at 
once  made  them  take  her  into  their  hearts  as  she  had  taken 
them.  This  generous  outgiving  of  heart’s  warmth  was  the 
very  superstructure  of  her  charm  of  personality,  and  it  still 
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lives  with  many  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  memory’s  mile¬ 
stones. 

After  our  meeting  in  Mull,  Mr  and  Mrs  Hawkes  Wood¬ 
ward  came  to  visit  us  at  Bentley,  and  following  this,  “  The 
Squire  ”  accepted  a  never-to-be-forgotten  invitation  for  me 
to  go  and  stay  with  them  at  Quom.  With  two  hunters  and 
a  second  horseman  I  arrived  at  Westfield,  one  of  my  mounts 
being  “  Britannia,”  a  daughter  of  the  famous  “  Boadicea,” 
and  the  other  a  16-hand  well-bred  horse  known  as  “  Sir 
Hogany  Topps,”  a  name  taken  from  Mr  Booth’s  clever 
poem  in  which  the  lines  run  : — 

“  Sir  Hogany  Topps  was  an  M.F.H., 

A  sportsman  down  to  the  core  ; 

His  weight  was  known  to  be  sixteen  stone, 

And  thought  to  be  something  more.” 


How  well  I  remember  the  great  interest  my  brother  Leslie 
took  in  this  my  first  visit  to  Leicestershire,  and  on  my 
return  to  Bentley  my  welcome  was  joy  to  a  youngster’s 
heart.  How  “  The  Squire  ”  seemed  to  enjoy  my  chatter 
about  all  the  doings  of  that  week,  and  I  had  to  tell  her  how, 
on  the  first  day’s  hunting,  I  was  called  for  by  the  famous 
Mr  J.  D.  Craddock,  and  how  proud  I  was  to  arrive  at  the 
meet  with  him  ;  how  much  I  liked  Kyte  as  a  huntsman 
(he  had  just  succeeded  Tom  Firr)  ;  how  Tom  Firr  himself 
had  come  up  to  me  to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  from  “  The 
Squire  ”  “  to  keep  an  eye  on  me  ”  (although  Firr  had  retired 
he  was  out  hunting  on  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale’s  horses)  ; 
how  proud  I  was  of  the  way  Firr  spoke  of  the  Bentley 
Harriers  and  their  mistress  and  all  concerned,  as  he  retold 
me  of  the  days  when  I  remembered  him  at  a  Bentley  Puppy 
Show.  Mr  and  Mrs  Woodward  had  been  at  the  meet  when 
I  arrived  in  triumph  riding  with  the  great  “  J.  D.”  The 
story  so  amused  “  The  Squire  ”  afterwards,  that  some  one 
remarked  “  Who  is  the  little  girl  ?  she  must  be  a  Craddock 
by  the  way  she  wears  her  hat — well  down  on  the  back  of 
her  head  !  ”  At  Quorn  Court  many  family  portraits  were 
pointed  out  with  this  distinction,  for  whether  on  horseback 
or  otherwise,  their  hats  are  worn  as  described.  I  felt 
prouder  than  ever  of  this.  My  stories  of  the  Quom  went 
on  to  say  how  the  next  day  I  had  visited  Tom  Firr  at  his 
home,  where  he  and  Mrs  Firr  had  shown  me  that  wonderful 
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book  presented  to  him  which  contained  the  names  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  subscribers  to  his  presentation  when  he  retired, 
and  a  letter  within  it  from  the  late  King  Edward  himself. 
I  continued  my  narrative  to  ready  listeners  about  the  day’s 
hunting  from  Barsby — the  day  seemed  full  of  incidents,  and 
I  remember  it  was  Friday  and  Grand  National  Day.  Every 
one  was  so  kind  to  this  small  child  on  the  big  horse,  intro¬ 
ducing  themselves  by  saying  they  knew  my  mother. 

Since  those  days,  when  friendships  were  made  in  the 
early  youth,  we  find  ourselves  scattered  across  the  world 
to-day  with  “  few  of  our  playmates  nigh,”  although  we  may 
meet  at  the  cross-roads  sometimes.  Mr  Hubert  Woodward, 
who  as  a  small  boy  first  came  to  visit  “  The  Squire  ”  in 
Mull,  is  now  not  only  well-known  in  his  own  homeland  of 
Leicestershire,  where  to  be  a  good  horseman  was  his  natural 
inheritance,  but  in  his  present  home  centre  of  London,  and 
from  London  to  everywhere  in  the  theatrical  world.  In 
life  he  has  “  ridden  ‘  Success  ’  to  win,”  and,  like  all  good 
sportsmen,  has  appreciated  the  glorious  uncertainty.  For 
if  all  the  world’s  a  stage,  then  life,  too,  with  all  it  grants  us, 
is  but  a  bunting  run. 

“  The  Squire  ”  rode  a  great  deal  in  Mull,  and  in  1902 
she  took  her  favourite  mare  “  Calsy  ”  and  two  other  young 
horses  to  Tiroran  to  use  as  hacks,  believing  that  Mull  roads 
and  hills  were  the  finest  training-ground  both  for  young 
horses  and  young  people.  Many  long  distances  as  well  as 
short  ones  we  rode  that  season,  going  regularly  over  to 
Carsaig,  crossing  the  tidal  ford  at  Kinloch,  where  sometimes 
the  sea  reached  the  saddle-flap.  This  was  all  a  glorious 
adventure,  and,  with  the  many  hearty  greetings  along  the 
way,  the  twelve  miles  seemed  but  half  the  distance.  There 
were  varied  interests,  Mr  Munro  Mackenzie’s  camp  being 
a  particularly  happy  event  when  they  yearly  pitched  their 
tents  during  a  fortnight’s  tour  from  Calgary,  near  Kilfinichan, 
to  see  their  Mull  friends  in  the  south  of  the  island.  This 
happy  party,  with  their  ponies  picketed  or  loose  grazing 
amongst  the  bracken  on  the  hillside,  is  a  delightful  memory. 
As  we  passed  to  or  from  Carsaig  we  would  receive  a  cheery 
welcome  to  join  the  camp-fire,  or  if  the  hour  was  late,  and 
we  had  to  hurry  on,  we  turned  hearty  hand-waves  while 
passing  at  a  hand-canter,  as  we  could  in  Mull,  where  the 
roads  are  founded  on  the  peat  soil,  with  a  spring  about  them 
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which  enables  any  horse’s  legs  to  last  as  long  as  his  life. 
That  summer  “  The  Squire  ”  bought  two  new  grey  garron 
mares  from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  Horse  at  Blair  Atholl. 

I  remember  being  sent  to  Salen  to  take  them  off  the  boat. 
We  arrived  at  Tiroran  some  three  hours  later,  and  there 
“  The  Squire  ”  greeted  the  new-comers  to  the  stud.  They 
were  two  of  the  best  in  Scotland,  and  were  named  “  Glasaig  ” 
and  “  Tyree  ”  (the  latter  sired  by  the  “  Syrian,”  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  famous  sire). 

In  1902,  Coronation  year,  “  The  Squire  ”  had  Carsaig  and 
Tiroran  all  aglow  with  excitement  expressing  the  island’s 
patriotism.  Amongst  those  who  came  to  stay  at  Tiroran 
that  summer  was  Mr  J.  M.  K.  Elliot,  that  well-known  “  king 
of  the  hunting  field  ”  of  some  years  past,  who  had  in  his 
day  piloted  King  Edward  out  hunting,  and  also  two  Queens 
— the  Empress  of  Austria  and  her  sister,  Queen  of  Greece, — 
when  they  hunted  with  the  Grafton  during  their  happy 
visits  to  England.  His  stories  of  these  days  were  delightful 
to  listen  to.  How  he  praised  their  fearless  riding,  and  told 
of  the  kindness  he  received  in  return  for  all  he  was  able 
to  do  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  kings.  Mr 
Elliot  himself  had  been  a  gallant  horseman  in  his  day,  and 
was  to  the  end  one  of  England’s  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
He  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  in  Mull,  and  especially  on 
this  occasion  of  the  Coronation  celebrations,  when  he  helped 
us  to  prepare  the  large  hay-loft  for  the  ball  which  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Tiroran  on  that  great  night.  When 
we  had  finished  our  decorating,  the  hay-loft  seemed  to  be 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  fairyland  to  welcome  guests  from 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Then  suddenly,  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  celebrations  were  to  begin,  came  a  telegram 
(carried  by  a  little  barefooted  boy  from  Pennyghael,  eight 
miles  round  the  loch)  which  gave  us  the  news  of  the  King’s 
illness,  and  that  the  Coronation  could  not  take  place.  Many 
of  the  Mull  people  had  already  started  on  their  way,  for 
their  means  of  transport  varied,  and  at  best  were  primitive, 
for  there  were  no  motors  in  the  island  in  those  days.  Their 
hostess  was  certainly  perplexed  as  to  what  she  should  do. 
We  all  stood  thinking,  then  “  The  Squire  ”  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr  Elliot,  and  said,  “  What  do  you  think  I  should 
do  ?  ”  Looking  up  at  the  flag  which  stood  near  the  front 
door,  he  immediately  replied,  “  Carry  on,  Squire !  The 
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The  Squire’s”  Highland  Pony  Stud.  “Glasaig”  and  Foal  “The  Squire”  and  her  Piper,  Hugh  Livingstone, 
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King  would  wish  it.”  And  so  we  did.  After  “  The  Squire  ” 
had  made  a  speech  when  all  had  assembled  in  her  Highland 
ballroom,  we  sang  “  God  save  the  King  ”  to  commence 
with,  as  well  as  at  the  breaking-up  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  at  that  loyal  and  simple  gathering. 

Later  on,  though  living  at  Inniemore,  “  The  Squire  ”  went 
often  to  Tiroran. 

Just  as  to  help  a  friend,  a  stranger,  or  a  community 
was  always  a  “watchword”  in  “The  Squire’s”  thoughts, 
how  to  help  those  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Mull  was 
certainly  never  far  away  from  her  mind.  Knowing  the 
hardships  and  struggle  of  smallholders,  she  wished  to  show 
the  Mull  crofters  by  practical  illustration  how  useful  the 
donkey  could  be  to  those  who  could  not  afford  a  work¬ 
horse  or  Highland  pony.  She  felt  that  the  donkey  could  act 
as  a  substitute  or  a  link  between  the  pony  and  the  only 
other  means  of  getting  things  done — the  wheelbarrow.  No 
Mull  man  could  remember  ever  having  seen  a  donkey  in 
the  island,  and  there  were  but  few  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  so  Worcestershire  was,  therefore,  the  place  to 
purchase  the  large  number  required. 

During  the  early  spring  in  1901,  “  The  Squire  ”  bought 
up  every  donkey  she  could  hear  of,  so  that  early  in  June 
the  s.s.  Carabineer  had  the  unusual  cargo  aboard  on  leaving 
Oban  of  twenty-seven  donkeys  and  three  foals,  all  bound 
for  Salen,  Mull.  Here  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  them  after 
riding  over  from  Tiroran  with  the  pony  boy,  W.  Balfour,1  who 
was  to  assist  me  in  driving  “  the  herd  ”  the  seventeen  miles 
from  Salen  to  Tiroran.  It  may  have  taken  us  many  hours,  but 
what  matter  ?  Along  that  lovely  road  we  drove  our  charges 
past  Gruline  and  Knock,  winding  along  the  shores  of  Loch- 
na-Keal,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rocks  of  Grebun,  to 
stop  for  a  “  jelly  piece  ”  (a  scone  and  jam)  at  Mrs  Robson’s 
farm,  and  to  give  a  rest  and  a  bite  of  grass  by  the  shore  to  the 
donkeys.  Then  on  we  went  over  the  hill  above  Balameanach, 
with  the  Tiroran  Hill  now  in  sight,  and  Loch  Scredian  show¬ 
ing  its  first  glimpse  of  blue  waters.  Down  by  the  white 
Bridge  of  Tiroran  “  The  Squire  ”  met  us.  Her  delighted 
welcome,  her  pleasure  and  her  amusement  was  something 
to  remember,  as  well  as  a  “  well  done  ”  for  her  “  drovers.” 
Some  of  the  donkeys  were  left  at  Tiroran,  but  most  of  them 

1  Now  stud  groom  at  Dundas  Castle,  Midlothian. 
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were  taken  on  the  next  day  to  Carsaig.  Several  were  given 
away  to  the  crofters,  others  were  kept  at  Carsaig  for  work, 
where  they  soon  proved  themselves  to  be  most  useful.  All 
luggage  and  parcels  brought  by  the  s.s.  Grenadier  on  her 
daily,  round  of  the  island  were  carted  up  by  the  donkey 
tandem  in  a  little  coster-cart,  thus  saving  the  farm  horses 
having  to  do  “  small  jobs.”  Four  of  the  best  selected  from 
“  the  stud  ”  went  the  longer  distances,  such  as  Penny ghael 
and  Tiroran,  their  best  record  being  the  fourteen  miles  in 
two  and  a  half  hours.  “  The  yoke  ”  was  unusual — it  was 
neither  “  four-in-hand  ”  nor  “  unicorn,”  for  the  donkeys 
were  harnessed  three  abreast,  with  one  in  front  as  leader. 

“  The  Squire  ”  presented  two  donkeys  and  a  foal  to  the 
Isle  of  Iona,  the  hotel  proprietor  and  the  postmaster  being 
the  proud  recipients  of  them.  As  “  The  Squire’s  ”  repre¬ 
sentative,  I  was  sent  to  Iona  with  these  gifts — a  unique 
and  pleasant  task.  Leaving  Carsaig  pier  with  the  donkeys 
in  the  ferry-boat,  the  Grenadier  picked  us  up  and  conveyed 
us  to  Iona.  Captain  M'Arthur  was  greatly  amused,  and 
Mr  Shaw,  the  mate,  had  his  joke  about  my  “  luggage.” 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  Grenadier  had  a  crowd  on 
board.  If  I  had  wished  to  pur  the  donkeys  up  by  auction, 
I  think  they  would  have  exceeded  the  price  of  a  hunter  at 
Tatt ersall’s,  for,  as  well  as  English  tourists,  there  were 
American  and  German,  and  representatives  of  many  another 
nationality,  ready  to  purchase  “  something  unusual  in  the 
Highlands.”  As  I  held  my  trio  on  the  lower  deck,  offers  to 
purchase  were  unending  until  Iona  was  reached,  where 
putting  donkeys  into  a  ferry-boat  was  a  matter  needing  care. 
They  proved  to  be  most  useful  in  the  island,  and  with  a  little 
carriage  each,  were  a  source  of  income  to  their  owners  in 
summer.  Lady  Victoria  Campbell  was  often  conveyed  by 
them  around  the  isle  she  loved  so  dearly. 

“  The  Squire  ”  also  loved  Iona — the  sacred  isle  it  was  to 
her, — and  her  affection  for  and  care  of  the  people  there  was 
shared  with  those  in  Mull.  She  used  to  go  very  often,  and 
sometimes  stayed  there.  Through  her  Iona  experienced 
welcome  breaks  and  innovations  in  their  insular  routine.  In 
1901  she  took  her  pack  of  otter  hounds  to  Mull,  and  one  day 
brought  them  over  to  Iona,  where  they  hunted  a  sea-otter, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  innovation  was  altogether 
appreciated,  for  it  terrified  the  inhabitants  while  it  lasted. 
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A  letter  I  have  before  me  from  Mr  Alec  Ritchie  (so  well- 
known  to  all  lovers  of  “  the  sacred  isle  ”)  gives  some  idea 
of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  popularity,  and  how  through  “  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  ” — the  love  that  lasts— she  found 
her  way  into  the  very  “  heart  of  things  ”  in  Iona.  She, 
indeed,  felt  the  great  truth  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  : — 

“  I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing 
therefore  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any 
human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  it  or  neglect 
it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again.” — From  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s  book,  ‘  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.’ 

In  Mr  Ritchie’s  letter  referred  to,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Mrs  Cheape  I  knew  well  for  many,  many  years,  and  the  last 
twenty  intimately.  Her  frankness  and  transparent  honesty  were 
outstanding  features,  and  her  toleration  often  impressed  me. 
Once  I  criticised  a  gentleman  whose  failings  were  not  appreciated 
by  his  victims.  ‘  Poor  lad,’  said  she,  ‘  he  does  the  best  he  can 
with  the  gifts  he  has,  and  he  has  such  good  in  him  if  people  only 
could  see  it.’  How  could  I  cast  stones  after  that  ?  How  brave 
and  uncomplaining  she  was,  many  remarked  to  me  in  her  mani¬ 
fold  sorrows  on  land  and  sea,  and  her  devotion  to  her  family 
was  often  expressed  when  she  told  me  of  their  fortunes  and  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  days  she  came  to  visit  us  had  no  formality.  She 
was  so  considerate  and  thoughtful  for  others,  and  had  the  tact, 
no  matter  what  the  company,  of  putting  people  at  once  at  their 
ease.  One  of  the  best  letter-writers  I  have  known  was  Mrs 
Cheape.  She  had  the  rare  gift  of  writing  a  direct  and  interesting 
letter,  and  a  dry  humour  which  I  keenly  appreciated.  You 
would  all  feel  how  much  she  was  esteemed  for  her  goodness, 
especially  to  the  poor,  by  the  invariable  remark  in  Gaelic,  when 
people  heard  of  her  death,  ‘  She  was  good  to  the  poor,  truly  she 
lent  to  the  Lord,’  and  the  repayment  of  that  is  a  sacred  promise 
which  she  is  now  reaping.” 

And  so  we  may  say  it  was  between  her  knowledge  of  sport, 
of  music,  of  art,  and  of  human  nature,  that  “  The  Squire  ” 
led  joyous  hearts  onward  and  upward,  by  starting  each  day 
with  a  natural  (but  all  too  uncommon)  understanding,  that 
“  by  what  a  man,  or  woman,  make  of  each  following  morn¬ 
ing  as  it  dawns,  is  a  test  of  what  each  one  makes  of  his  or 
her  life  within  themselves — the  only  real  life  that  counts 
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after  all.”  For  by  so  doing  happiness  radiates,  as  by  wire¬ 
less. 

I  have  known  many  a  Radical  nature  change  his  or  her 
political  views  to  that  of  Conservatism  by  being  present 
at  a  simple  gathering  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  people  either  at 
Bentley  or  in  Mull.  At  the  latter  place  a  musical  evening, 
followed  by  a  dance  and  sing-song,  often  took  place.  All 
and  sundry  were  welcome,  friends  or  strangers — just  who¬ 
ever  was  within  call  when  the  word  went  round,  for  her 
welcome  was  understood.  I  well  remember  one  in  particular 
of  these  occasions  at  Inniemore  Lodge.  A  visitor,  new  to 
the  island,  bid  “  The  Squire  ”  good-night,  and  said  at  the 
same  time,  “  My  extreme  Socialistic  views  are  no  more  ; 
your  method  is  the  way  to  govern.”  And  yet  “  The  Squire  ” 
had  no  political  views  in  a  sense  that  “  votes  and  parties  ” 
mattered  to  her.  She  maintained  always  that  “  the  heart’s 
aye  the  part  aye,  that  makes  us  right  or  wrong.”  She 
governed  her  little  community  in  her  own  way,  and  that 
brought  about  a  loyal  and  happy  example  of  what  “  unself¬ 
fullness  ”  can  do. 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  band  in  Mull  (of  which  her  household 
and  any  of  her  people  were  the  musicians)  was  conducted 
by  herself,  and  a  programme  was  arranged  at  any  odd  time, 
without  the  slightest  shyness  on  the  part  of  the  “  enter¬ 
tainers.”  Sometimes  in  fine  weather,  all  would  gather  on 
the  lawn,  when  music  and  songs  added  to  the  music  and 
song  of  the  sea  close  by.  During  an  interval  “  The  Squire  ” 
would  walk  round  the  lawn  in  company  with  Livingstone, 
her  piper,  keeping  military  time  while  playing  the  kettle¬ 
drum  in  accompaniment,  and  to  their  music  many  a  dance 
was  enjoyed.  It  was  in  her  kindly  nature  to  remember  any 
favourite  tunes  chosen  on  previous  occasions  by  her  family 
or  her  guests,  so  that  on  their  arrival  these  would  be  played 
that  evening  as  a  welcome  to  them.  During  dinner  Living¬ 
stone  always  played  the  pipes,  walking  round  the  house. 
The  beauty  of  the  pipe  music,  as  it  graduates  the  while 
such  a  circle  is  completed,  is  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  “  feeling  ”  and  of  “  light  and  shade  ”  in  which  music 
speaks.  Many  have  heard  it,  but  few  can  really  appreciate 
it.  It  is  a  combine  of  Highland  love  and  loyalty,  of  High¬ 
land  hearts  and  bravery,  of  the  appeal  of  Highland  hills, 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  glens,  and  of  the  sea.  With 
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all  such  emotions  within  her  heart  (when  Lord  Lovat’s 
“  Lament  ”  and  “  The  Athol  Highlanders  ”  had  been  played 
as  the  finale),  “  The  Squire  ”  would  step  to  the  open  French 
window  to  give  her  “  Thank  you”  and  her  “  Good-night  ” 
to  Livingstone,  who,  after  gladly  accepting  her  apprecia¬ 
tions  and  hospitality,  would  make  his  retreat  with  a  full 
military  salute.  Something  of  what  I  have  tried  to  express 
is  to  be  found  in  the  song  written  by  Campbell  Galbraith, 
set  to  music  by  M.  Malcolm,  and  “  dedicated  to  ‘  The  Squire,’ 
M.H.  of  Bentley  Manor,  Worcestershire,  and  Carsaig,  Isle 
of  Mull.” 
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Oh  heather,  bonnie  heather,  tho’  far  frae  hame  I  be, 

Your  white  and  purple  blossoms  bring  my  homeland  back  tae  me, 
An’  I  hear  the  bay’s  deep  murmur  an’  I  see  the  rugged  shore, 

An’  the  bracken  deep  and  yellow  an’  the  peat  reek  o’er  the  glen. 

Ah  !  the  years  are  all  forgotten,  and  I  roam  a  child  once  more, 
Where  the  west-land  wind  is  blowing  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
And  the  pee-weets  shrilly  calling  and  the  circling  sea-birds  fly 
Against  the  morning’s  glories  where  the  mountains  tow’r  on  high. 

My  heather,  Highland  heather,  you’ve  brought  the  past  tae  me, 
The  old  days,  the  dear  days,  that  once  again  I  see. 

There’s  sadness  mix’d  with  gladness  in  my  recollections  yet, 

And  my  Highland  heart  is  yearning  for  the  land  I  can’t  forget. 

Oh  heather,  bonnie  heather,  you’ve  brought  the  past  tae  me, 
And  my  Highland  heart  is  yearning  for  the  land  I  can’t  forget. 


In  the  summer  of  1908  “  The  Squire’s  ”  health  gave  cause 
for  some  anxiety,  and  for  many  months  she  was  ill  at  Bentley  ; 
but  in  the  spring-time  she  recovered  and  went  to  Wellfield, 
the  change  she  needed  so  much.  She  was  still  very  weak 
on  her  arrival,  but  soon  after  was  able  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  her  old  home  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  of  many  years 
ago.  She  was  attended  by  Dr  Shearer,  who  had  already 
won  her  friendship  through  his  kind  attendance  during  my 
father’s  illness.  I  quote  the  following  lines  from  a  letter 
written  to  me  from  Wellfield  by  my  mother  when  she  had 
recovered  her  health  and  strength  : — 

“  To-day  I  feel  my  old  self  once  more.  As  I  write  I  can  see 
the  Fife  women  workers  busy  mowing  down  thistles — my  ex¬ 
ample  !  This  farm  will  be  the  better  for  it  another  year.  I  have 
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given  the  women  new  strong  petticoats  and  straw  hats — they  do 
work  splendidly.  Yesterday  we  went  by  invitation  to  tea  at 
Myres  Castle — a  large  garden  party.  Mrs  Fairley  was  so  kind, 
and  asked  me  especially  that  I  should  be  there  to  meet  Mrs 
Anstruther  Thomson  and  Rachel.  They  were  both  charming 
and  pleased  to  see  me  about  again,  and  we  talked  till  we  cried 
about  the  dear  old  Colonel.  She  took  me  up  to  her  room  and 
showed  me  several  splendid  photographs  of  him,  a  horn,  and 
other  things,  she  always  carries  about  with  her  ;  she  looked  so 
much  the  same.  I  am  to  go  and  see  her  at  Largo  one  day  soon, 
and  shall  then  see  lots  more  things.  No  doubt  ‘  Clansman  '  the 
pony  I  gave  him  is  still  alive — a  pensioner.  What  happy  memo¬ 
ries  both  past  and  present,  &c.,  &c.” 

Later  on,  when  “  The  Squire  ”  was  able  to  go  to  Mull, 
the  doctor  spent  his  first  of  many  a  happy  “  leave  ”  there 
as  her  guest,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  She 
wished  him  to  enjoy  a  complete  and  well-earned  rest,  and 
so  it  was  arranged  by  “  The  Squire  ”  that  he  was  to  be 
temporarily  christened  “  Mr  Lomond,”  so  that  the  islanders 
would  not  know  he  was  a  doctor  and  begin  asking  medical 
advice,  as  they  were  wont  to  do.  Soon  after  this  she  was 
much  perplexed,  with  feelings  divided,  for  an  old  man 
walked  many  miles  over  the  hill  to  Carsaig  to  ask  advice 
of  the  doctor  who  was  staying  with  “  The  Squire.”  Her 
warm-heartedness  towards  the  sufferer  prevailed  in  spite  of 
her  own  warning  to  Dr  Shearer  “  to  rest  from  his  work,” 
so  with  that  charm  which  was  always  hers,  and  especially  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  she  asked  the  doctor’s  forgiveness 
for  such  a  request,  but  would  he  mind  giving  old  Donald  his 
advice.  “  Mind,  ‘  Squire ’ !  ”  was  the  doctor’s  reply,  “why, 
it  is  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  help  your  people.  Any  work 
is  play  at  Carsaig  !  ” 

A  few  years  before  the  Great  War,  Sir  Fitzroy  M'Lean, 
Bart.,  bought  Duart  Castle  and  that  promontory  which 
holds  the  title  of  The  M'Lean  of  Duart.  “  The  Squire’s  ’* 
interest  in  this  was  immense,  for  Sir  Fitzroy  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  hers  and  of  my  father’s,  and  had  not  this  purchase 
been  a  realisation  of  an  ambition,  not  only  to  Sir  Fitzroy 
but  to  herself  ?  for  her  words  to  him  in  the  long  ago  had 
now  come  true  (see  p.  77).  During  the  restoration  of  Duart 
Castle,  which  occupied  some  three  summers  before  the  war, 
“  The  Squire  ”  took  such  a  personal  interest  that  Sir  Fitzroy 
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said  in  after  years,  had  it  not  been  for  her,  Duart  would 
never  have  been  completed  in  time  ere  1914.  It  was  a 
great  happiness  to  Sir  Fitzroy  that  “  The  Squire  ”  entered 
into  the  matter  so  whole-heartedly  on  his  behalf,  for  he 
himself  had  to  spend  so  much  time  away  from  the  shores  of 
Mull.  Therefore  “  The  Squire  ”  became  his  “  overseer,” 
and  she  looked  forward  with  a  happy  anticipation  to  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Fitzroy  and  Lady  M'Lean  to  see  how  the  work 
had  progressed.  On  each  visit,  thanks  to  her,  building  was 
far  further  forward  than  they  expected.  “  The  Squire  ” 
had  a  way  of  keeping  the  Glasgow  workmen  contented  and 
happy  in  their  isolated  surroundings,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  become  lonely  to  them.  They  were  “  enter¬ 
tained  ”  in  many  ways  by  her,  and  provided  with  “  good 
fare  ”  and  good  smokes  continually  all  through  these  summers. 
By  her  example  and  enthusiasm  they  soon  felt  themselves 
“  lucky  ”  to  be  working  on  behalf  of  the  chief  of  the  clan, 
for  surely  to  work  at  Duart  was  an  honour  ! 

On  one  occasion  Carsaig  was  let,  as  thus  announced  in 
the  Press  at  the  time  : — 

“  Mrs  Cheape  (‘  The  Squire  ’)  of  Bentley  Manor,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  has  let  her  fine  place,  Carsaig,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  this  year 
to  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  M.P.,  of  Foxhill,  Rugby,  brother  of 
Lord  Southampton.  Mrs  Fitzroy  and  family  are  with  him,  and 
all  are  enjoying  the  varied  sport,  which  includes  the  best  of  sea, 
loch,  and  burn  fishing,  and  plenty  of  shooting  on  the  moor, 
including  an  occasional  stalk.  On  Saturday  last,  Mr  Oliver 
Fitzroy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  had  the  good  luck  to  kill 
his  first  stag  (ten  points,  and  weighing  sixteen  stone),  and  on 
arriving  home  was  met  by  ‘  The  Squire’s  ’  piper  in  orthodox 
style,  and  was  heartily  congratulated  by  the  Inniemore  Lodge 
party.” 

“  The  Squire’s  ”  abiding  love  and  care  of  the  Isles  of 
Mull  and  of  Iona  were  given  public  appreciation  when,  in 
1910,  she  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  at  the  Mull  and  Iona 
gathering  in  Glasgow.  A  Glasgow  paper  rightly  opened  its 
report  of  the  proceedings  by  saying  : — 

“  The  presence  in  the  chair  of  Mrs  Cheape  of  Tiroran,  Carsaig, 
Mull,  and  of  Bentley  Manor,  Worcester,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  Mull  and  Iona  gathering  in  Glasgow.  ‘  The 
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Squire  ’  takes  a  deep  personal  interest  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  Mull,  where  she  enjoys  unstinted  popularity 
and  esteem." 

So  with  her  merry  little  pack  of  beagles,  her  estates’  con¬ 
cerns,  her  many  important  and  varied  interests  during  the 
winter,  then  “  life  in  Mull  ”  in  the  summer,  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
busy  days  glided  eventfully  by  between  the  years  of  1910 
and  1914. 

When  “  The  Squire  ”  gave  up  riding  she  returned  (as  has 
already  been  recorded)  to  her  first  love,  foot  beagles,  and 
got  together  a  little  pack,  with  which  she  and  others  had 
a  lot  of  fun  between  1910-14.  Perhaps  even  in  this  resump¬ 
tion  of  sporting  responsibilities  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
unselfishness.  Though  she  loved  her  little  hounds  very 
much,  she  was  primarily  influenced  in  forming  another  pack 
by  the  regret  both  on  the  Bentley  and  Haselor  estates  when 
the  Bentley  Harriers  were  given  up.  At  least  one  day  a 
week  the  beagles  were  taken  to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  Haselor 
property,  and  no  matter  how  frequently  they  went,  it  was 
never  too  often  for  such  good  sportsmen  as  Mr  Stock,  Mr 
Goldbourne,  and  the  latter’s  sons.  But  it  is  almost  in¬ 
vidious  to  mention  names,  for  all  the  tenants  loved  to  see 
“  The  Squire  ”  and  the  beagles  on  their  holdings.  Sport 
was  always  good  at  Haselor,  and  the  “  to  finish  the  season  ” 
fixture  was  always  a  great  day  there,  ending  as  it  did  with 
a  dinner  at  the  village  inn.  Such  a  dinner  !  Such  songs, 
and  nobody  feeling  shy  !  I  think  it  was  in  1911,  and  a 
“  last  day  of  the  season,”  that  a  large  car  passing  along  the 
Stratford  road  stopped  on  hearing  the  cry  of  hounds.  All 
of  the  occupants  got  out,  and  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  little 
pack.  "  The  Squire,”  delighted  to  see  an  unexpected  addi¬ 
tion  to  “  the  field,”  immediately  went  to  give  them  her 
welcome,  and  found  them  to  be  Miss  Ada  Reeve  and  Mr 
Wilfred  Cotton,  her  husband,  her  sister  Julia,  and  Herr 
Max  Mossel.  Their  enthusiasm  rose,  and  whatever  their 
destination  might  have  been  when  they  started,  it  was 
Haselor  and  beagling  now  !  They  all  ran,  and  all  got  hot. 
“  The  Squire  ”  suggested  that  shorter  skirts  would  have 
been  better,  and  Ada  Reeve  answered  at  once,  “  Oh,  that’s 
easily  done  !  ”  and  taking  off  her  coat  and  skirt  she  truly 
“  kilted  her  coats  of  green  satin,”  and  appeared  looking  very 
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much  the  part,  her  kind  husband  becoming  the  beast  of 
burden  for  all  the  discarded  garments.  How  amusing  they 
were,  and  how  they  did  enjoy  themselves  !  Miss  Ada  Reeve 
was  at  that  time  appearing  in  “  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  ” 
at  the  Birmingham  pantomime.  After  hunting  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  inn,  where  the  end  of  the  season  dinner  was 
in  readiness.  When  it  was  over  “  local  talent  ”  was  given 
a  rest,  and  Miss  Reeve  and  Herr  Max  Mossel  between  them 
with  songs  and  music  provided  for  the  Haselor  people  the 
entertainment  of  their  lives.  She  sang  all  her  pantomime 
songs  with  perfectly  delightful  humour  and  friendliness,  and 
so  gave,  for  one  merry  afternoon's  run,  an  entertainment 
worth — I  wonder  how  much  ?— to  a  little  village  gathering 
at  a  Hunt  dinner  !  She  never  forgot  it,  any  more  than  we 
forgot  her,  and  “  The  Squire’s  ”  welcome  was  to  them  all 
a  happy  milestone  in  their  lives — a  relaxation  from  their 
busy  world  so  different  to  the  quiet  peace  of  Haselor.  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  friendship,  so  genuine  and  spontaneous,  and  the 
feeling  of  fitness  after  this,  their  first  beagling  run,  were 
not  what  they  expected  to  gain  when  they  left  Birmingham 
that  morning.  They  departed  amid  cheers  from  us  all,  to 
hurry  back  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  where  we  were 
sure  the  happy  day  with  the  Bentley  Beagles  would  remain 
a  helpful  memory,  just  as  were  that  clever  little  lady’s 
delightful  songs  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  them  at 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  Hunt  dinner.  This  was  not  to  be  the  last 
of  her  appearances  either  at  Haselor  or  at  Bentley,  for 
whenever  her  tours  brought  her  to  Birmingham  she  always 
paid  a  visit  to  “  The  Squire.” 

In  1911,  at  the  time  of  the  Delhi  Durbar,  bad  news  came 
that  Leslie  was  dangerously  ill  with  smallpox.  At  the  polo 
tournament  his  regiment  (the  1st  K.D.G.’s)  were  the  “  fav¬ 
ourites  ”  in  the  final  for  the  cup  to  be  played  for  before  the 
King,  but  Leslie  was  unable  to  play.  The  K.D.G.’s  lost. 
Cables  were  sent  home  to  Bentley  daily  until  Leslie’s  health 
seemed  so  much  better  that  there  was  no  further  cause  for 
anxiety.  Later,  however,  a  notice  of  his  death  appeared 
in  the  mid-day  ‘  Globe,’  giving  the  polo  and  sporting  world 
a  shock  until  the  untruth  was  contradicted  the  following 
morning.  It  was  my  brother  Ronald  who  first  saw  the 
report,  and  wired  to  me  immediately  to  break  the  sad  news 
to  our  mother.  The  wire  also  stated  that  he  was  returning 
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to  Bentley  that  night.  Ronald  had  lately  become  engaged 
to  Miss  Margaret  Ismay,  and  on  a  previous  occasion  shortly 
before  they  had  arranged  to  come  together  to  Bentley,  but 
were  prevented,  owing  to  the  Titanic  disaster,  when  fear 
was  felt  for  her  father’s  safety  (Mr  Bruce  Ismay  of  the  White 
Star  Line).  So  again  Ronald’s  future  bride  had  to  post¬ 
pone  her  visit  owing  to  Leslie’s  death  also  being  falsely 
reported.  Thus  Ronald  arrived  alone,  to  hear  from  us  that 
the  announcement  made  by  every  evening  paper  until  the 
latest  edition  was  happily  incorrect. 

When  the  first  wire  came  to  me  from  London  conveying 
the  bad  news,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Bentley,  faced 
with  the  saddest  and  most  difficult  task  I  ever  remember — 
to  break  the  news  to  my  mother.  Happily  she  was  saved 
the  horror  of  it  by  a  few  lucky  moments.  As  I  drove  into 
the  stable  -  yard,  a  telegraph  -  boy  was  at  the  door.  I 
opened  that  precious  yellow  envelope,  to  read  the  following 
news  from  Captain  Weinholt  (K.D.G.’s)  :  “  Leslie  doing 

splendidly.  Rumour  unfounded.”  When  I  joined  “  The 
Squire  ”  indoors,  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  should  tell 
her  of  the  first  message  from  Ronald.  After  consideration 
I  did  so,  knowing  that  telegrams  would  be  sure  to  arrive 
conveying  sympathy,  and  that  she  must  be  prepared  to 
read  them  “  with  a  smile,”  and  realise  there  was  no  need  to 
even  worry.  Dozens  of  them  were  handed  in  that  night, 
and  it  was  a  very  strange  feeling  we  were  the  only  people 
in  England  who  knew  the  truth. 

The  following  letter  I  received  from  Leslie  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  enough  to  write  : — 

The  Ridge,  Delhi, 

24  th  Jan. 

You  must  have  had  a  rotten  time,  the  worst  of  any  one  I 
should  think.  Thank  goodness  that  cable  arrived  just  in  time. 
Weinholt  tells  me  it  was  the  first  he  had  sent  direct  to  Bentley, 
as  he  was  afraid  of  frightening  mother.  My  medical  board  is 
to  be  on  the  10th  February,  so  I  expect  and  hope  to  be  sent  home 
on  a  troopship  about  23rd,  so  should  arrive  at  Southampton 
about  15th  March,  just  in  time  for  Ronald’s  wedding,  and  do 
best  man  for  him  if  I  am  fit  to  be  seen  then,  which  I  hope  I  shall 
be— at  present  I  am  far  from  it.  Have  got  one  gramophone  here 
and  two  of  “  Lady’s  ”  puppies,  and  am  getting  a  hack  sent  from 
Ambala,  so  I  am  getting  on.  I  think  I  shall  bring  home  four  ponies, 
and  then  play  some  polo  about  June,  go  and  fish  in  Ireland  or 
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somewhere  in  May.  This  blasted  disease  has  made  nearly  all 
my  hair  come  out.  I  shall  have  none  left  soon,  but  they  tell  me 
it  will  grow  again  ;  anyway,  I  hope  so. 

When  Leslie  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  home 
on  leave,  he  was  offered  the  Adjutancy  of  the  Worcestershire 
Yeomanry  by  their  Colonel,  Lord  Dudley,  and  so  was  able 
to  remain  at  home.  Those  years  before  the  war  were  very 
happy  ones.  Leslie  was  at  Bentley,  and  that  meant  so  much 
to  his  mother  and  to  all  of  us,  while  Worcestershire  gave 
him  a  welcome,  and  the  Yeomanry  became  his  life’s  work. 
In  1914  his  brother  Hugh  left  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders  and  became  a  Major  in  the  Worcestershire 
Yeomanry,  so  that  when  war  broke  out,  both  the  eldest 
and  the  youngest  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  sons  were  in  the  same 
Yeomanry,  and  Ronald  was  with  his  regiment  in  India, 
the  K.D.G.’s. 

But  there  were  other  sad  days  and  glad  days  at  Bentley 
to  precede  those  before  the  war  in  1914.  In  the  May  of 
that  year  the  Polo  Pilgrims  left  for  America.  When  Leslie 
landed  in  New  York  with  the  polo  team,  he  heard  of  his 
sister  Katie’s  tragic  death  by  drowning  through  the  sinking 
of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  in  the  St  Lawrence  River.  With 
a  sad  heart,  Leslie  had  to  take  his  place  in  the  practice 
matches  as  England’s  No.  2,  and  even  then  bad  luck 
followed,  for  he  received  a  severe  hit,  which  prevented 
him  playing  for  several  days.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
fine  sportsmanlike  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  American 
team,  the  first  test  match  was  postponed  to  enable  him 
to  recover. 

And  how  well  he  did  recover  is  described  by  an  American 
writer  as  follows  : — 

“CONCERNING  CHEAPE. 

“  We  had  hoped  to  start  this  paeon  that  we  volunteered  to  sing 
With  a  bar  of  Yankee  Doodle,  just  to  peeve  his  nobs,  the  King  ; 

We  had  hoped  to  twit  the  Britons  with  a  few  well-polished  sneers 
On  the  fact  that  we  have  licked  ’em  as  a  steady  thing  for  years. 

We  had  hoped  to  make  this  effort  one  long,  joyful,  glorious  gloat 
That  would  rouse  the  cheers  of  Yankees  and  annex  the  British  goat. 
But  instead  we  thrum  a  dirge-tune  and  we  sit  us  down  to  weep, 

And  to  wonder  what  will  happen — all  because  of  Mister  Cheape. 
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Mister  Cheape — a  rank  misnomer — for  a  more  expensive  guy 
For  the  pride  that  once  we  harbored  never  knocked  a  ball  sky  high. 
Never  mind  how  hard  we  knocked  ’em  in  the  fury  of  the  play  ; 

Never  mind  in  which  direction — Cheape  was  always  in  the  way. 

He  was  going,  he  was  coming  ;  he  was  here  and  he  was  there  ; 

He  was  yon  and  he  was  hither ;  he  was  simply  everywhere. 

If  he  missed  ’em  with  his  mallet  he  would  calmly  boot  ’em  home, 

And  they  always  bounded  domeward  when  they  bumped  ’em  off  his 
dome. 

There  were  others  also  present,  but  our  friend  King  George  should  care, 
He  was  not  in  any  danger  just  as  long  as  Cheape  was  there. 


There  were  some  exciting  minutes  when  the  fury  of  the  strife 
Thrilled  the  wildly  howling  bleachers  till  some  other  fellow’s  wife, 

Who  had  wrapped  her  arms  about  us  in  terrific  ecstasies 
Of  a  patriotic  nature,  never  said  “  Excuse  me,  please  !  ” 

But  should  hope  as  we  could  summon  every  time  the  gleaming  pill, 
Speeding  toward  the  British  gateway,  gave  a  temporary  thrill, 

Swiftly  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  when  this  Cheape  guy  pillward  tore, 
Flashed  his  bending  mallet  skyward  and  piled  up  another  score. 

Three  we  got — and,  say,  we  earned  ’em — three  entitles  us  to  fame 
Off  this  British  Walter  Johnson  of  the  ancient  Persian  game. 

We  are  glad  that  some  things  happened  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 

Like  the  well-known  Revolution,  and  old  1812,  you  know. 

We  are  glad  we  chased  the  Red  Coats  down  that  famous  Concord  lane 
In  a  rough  and  brutal  fashion  that  gave  George  the  Third  a  pain. 

We  could  win  these  battles  over,  just  deny  it,  if  you  dare, 

But  it  sure  would  take  us  longer  if  this  fellow  Cheape  was  there. 

Still  we’ve  got  another  wallop  at  this  mounted  Matthewson, 

And  we’ll  have  a  right  to  bluster  if  the  score  says  we  have  won.” 

— James  J.  Montague. 

The  memories  of  those  days  are  indeed  strangely  mixed 
and  prominent  milestones  in  the  story  of  the  family.  On  the 
night  that  the  great  news  came  through  of  the  polo  victory, 
I  was  in  Liverpool  waiting  to  meet  my  broken-hearted 
brother-in-law  from  Montreal,  after  he  had  spent  the  saddest 
week  of  his  life  making  inquiries  about  his  wife’s  death  and 
the  liner’s  disaster. 

My  sister,  Catherine  Beatrice  Cay  (“  Katie  ”),  married 
Mr  Albert  Jaffray  Cay  in  1907.  As  already  recorded,  this 
eldest  daughter  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  met  her  death  on  29th 
May  1914,  when  the  ill-fated  Empress  of  Ireland  was  rammed 
and  sunk  in  the  River  St  Lawrence.  Katie  had  accompanied 
her  husband  to  his  ranch,  Thunder  Hill,  Cranbrook,  British 
Columbia,  the  previous  year,  and  was  on  her  way  home 
to  England  to  pay  a  surprise  visit.  Although  she  had 
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adapted  herself  to  life  in  the  Colonies,  and  wrote  home 
very  cheerfully  as  to  the  life,  her  thoughts  were  frequently 
back  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Worcestershire.  There  is 
something  touching  about  the  greetings  she  sent  from 
Canada  to  her  friends  in  Mull  for  the  Christmas  of  1913. 
They  run  : — 

“  ‘  Oban  Times,’  please  tell  for  me, 

Who  am  far  ayont  the  sea, 

To  the  people  I  have  kenned, 

All  good  wishes  I  would  send, 

In  that  island  of  the  west 
I  have  ever  loved  the  best, 

Mull ,  where  ever  in  my  dreams 
I  am  wandering  by  her  streams, 

Seeing  ever  Inniemore, 

And  the  waves  beat  on  that  shore. 

Wish  them  all  a  guid  New  Year 
In  your  pages,  aye  so  clear, 

And  guid  luck  to  ane  and  a’ 

Is  the  wish  of  ane  awa’.” 

— Katie  Cay. 

Regarding  Katie,  Major  Fairfax-Blakeborough  writes  1 — 

"  The  year  before  leaving  England  she  had  been  hunting 
in  the  Meynell  country,  and  there  formed  a  little  pack  of 
beagles,  with  which  she  had  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Essentially 
of  a  nomadic  nature,  the  uprooting  of  all  sporting  interests 
and  associations  caused  by  emigration  perhaps  meant  less 
to  her  than  it  would  have  done  to  many.  Or  was  it  that 
in  this  she  simply  displayed  that  philosophy  and  courage 
which  marked  her  whole  life  ?  Those  who  knew  Katie 
Cay  best  admired  that  fearless  disregard  of  danger  which, 
often  on  indifferent  horses,  carried  her  bang  up  in  the  van 
with  hounds,  be  the  country  or  pace  what  it  might.  There 
are  many  who  still  speak  of  her  as  one  of  the  best  horse¬ 
women  England  has  had  for  the  last  half  century.  Others 
would  qualify  this  and  say  she  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  determined,  with  a  wonderful  eye  for  a  country,  and 
great  power  over  horses,  but  perhaps  lacking  a  little  the 
finer  qualities  which  belong  to  the  ‘  quieter  ’  type  of  horse¬ 
woman.  It  was  to  the  latter  class  her  mother  belonged— 
never  seeming  to  be  in  a  hurry  or  to  be  ‘  bucketing  ’  a 
horse,  and  yet  always  being  there  or  thereabouts.  Katie 
Cay  took  her  sport  and  her  riding  very  seriously,  though 
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thoroughly  enjoying  it  the  while.  It  always  seemed  that 
when  hounds  ran  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  that  she 
should  take  and  hold  a  foremost  place.  Her  whole  thought, 
heart,  and  soul  was  concentrated  for  the  time  being  in 
*  taking  her  own  line  and  sticking  to  it  ’  (her  mother’s 
favourite  aphorism  as  applied  to  life  generally  as  well  as  to 
sport).  In  this  she  invariably  succeeded,  her  hands  and 
power  to  impart  something  of  her  own  courage  to  the  (often 
green)  horses  she  rode  being  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
her.  There  is  little  wonder,  after  all,  that  Katie  Cay  should 
have  been  placed  very  high  up  in  the  list  of  England’s  horse¬ 
women.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book,  she  had  opportunities  such  as  come  to  few  girls.  A 
wonderful  mother  to  instruct,  encourage,  and  restrain  ; 
ponies  of  all  sorts  to  break  and  make  in  very  early  days  ; 
vast  experience  of  fox-hunting  and  hare-hunting  in  Scotland 
and  many  English  counties  ;  intimate  knowledge  of  kennel 
economy  at  Bentley,  where  she  acted  as  one  of  the  whippers- 
in  (in  conjunction  with  her  brothers  and  sisters)  to  her 
mother’s  famous  packs.  Considering  all  this,  the  surprise 
would  have  been  had  she  not  been  something  rather  out  of 
the  common  both  as  a  horsewoman  and  a  sportswoman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hunting,  hounds,  and  horses,  and  loved  them 
all,  not  with  the  affection  of  many  of  to-day,  but  as  her 
mother  loved  them,  and  as  they  should  be  loved.  Those 
who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  will  understand  why 
this  was,  and  why  Katie  Cay  was  different  to  most  other 
women  we  have  ever  met  out  hunting.  She  had  all  her 
days  been  taught  to  be  independent  (in  the  sense  of  self- 
reliance),  to  rely  upon  her  own  innate  knowledge  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  as  she  had  done  when  a  little  girl.  It  was  a 
sad,  sad  end  that  which  came  on  29th  May  1914,  and  through¬ 
out  English  sporting  circles  one  heard  £  Poor  Katie !  ’ 
‘  Poor  Squire  !  ’  Over  Mull,  whose  folk  perhaps  feel  the 
deep-rooted  sorrows  of  life  more  deeply,  there  was  a  pall  of 
sadness.  I  have  seen  the  human  documents  '  The  Squire  ’ 
wrote  from  her  beloved  island  telling  of  the  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  she  found  extended  to  her  there.  Even  the  children, 
who  at  all  other  times  cheered  and  raced  towards  her  for 
the  greeting  and  little  gifts  they  knew  would  be  theirs, 
displayed  a  refined  if  unspoken  sympathy  in  their  restraint. 
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They  felt  that  there  was  an  aching  void  in  the  heart  of 
that  great  lady  who  had  come  amongst  them  in  search  of 
sympathy  and  peace.  The  author  now  tells  us  how  her 
mother  succeeded  in  so  doing.” 

Shortly  after  “  The  Squire  ”  left  for  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
where  she  found  some  comfort  from  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  were  so  devoted  to  her  daughter,  and  who  also  mourned 
her  sad  fate.  Then  within  a  few  months  followed  the  ter¬ 
rible  black  clouds  of  war,  and  which  immediately  beckoned 
to  her  three  sons. 

“  The  Squire  ”  had  to  leave  Mull  for  Bentley  on  that  date 
in  August  when  all  peace  seemed  to  have  left  our  homes, 
and  she  was  faced  with  that  anxiety  which  surrounded 
every  home,  and  had  a  mother’s  cross  to  bear.  She  was  to 
see  her  sons  go,  her  people  go,  her  horses  go,  and  bravely 
watched  and  faced  it  all.  Very  early  did  she  herself  become 
active,  presenting  new  saddlery  to  the  Tardebigge  Troop, 
and  every  horse  went  fully  equipped  from  the  Bentley 
stables. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WAR  YEARS.  HUGH  CHEAPE  IN  EGYPT.  THE  WORCES¬ 
TERSHIRE  YEOMANRY.  LESLIE  CHEAPE’S  DEATH.  POLO 
HISTORY,  AND  AN  APPRECIATION  BY  “  SABRETACHE.” 
HUGH  CHEAPE’S  DEATH.  THE  PASSING  OF  “THE  SQUIRE 
OF  BENTLEY.”  THE  MEMORIAL  TO  HER  MEMORY. 

When  war  broke  out  “  The  Squire  ”  parted  with  her  little 
pack  of  beagles,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  the 
Bentley  kennels  were  empty  when  the  hunting  season  com¬ 
menced.  She  felt  she  had  no  heart  to  carry  on,  but  the 
love  of  hounds  was  predominant,  and  the  following  summer, 
before  going  to  Mull,  the  kennels  were  occupied  again, 
although  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  hunting  them  the 
next  season ;  she  simply  took  a  few  couple  of  beagles  to 
Mull  so  that  she  might  sometimes  hear  hound  music.  Sad 
at  heart  and  anxious  though  she  was,  this  cheered  her  on, 
and  she  would  stand  on  the  lawn  at  Inniemore  listening  to 
their  “  cry,”  the  while  they  hunted  merrily  across  the 
brackened  hillside  and  through  the  nut-bush  covert  below. 

Out  at  sea  R.N.  mine-sweepers  could  be  seen  daily,  some¬ 
times  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Carsaig  shore,  while 
other  R.N.  ships  stole  by,  on  their  “  lawful  occasions,” 
past  Islay,  Jura,  and  the  Holy  Isles,  the  sight  of  them 
giving  to  all  who  saw  them  a  full  realisation  and  visible 
sign  of  our  safety,  and  of  what  that  service  meant  to  our 
island  homes  and  Empire. 

In  a  letter  from  my  mother,  which  I  have  kept  since  those 
days,  she  writes  from  Bentley  just  before  going  to  Mull, 
saying 

“  I  long  for  Mull  air  and  the  quiet  of  Inniemore.  It  is  now 
almost  certain  that  Captain  Paterson  can  take  us  from  Oban  in 
the  Princess  Louise  direct  to  Carsaig,  in  spite  of  his  previous  fear 
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of  mines.  I  will  have  some  little  Beagles  to  keep  us  cheery,  for 
I  long  to  hear  their  ‘  wee  cry  ’  once  more.” 

And  it  was  not  only  the  presence  of  the  mine-sweepers 
that  brought  the  outcome  of  war  so  near  to  the  shore  of 
Mull,  but  in  1917  the  body  of  a  drowned  American  soldier 
was  washed  ashore  to  find  its  last  resting-place  at  Carsaig. 
“The  Squire  ”  had  the  funeral  conducted  with  all  that 
beauty  of  feeling  so  typical  of  her  nature,  and  there  he  lies 
— unnamed — not  far  from  that  other  beautiful  little  “  grave 
garden  ”  where  Daisy  is.  Several  months  later  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  American  Government  came  to  Carsaig  to 
inspect  the  grave,  and  to  convey  a  nation’s  thanks  to  “  The 
Squire  ”  for  all  that  had  been  done. 

Alas,  those  days  of  war  !  On  15th  October  1917  “  The 
Squire  ”  wrote  to  tell  me  of  the  death  in  the  fighting  fine 
of  George  Clerk,  her  whipper-in  for  so  many  seasons  at 
Bentley.  She  wrote  : — 

“  I  feel  it  greatly — another  link  gone  of  our  happy  former 
days.  Poor  George.  How  well  he  rode.” 

Soon  after  her  K.H.,  Webster,  was  killed.  And  later  she 
wrote : — 

“  November  1st.  This  date  in  happier  pre-war  days.  The 
opening  meet  all  over  our  country.  Alas  !  all  is  now  changed, 
and  we  have  to  live  on  memory  and  look  back.” 

My  brother  Hugh  was  now  Colonel  of  the  Warwickshire 
Yeomanry,  and  on  15th.  November  (his  birthday)  came  the 
news  of  the  great  charge  led  by  him  in  Egypt  (p.  379)  the 
day  before,  rightly  termed  “  the  second  Balaclava.”  A 
few  days  after  this  “  The  Squire  ”  wrote  delightedly,  say¬ 
ing  : — 

“  My  hand  is  fully  occupied  wearing  out  pens,  thanking  for 
telegrams  and  letters  of  congratulation  about  our  brave  Hugh. 
How  proud  we  are  of  him,  General  Annesley  (his  godfather) 
amongst  the  number.  All  at  Bentley  are  thrilled.” 

And  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my  sister-in-law, 
written  from  Nizza,  Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth,  on 
17th  November  1917  : — 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  We  were  indeed  thrilled 
and  proud  and  delighted,  and  the  children  hopping  with  joy 
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over  the  news,  and  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  Hugh  must  be  all 
right  as  yet,  though  I  have  felt  almost  sick  with  anxiety  for  the 
last  fortnight,  especially  as  I  got  news  last  week  that  our  faithful 
Ben  Harper  was  dangerously  wounded.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
has  since  died  of  his  wounds.  I  know  how  distressed  Hugh  will 
be.  -  Ben  has  served  him  so  faithfully  for  such  a  long  time.  I 
feel  indeed  we  have  lost  a  friend.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry, 
and  his  poor  wife  and  five  children. 

"  It  is  indeed  splendid  that  Hugh  and  the  Yeomen  have  at 
last  had  a  chance  after  all  the  long  dreary  monotony.  One  felt 
so  much  that  Hugh’s  great  qualities  were  being  wasted  out 
there,  and  now  this  wonderful  thing  has  come.  I  am  so  glad, 
too,  for  your  mother  ;  it  has  cheered  her  up  so  much.  I  only 
hope  they  will  soon  be  at  Jerusalem  the  pace  they’re  going  at, 
and  then  if  only  Hugh  could  get  home,  but  I  try  not  to  think 
about  it  ;  luckily  I  am  very  busy. 

“We  had  sent  Hugh  a  cable  wishing  him  luck  for  his  birthday 
two  days  before  the  charge,  as  we  were  so  anxious  he  should 
get  it  in  time  ;  rather  curious,  wasn’t  it  ?  I  am  writing  him 
to-night,  and  will  send  him  your  letter.  No  private  cables  are 
coming  through  yet,  as  I  sent  one  reply  paid  last  Monday  to 
Ben’s  hospital,  and  no  answer,  and  several  anxious  wives  are  in 
the  same  boat.” 

To  the  foregoing  let  me  add  a  song  written  to  the  tune 
of  “  John  Peel,”  by  G.  Archibald  Gibbs  of  Edinburgh  : — 

Have  you  heard  of  Major  Hugh 
And  his  deeds  of  valour,  too? 

How  he  fought  against  the  Turks, 

Where  deceit  and  mischief  lurks  ; 

How  he  led  the  Yeoman  Boys 
Thro’  the  fire  and  thro’  the  noise. 

It’s  a  medal  he’ll  be  having  in  the  morning  ! 

Noble  son  of  our  own  “Squire,” 

Worthy  Yeoman  of  the  ’Shire, 

Hastening  to  the  country’s  call 
Lest  the  Hun  should  capture  all. 

Oh  !  we’ll  honour  them  right  well, 

And  their  dash  and  courage  tell : 

What  a  welcome  we  will  give  them  in  the  morning  ! 

I  remember  “  Master  Hugh  ” — 

Little  gent,  quite  through  and  through — 

When  he  came  to  Leslie  town, 

To  the  “Pipers”  of  renown. 

With  the  “happy  band”  he  danced, 

Oh,  how  merrily  they  pranced  ! 

And  we  missed  them  very  sorely  in  the  morning  ! 


The  Worcestershire  Yeomanry. 
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Oh  !  those  gallant  lads  and  brave, 

Britain’s  honour  they  will  save, 

Fighting  bravely  in  the  right 
They  must  conquer  in  the  fight, 

So  that  very  soon  our  land 
Shall  in  Freedom  proudly  stand, 

We’ll  be  singing  the  old  chorus  in  the  morning  : 

“Britons  never,  never,  never 
Shall  be  slaves  !” 


The  following  April  Hugh  came  home  on  a  short  leave  of 
three  weeks.  His  little  son  was  then  but  a  baby.  “  The 
Squire  ”  wrote  to  me  saying : — 

“  How  I  long  to  see  Hugh  and  how  I  love  to  think  he  is  to  see 
his  little  son  so  soon.  That  thought  too  is  giving  all  Bentley  an 
interval  of  rejoicing.” 

As  already  shown,  during  the  war  “  The  Squire  ”  continued 
to  go  to  Mull,  and  wherever  she  was  worked  untiringly  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned.  When  at  Bentley  how  beloved 
she  was  by  the  soldiers  at  the  village  hospital  at  Tarde- 
bigge,  where  supplies  were  sent  from  her  home  farms.  Little 
Bentley  village  was  left  lonely  (like  many  another),  for  every 
man  of  military  age  joined  at  once  in  August  1914.  Until 
1916,  in  spite  of  all  the  fighting  they  experienced,  these 
“  sons  of  Bentley  ”  had  so  far  come  safely  through,  but 
soon  came  the  day  of  sorrow.  On  Easter  Sunday  of  that 
year  (1916)  the  terrible  disaster  befell  the  Yeomanry  in 
Egypt,  when  the  Worcestershire  in  particular  were  almost 
completely  wiped  out.  News  was  first  sent  to  “  The  Squire  ” 
from  Egypt  by  Hugh  (Colonel,  Warwickshire  Yeomanry), 
and  she  repeated  the  telegram  on  to  me  at  Wick,  Caithness. 
Its  sad  burden  was  that  Leslie  and  my  brother-in-law, 
Lieutenant  A.  J.  Cay,  were  both  “  missing.”  There  in 
Caithness,  so  many  miles  away  from  Bentley,  I  waited  and 
hoped,  as  my  mother  was  waiting  and  hoping  there,  for 
the  better  news  that  never  came.  “  Kindness  in  another’s 
trouble,  and  courage  in  our  own,”  were  our  lines  of  comfort, 
and  her  thoughts  were  ever  with  us,  for  I  heard  from  her 
daily.  With  my  husband  at  sea  on  patrol  duty,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  drifter  for  submarine  attack,  I  might  have  felt 
a  very  lonely  stranger  in  a  strange  land  but  for  the  kindness 
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of  the  S.N.O.,  Commander  and  Mrs  Tennyson,  and  of  Lady 
Alexander  Sinclair  and  her  daughter  at  Dunbeath  Castle. 
This  sad  time  found  for  us  “  real  friends,”  whose  kindness 
I  can  never  forget.  For  weeks  we  waited,  hoping  beyond 
hope,  and  then  the  final  blow  fell,  when  the  King’s  message 
was  received  at  Bentley  as  follows  : — 

Buckingham  Palace, 
13th  September  1916. 

The  King  and  Queen  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  it  is  now 
officially  confirmed  that  your  son,  who  was  previously  reported 
as  missing,  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  Country.  Their 
Majesties  deplore  the  loss  which  you  and  the  Army  have  sus¬ 
tained,  and  truly  sympathise  with  you  in  your  sorrow. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse. 


The  following  verses,  written  on  Leslie’s  birthday, 
5th  October  1916,  I  dearly  cherish,  and  I  have  them  in 
safe  keeping,  written  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  own  hand  upon 
writing  paper  bearing  this  beloved  address : — 


TELEGRAMS, 
SQUIRE,  REDDITCH 
(4  MILES). 
TELEPHONE, 
REDDITCH,  127. 


BENTLEY  MANOR, 
REDDITCH, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY. 

What  happy  hours  we  once  enjoyed, 
How  sweet  their  memory  still ; 

But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
This  world  can  never  fill. 

The  hardest  blow  is  still  to  come 
When  the  warriors  all  return, 

And  I  miss  amidst  the  cheering  crowds 
The  face  of  him  I  loved 

(My  Leslie). 


And  I  am  sure  there  were  many  of  us  who  felt  the  truth 
of  these  beautiful  lines  when  Armistice  Day  came. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles 
Coventry  for  the  following  description  of  the  fight  in  which 
Leslie  and  my  brother-in-law  weie  killed.  There  are  many 


“  Pray  for  leave  for  the  good  of  the  service. 


The  late  Lieut.  A.  J.  Cay,  Col.  Hugh  Cheape,  and  Capt.  Leslie  Cheape.  1915. 

At  Bentley  “on  leave”  before  sailing  for  Egypt:  off  to  hunt  with  the  Worcestershire 
Hounds,  which  was  to  be  their  last  hunting  day. 


W.  H.  M.  E.  M.  A.  E. 

(R.  N.  V.  R.). 


“On  Leave.”  1916.  Isle  of  Mull. 
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who  never  heard  the  full  details  of  Leslie’s  death,  so  I  give 
the  details  here  in  full,  preceded  by  Colonel  Coventry’s 
letter : — 


Earls  Croome  Court, 
Worcester. 

Dear  Mrs  Ellis, — I  have  written  out  for  you  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  a  narrative  of  the  important  points  of  Leslie’s  service 
whilst  with  us.  Leslie  was  always  a  very  keen  soldier,  and,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  a  very  good  one  indeed.  If  there  is  anything 
else  I  can  tell  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  again,  and  if 
in  my  power  to  answer,  be  assured  that  I  will  do  my  best,  for 
the  friendship  that  existed  between  Hugh,  Leslie,  and  myself. — 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  Charles  J.  Coventry. 

“  Leslie  Cheape  ”  (continues  Colonel  Coventry),  “  first  came  to 
the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  as  Adjutant.  He  did  not  serve 
his  first  training  with  us,  as  he  went  out  to  America  to  play 
polo,  and  his  brother  Ronald  did  his  work  for  him.  As  Adjutant 
he  brought  the  regiment  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  before 
the  war.  When  war  broke  out  and  we  really  got  together,  there 
was  no  better  trained  regiment  in  the  Army.  We  went  abroad 
with  full  confidence  in  our  Colonel  and  Adjutant,  and  this  was 
never  misplaced.  I  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Gallipoli  in 
September  1915  just  after,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  great  yeomanry 
dismounted  attack  across  the  Salt  Lake,  when,  thanks  to  the 
formation  taken  up  by  Hugh  and  Leslie,  our  regiment  suffered 
less  casualties  than  any  other  in  the  Division.  There  was  nothing 
of  any  special  distinction  done  by  anybody  until  we  had  reformed 
in  Egypt,  and  there,  at  his  own  request,  Leslie  chucked  up  the 
Adjutancy,  and  took  command  of  what  had  been  the  old  Wor¬ 
cester  Squadron. 

“  The  regiment  was  the  first  of  the  Division  to  go  out  across 
the  Canal  and  form  a  screen  for  the  Canal  Defences  ;  but  again, 
during  this  time,  there  was  practically  ‘  nothing  doing,’  and  we 
were  sent  back  to  rest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Canal.  We  were 
again  selected  to  go  out  into  the  desert  to  Katia  for  a  further 
and  wider  screen,  and  were  followed  later  by  the  Warwicks  to 
the  south  of  us  at  Hamishah,  and  the  Gloucesters  to  the  north, 
at  Roumanie.  This  was  the  hardest  work  for  men  and  horses. 
I  recollect  one  day  one  of  Hugh’s  patrols  from  Hamishah  came 
in  to  us  and  reported  that  they  had  been  cut  up,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  camel  men  were  marching  on  Hamishah.  I  ordered 
Leslie  to  saddle  up  and  try  and  relieve  the  patrol,  and  cover 
anything  which  Hugh  did.  To  show  to  what  a  high  pitch  of 
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efficiency  his  Squadron  had  attained,  I  think  it  was  in  just  about 
24  or  25  minutes  that  they  galloped  out  of  camp  in  perfect  order, 
and,  when  you  come  to  think  that  the  horses  were  picketed  in 
the  palm-trees  about  200  yards  from  the  men’s  lines,  it  was 
a  very  fine  performance.  Hugh  had  in  the  meantime  saved 
the  situation,  and  Leslie  returned  without  having  fired  a 
shot. 

“  Then  came  the  day  when  General  Lawrence  came  out  to 
inspect  us,  and  wanted  us  to  advance  our  line  from  Katia  to 
Ogleratina  by  one  Squadron.  I  selected  Leslie’s  Squadron  to 
do  this.  I  had  talked  to  the  General  a  good  deal  about  it,  as  I 
did  not  think  it  was  quite  safe  for  one  Squadron  to  be  so  isolated  ; 
and  the  General,  seeing  that  I  was  uneasy,  asked  me  if  I  should 
feel  happier  if  the  whole  regiment  went.  I  naturally  said  yes. 
It  was  arranged,  however,  that  Leslie  should  go  that  night  and 
be  reinforced  the  next  day  by  Williams-Thomas’  Squadron, 
whilst  the  3rd  Squadron,  under  Wiggin,  went  over  to  Hamishah 
to  help  Hugh  in  a  night  patrol  in  force  on  Magabra,  and  on  its 
return  from  that  patrol  to  proceed  direct  to  Ogleratina.  I  went 
with  this  Squadron,  never  dreaming  of  an  attack  being  made  on 
Ogleratina.  On  our  return  from  the  patrol  we  could  hear  the 
firing  at  Ogleratina  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Katia,  and  we 
were  advised  to  return  to  the  latter  place  and  reinforce  the 
one  Squadron  of  the  Gloucesters  that  had  relieved  us. 

“I  am  now  going  to  relate  what  Williams-Thomas  afterwards 
told  me  of  the  happenings  at  Ogleratina  : — 

“  When  Leslie  got  out  there  he  did  not  pitch  a  camp  but 
simply  bivouacked.  The  next  day  Thomas  joined  him,  and 
they  arranged  together  that  a  bivouac  was  better  than  a  pitched 
camp  anyhow,  until  I  joined  up  with  the  3rd  Squadron.  There 
had  been  no  report  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  from  aeroplane 
observations  other  than  a  band  of  60  camel  men  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  bothering  us,  and  they  felt  quite  secure.  A  very  heavy 
fog  indeed  came  down  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
(about  6.30,  I  think)  it  was  reported  tc  Thomas  that  a  party 
of  camels  were  drinking  at  our  wells.  It  was  too  thick  with  the 
fog  to  see  anything,  but  Thomas  consulted  with  Leslie,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  better  fire  on  this  party, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  most  awful 
mistake,  as  the  party  they  heard  was  in  reality  the  rearguard 
of  the  Turkish  force,  the  main  body  having  slipped  by  in  the 
darkness  and  fog,  themselves  never  knowing  that  Ogleratina 
was  occupied.  This  mistake  was  no  one’s  fault,  and  no  blame  could 
possibly  be  attached  to  any  of  our  fellows. 

“  However,  having  once  opened  fire,  the  Turks  realised  that 
they  would  have  to  take  Ogleratina  before  going  on  to  Katia, 
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and  they  formed  up  for  an  attack.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that 
nothing  could  be  seen,  and  Thomas  and  Leslie  had  to  dispose  of 
their  Squadrons  as  best  they  could.  They  had  no  means  of 
knowing,  nor  did  they  realise  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  Army 
was  about  6000,  otherwise  they  might  have  got  away  if  they  had 
at  once  made  up  their  minds  to  do  so  ;  and  then  a  little  later 
it  was  too  late  ;  for  though  they  might  have  galloped  off  them¬ 
selves,  they  had  a  party  of  60  dismounted  Engineers  with  them, 
and  they  naturally  could  not  leave  them  behind.  The  Turks 
got  all  round  them,  and  soon  it  was  practically  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  Thomas  and  Leslie  were  consulting  together,  and  Leslie 
had  just  turned  away  to  go  back  to  his  section  when  he  was 
shot,  and  Thomas  told  me  that  he  never  moved.  All  were  heroes 
that  day,  and  covered  themselves  with  glory.  It  may  also 
interest  you  to  know  that  whilst  marching  to  Magerbra  I  was 
riding  with  Brig. -General  Wiggin,  and  he  told  me  to  fill  in  a 
list  of  honours  for  good  work  done  in  the  desert,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  should  put  forward  the  names  of  my  three  squadron 
leaders  for  special  mention,  and  hoped  that  they  would  get  the 
D.S.O.  This,  of  course,  included  Leslie. 

“  Again  on  my  return  home  I  put  forward  Thomas  and  Leslie’s 
name  for  the  D.S.O.  in  connection  with  the  engagement  at  Oglera- 
tina.  They  granted  it  to  Thomas,  but  would  give  no  posthumous 
honours.  Leslie,  besides  being  all  he  was  privately,  was  a  really 
fine  soldier  in  every  way. 

Charles  J.  Coventry, 
Colonel,  W  or  cester  shire  Yeomanry.” 


IN  MEMORIAM.  L.  St  C.  CHEAPE. 

CRUSADER. 

(By  the  Author  of  “  The  Sacrament .”) 

You  took  the  cross,  altho’  you  didn’t  show  it, 

’Twas  graven  on  a  heart  and  not  a  shield  ; 

’Twas  for  the  cross,  altho’  you  didn’t  know  it, 

You  mocked  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  field. 

You  were  but  one  ;  there  were  a  host  of  others, 

Who  found  full  manhood  when  the  trumpet  blew  ; 

Unconsciously  you  felt  they  were  your  brothers, 

Nor  knew  that  God  was  calling  them  and  you. 

I  mean,  you  didn’t  hear  the  voices  calling, 

You  simply  followed  as  the  Spirit  led  ; 

And  when  you  saw  them  all  about  you  falling, 

You  didn’t  know  that  it  was  for  Christ  they  bled. 
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Duty  impelled  you,  and  you  never  faltered — 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  whisper  twice  ; 

The  end  you  saw  not — no,  nor  would  have  altered — 

You  took  the  cross,  and  made  the  sacrifice. 

— L.  L. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  my  brother  Leslie’s 
letters  to  me,  which  tell  of  his  movements,  and  incidentally 
something  of  his  cheery  spirit : — 

King’s  Lynn, 

27 th  December  1914. 

I  believe  Lord  Dudley  and  I  are  going  to  France  soon  just  for 
a  few  days,  and  to  have  a  look  round  and  see  what  is  going  on. 
I  hope  it  comes  off,  as  if  we  go  we  will  stay  at  General  Head¬ 
quarters  and  be  allowed  to  go  anywhere  we  like.  I  hope  I  get  a 
chance  of  seeing  Ronald.  I  don’t  suppose  we  shall  leave  here 
for  some  time  yet. 

Steamship  Ascania, 

On  the  way  to  Madras, 

16 th  August  1915. 

Here  we  are  steaming  along  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and 
are  due  at  Lemnos  to-night ;  beyond  that  we  know  nothing, 
but  are  almost  sure  to  be  on  Gallipoli  within  48  hours.  346  from 
each  Yeomanry  Regiment  in  our  Division,  and  Herts  and  West¬ 
minsters.  John  Haig  is  with  the  latter.  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
on  our  feet,  and  have  left  all  horses  at  Alexandria,  and  Lord  knows 
when  we  shall  see  them  again. 


28-8-15. 

So  far  Hugh  and  I  are  fit  and  well,  but  only  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  for  we  are  heavily  shelled  all  day  long ;  19  done  in  of  our 
lads  before  breakfast  to-day.  France  is  pleasure  to  this.  No 
water  except  for  drinking,  so  you  can  imagine  how  clean  we  are. 


Alexandria, 
25^  May  1915. 

My  Dear  Mother, — At  the  present  moment  I  am  in  hospital 
with  a  mild  go  of  measles  ;  was  sent  here  on  22nd,  and  except 
that  day  have  not  felt  in  the  least  ill.  It’s  really  most  annoying. 
However,  I  shall  be  out  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  the  chief  nuisance 
is  being  shut  up  when  one  feels  quite  well.  A  tremendous  lot  of 
wounded  in  this  hospital ;  in  fact,  Alexandria  is  full  of  them. 
If  you  have  any  papers  or  magazines,  please  send  them,  and  I 
will  send  them  on  to  the  different  hospitals.  They  are  very  short 
of  papers  for  the  men.  It’s  getting  very  hot  now.  and  a  bell 
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tent  at  mid-day  is  like  an  oven.  The  heat  suits  the  horses,  for 
they  are  looking  grand.  Ours  off  the  “  Wayfarer  ”  have  still 
not  yet  arrived.  They  are  very  slow  in  sending  them  on.  I 
wonder  how  much  Italy’s  intervention  will  help  matters  ;  it 
should  make  the  “  Isolation  ”  more  complete. 

You  will  be  off  to  Mull  very  soon  now ;  only  wish  I  was  too, 
but  hope  we  shall  be  back  in  time  for  woodcock  in  the  winter. 
Johnny1  is  very  well,  and  says  things  are  just  as  expensive  to  buy 
here  as  in  Bunessan.2  I  think  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
experience  of  this  job. — Etc.,  etc. 

(Sgd.)  Leslie. 

Regarding  Leslie’s  prominent  connection  with  polo  and 
the  polo  world,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  A.  S.  Barrow  (Sabretache) 
for  these  interesting  notes,  and  I  am  proud,  too,  that  in  friend¬ 
ship’s  name  he  has  written  the  following  pages  for  me  in 
memory  of  one  we  both  loved  dearly  : — 

“  Writing  in  the  latest  edition  of  ‘  Modern  Polo,’  Lieut. -Colonel 
E.  D.  Miller  said,  when  referring  to  Mr  L.  L.  Lacey,  the  captain 
of  the  Argentine  team,  which  put  paid  to  our  account  when  they 
were  over  here  in  1922,  then  went  on  to  America  and  won  the 
American  Open  Championship  at  Meadowbrook  in  that  year, 
and  won  the  Olympic  Polo  Tournament  in  France  in  1924  : 
‘  Mr  Lacey  is  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  much  hoped  that  he  will 
represent  England  in  the  next  International  match  against 
America.’  Colonel  Miller  than  added  this  glowing  tribute  :  ‘  Mr 
Lacey  is  the  same  class  of  player  as  the  late  Leslie  Cheape,  than 
which  I  can  give  no  higher  praise.’ 

“  Those  of  us  who  have  long  polo  memories,  as  long,  at  any 
rate,  as  those  of  Colonel  Miller,  whose  experience  of  what  is 
called  first-class  polo  dates  back  to  1888  and  1889  when  he  was 
a  subaltern  in  the  17th  Lancers,  and  was  in  his  regimental  team 
which  won  the  Indian  Inter- Regimental  in  those  years,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  fast  and  well-drilled  team,  are  able  to  endorse 
Colonel  Miller’s  verdict  very  fully.  It  is  probable  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  reincarnation  of  Leslie  Cheape,  and  in  this 
respect  only  is  it  possible  to  differ  from  Colonel  Miller.  Mr 
Lacey,  as  we  know,  is  a  very  fine  exponent.  None  can  gainsay 
his  quality,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  he  is  even  the  equal 


1  John  Lamont,  gamekeeper  to  “The  Squire”  at  Tiroran,  and  later  at 
Haselor,  and  he  was  Hugh’s  servant  in  the  Yeomanry. 

2  Bunessan,  one  of  the  little  towns  in  Mull.  In  a  letter  to  me  Johnny 
also  compared  the  Nile  to  Loch  Scredian,  and  the  Pyramids  to  a  particular 
rock — Gorrie’s  Leap — -above  the  Carsaig  Arches. 
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of  poor  Leslie,  who  stood  out  by  himself,  and  was  not  only  the 
best  polo  horseman  that  we  have  seen  for  at  least  two  decades 
but  the  best  exponent  of  the  fast  game,  which  is  the  only  kind 
which  counts  when  first-class  polo  is  under  discussion.  It  was 
Leslie  Cheape’s  perception  of  the  essential,  which  since  the  war 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten — highspeed  and  accurate  shooting, 
— which  made  him  the  great  player  that  he  was,  and  has  caused 
him  to  be  quoted  as  the  model  to  which  all  who  aspire  to  first- 
class  honours  must  work.  It  may  be  said  that  with  that  Inter¬ 
national  team  of  1914,  in  which  Leslie  Cheape  played  No.  2, 
the  art  of  fast  polo  died  in  England.  It  may  be  showing  some 
better  signs  of  reviving  by  the  time  that  these  notes  are  in  print, 
but,  candidly  speaking,  it  has  never  really  revived  since  that 
splendid  year  1914,  when  we  won  the  Cup  back  from  America 
after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans  since  1902. 
How  badly  we  missed  poor  Leslie  when  we  met  the  Americans 
again  in  1921,  and  we  tried  to  retain  possession  of  the  Cup  with 
the  1914  remnants  upon  inferior  ponies  !  Of  this,  however, 
more  presently.  If  we  had  had  Leslie  Cheape  in  our  team  in 
1921  and  had  played  him  No.  x,  we  should  not  have  been  as 
badly  beaten  as  we  were.  We  might  have  been  beaten  in  the 
end,  for  no  side,  however  good,  can  win  on  bad  ponies  ;  but  we 
should  have  been  beaten  by  two  games  to  one  instead  of  two-love. 
In  expressing  this  opinion,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  not  that 
of  an  individual  but  of  a  collection  of  very  keen  critics,  who 
had  seen  the  games  of  1911  and  1913  in  America,  in  both  of 
which  Leslie  played,  and  who  knew  well  what  they  were  talking 
about.  The  great  thing  about  Leslie  was  his  great  accuracy  and 
the  terrific  drive  he  could  get  on  his  shots.  They  left  the  ground 
like  bullets  out  of  a  gun,  and  they  were  usually  in  the  right 
direction.  Would  that  we  had  men  to-day  who  realised  the 
value  of  a  long  ball,  and  who  had  made  as  close  a  study  of  accurate 
shooting  as  Leslie  Cheape  did. 

“To  forsake,  however,  for  the  moment  the  history  of  Inter¬ 
nationals,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
chapter,  a  few  of  the  early  details  of  Leslie’s  life  must  be  set 
down.  Leslie  Cheape  was  bom  on  the  5th  October  1882  at 
Inchdaimie,  Fifeshire,  where  his  father  and  mother  then  lived. 

“  Leslie  Cheape’s  early  days  of  book-learning  were  confined  to 
lessons  at  home  with  his  sisters,  Maudie  (Mrs  Ellis)  and  Daisy, 
until  he  was  eleven,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Malvern  Link  School 
in  Worcestershire,  and  even  at  that  early  age  showed  that  he 
had  a  marvellous  good  eye  for  any  kind  of  ball  game,  as  he 
eventually  became  captain  of  the  little  boys’  cricket  eleven  ;  and 
all  the  time  that  he  was  there — four  years — proved  himself  good 
at  games.  On  leaving  Malvern,  which  he  did  when  he  was  about 
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fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  tutor  in  Frankfort-on-Maine  in  Germany, 
and  was  with  him  for  about  two  years.  They  did  not  in  those 
days  play  cricket  in  Germany.  They  have  never  learnt  how  to 
play  ‘  cricket,’  strict  or  otherwise,  and  the  only  exercise  which 
offered  itself  in  the  intervals  of  studying  the  intricate  and  guttural 
language  of  the  Hun  was  lawn  tennis.  Leslie’s  eye  and  his  athletic 
aptitude  enabled  him  to  get  pretty  good,  and  even  if  the  form 
he  had  to  meet  was  nothing  very  great,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  beat  it.  This  he  did  convincingly,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
he  cleared  every  one  he  met  off  the  map.  It  must  have  been 
rather  poor  fun,  however,  for  a  boy  who  was  fond  of  real  sport, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  ennui  which  led  him  to  supplement  ‘  pat-ball  ’ 
with  a  bit  of  catapult  practice.  He  preferred  moving  targets, 
and  between  the  complaints  from  the  ‘  targets  ’  and  his  tutor’s 
anxiety  (on  account,  no  doubt,  of  possible  International  com¬ 
plications  !)  Master  Leslie  was  returned  home  some  months  before 
it  was  meant  that  he  should  come.  His  father  was  appropriately 
angry,  as,  of  course,  being  a  good  British  father,  he  had  to  be  ; 
but  ‘  The  Squire  ’  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  secretly 
(and  some  evenly  openly)  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  the  ‘  sniper.’ 
His  sister  Maudie  looked  upon  him  then,  as  always,  as  a  hero. 
Leslie  could  do  no  wrong,  and  stinging  up  Germans  with  his 
catapult  was  in  her  eyes  a  most  virtuous  thing  to  do.  She  most 
probably  would  have  done  it  herself  if  she  had  had  the  chance. 

“  Leslie  Cheape’s  education  not  being  deemed  to  be  finished, 
he  was  packed  off  to  another  preceptor  in  London.  He  was  then 
seventeen.  This  was  in  1899,  the  year  that  the  South  African 
War  broke  out  and  Mr  Kipling  was  writing  all  those  inspiring 
poems  about  ‘  Duke’s  son,  Cook’s  son,  son  of  a  belted  earl,’  and 
every  one  was  mad  to  get  to  Table  Bay  with  or  without  any 
special  training  for  the  particular  kind  of  war  we  had  to  take  on, 
or  knowing  much  about  any  kind  of  war,  excepting  that  which 
they  had  seen  in  picture-books.  Leslie  Cheape,  naturally,  was 
badly  infected  with  the  war  fever,  and  joined  a  battalion  of  the 
Worcestershire  regiment,  which  was  then  lying  at  Aldershot, 
doing  its  best  to  get  ready  for  war.  The  battalion  he  was  in  did 
not  look  like  getting  to  Table  Bay  for  ages,  and  so  Leslie  tried 
hard  to  get  a  job  on  a  ship  going  out  with  remounts.  He  was 
not  successful,  and  then,  just  as  things  seemed  to  be  going  quite 
as  he  did  not  want  them  to  go,  he  was  given  a  commission  in 
the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  went,  not  to  South 
Africa  as  he  hoped  but  to  India.  In  the  Boer  War  we  did  not 
denude  India  entirely  of  regulars,  as  we  thought  then  (as  we 
thought  during  the  late  row  with  the  Boche)  that  the  German 
or  other  enemy  would  try  to  stir  up  trouble  in  India  for  us.  We 
were  not  disappointed  upon  either  occasion,  because  the  enemy’s 
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friends  did  their  best,  and  partially  succeeded.  There  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  unrest,  particularly  upon  the 
Frontier,  during  the  South  African  War,  and,  as  may  be  recalled, 
it  boiled  up  on  the  Waziristan  frontier  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  Mahsud  region,  and  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  internal 
disturbance. 

“  Anyway,  off  Leslie  went  to  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High¬ 
landers  in  the  land  of  Ind.  He  was  then  barely  eighteen.  Polo 
in  India  during  the  South  African  War  was  not  entirely  a  dead 
letter  as  it  was  at  home,  and  was  carried  on  somehow.  The 
Durhams  won  the  Inter-Regimental  in  1898,  for  instance,  their 
third  successive  success — the  time  when  they  had  really  set  about 
teaching  the  Army  the  game  scientifically.  The  4th  Hussars 
won  in  1899,  the  3rd  Rifle  Brigade  in  1900,  and  the  20th  Hussars 
in  1901.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  when  young  Leslie  went  to 
India,  war  or  no  war,  they  were  still  carrying  on,  and  carrying 
on  pretty  well  at  that.  In  those  times,  however,  we  thought 
war  was  rather  a  lark.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  person  named 
Clausewitz,  who  had  done  his  best  to  tell  the  world  that  war 
was  a  really  serious  business  and  had  to  be  tackled  seriously. 

“  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
fact,  that  Leslie  Cheape’s  first  introduction  to  polo  synchronised 
with  what  may  be  called  the  Polo  Renaissance,  which  was  brought 
about  by  Captain  (as  he  then  was)  H.  de  B.  de  Lisle,  now  Sir 
Henry  de  Belvoir  de  Lisle  ;  and  another  fact  in  this  connection 
which  may  be  worthy  of  remark  is  that  both  de  Lisle  and  Leslie 
Cheape  began  their  service  in  the  Infantry  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Cavalry,  as  Sir  H.  de  B.  de  Lisle  went  to  the 
Royals,  which  he  subsequently  commanded  ;  and  Leslie  Cheape 
to  the  K.D.G.’s,  with  which  regiment,  of  course,  his  polo  exploits 
will  always  be  connected  most  intimately. 

“  Leslie  Cheape  started  playing  polo  whilst  he  was  with  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  in  India,  and  also,  only  to 
be  expected,  coming  of  the  fine  sporting  stock  which  he  did, 
he  went  in  for  the  best  kind  of  sport  that  India  can  afford  a  good 
man  on  a  horse — pig-sticking.  A  kindred  spirit  who  was  in  the 
Argylls  with  Leslie  was  Lord  George  Dundas,  who  is  the  present 
Marquess  of  Zetland’s  younger  son,  and  who  is  known  to-day  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  gentleman-trainers  at  New¬ 
market. 

“  After  the  customary  period  of  foreign  service  before  leave 
home  was  possible,  Leslie  came  back  to  England,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  could  not  arrange  for  him  to 
exchange  into  the  Cavalry.  Ronald  Cheape,  his  elder  brother, 
had  gone  from  the  Navy  to  the  K.D.G.’s,  whom  he  joined  in 
South  Africa,  and  Leslie  was  anxious  to  go  into  the  same  regi- 
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ment.  Such  a  good  horseman  as  he  was,  and  a  lad  who  had 
grown  up  with  horses,  seemed  wasted  in  a  foot  regiment — also 
he  was  never  over-fond  of  foot-slogging.  When  the  proposal 
was  mooted  to  his  father.  Colonel  Cheape,  he  was  against  it, 
as  also  was  Leslie’s  elder  brother ;  but  ‘  The  Squire  ’  had  a 
way  of  arranging  things  which  was  quite  her  own,  and,  arguing 
that  ‘  if  your  heart  were  not  in  your  job  it  did  not  stand  the  same 
chance  of  success,’  she  eventually  got  her  way,  and  into  the 
horse  went  Leslie.  He  was,  of  course,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cavalry 
soldier,  very  fully  imbued  with  the  right  cavalry  spirit — a  thing 
which  may  or  may  not  need  explanation  to  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  which  may  believe  that  mechanical  devices  can  entirely 
supersede  the  horse  soldier.  For  information,  it  may  be  set  down 
as  ‘  the  will  to  fight  fast  ’  and  the  desire  to  be  ‘  first  in  and  last 
out.’  That  is  and  will  be  the  historic  r61e  of  cavalry,  for  no  one, 
excepting  those  who  are  apt  to  let  their  judgment  be  warped  by 
special  instances,  has  any  doubts  upon  the  subject  that  we  can 
afford  to  do  without  the  mounted  arm. 

“  However,  to  leave  this  little  digression  and  return  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  heavy  cavalry  subaltern.  As  soon  as  the  exchange 
was  gazetted,  and  even  before,  Leslie  Cheape  set  about  collect¬ 
ing  polo  ponies.  Like  most  subalterns,  he  had  not  much  money 
at  his  disposal,  but  his  sister  Maudie  lent  him  one  bred  half 
Highland  pony  and  half  Thoroughbred  (a  wonderfully  fine  cross, 
by  the  way),  and  helped  him  buy  another,  going  halves  in  the 
deal.  ‘  The  Squire  ’  gave  him  another,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
produce  three  of  sorts  when  he  joined  his  new  unit.  The  K.D.G.’s 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  kind  of  subaltern  they  had  got 
and  his  possibilities  as  a  polo  player,  for  he  had  taken  to  the 
game  like  a  duck  to  water.  His  few  years’  training  in  India 
had  given  him  a  most  excellent  grounding,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  he  learnt  his  first  lesson  at  a  time  when  there  were  some 
highly  efficient  instructors  in  the  persons  of  that  peerless  com¬ 
bination,  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  team — Ainsworth,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  de  Lisle,  and  Luard.  De  Lisle  was  always  down  on  the 
‘  ball-hunter  ’  as  opposed  to  the  man  who  played  for  his  team. 
He  it  was  also  who  endeavoured  to  impress  on  any  pupil  that 
the  shortest  way  to  the  goal  was  down  the  centre  of  the  ground 
and  not  round  all  four  sides  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  one  so  keen 
on  the  game  as  Leslie  was  imbibed  much  of  this  wisdom,  and 
his  subsequent  brilliant  career  showed  us  that  he  had  under¬ 
stood,  for  his  outstanding  excellence  was  his  speed  and  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  centre  line.  About  that  time,  the  late  ’nineties  and 
early  in  the  nineteen  hundreds,  the  K.D.G.’s  were  hardly  on  the 
map  where  first-class  polo  was  concerned.  The  only  Heavies 
who  were  on  deck  were  the  Inniskillings,  with  Neil  Haig,  Ansell, 
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Mike  Rimington,  Fryer,  and  Higgin  ;  and  the  Light  Bobs  and 
the  Medium  Cavalry,  17th  Cavalry,  15th,  and  various  other 
Hussars  were  having  it  more  or  less  all  their  own  way  both  at 
home  and  in  India. 

“  From  about  1909-10  onwards,  however,  the  K.D.G.’s  began 
to  forge  ahead,  and  this  1911  team  was  just  as  good  a  one  as  the 
average  first-class  regimental  one  was.  The  trouble  was  that 
at  that  period  the  10th  Hussars  had  something  very  like  a  super¬ 
team  in  India,  and  for  six  years  in  succession  wiped  every  one 
else  off  the  map.  Their  two  most  serious  opponents  at  that 
time  (1911),  however,  were  the  K.D.G.’s  and  the  2nd  Rifle 
Brigade. 

"It  is  a  sad  memory  to  a  great  many  of  us  that  so  few  of 
these  two  fine  teams  are  left.  The  Rifle  Brigade  team,  with  the 
exception  of  Archie  Tod  and  ‘  Admiral  ’  Railston,  was  wiped 
out  during  the  war,  and  the  K.D.G.’s,  who  came  into  their  own 
at  the  Coronation  Tournament  at  Delhi,  which  they  won,  also,  as 
we  know,  suffered  badly. 

“  At  that  time,  1911,  polo  in  India  was  just  about  at  its  very 
best,  and  it  was  the  brilliance  which  Leslie  Cheape  showed  at 
and  before  that  time  that  directed  attention  to  him  as  a  certain 
International.  The  10th  Hussars,  K.D.G.’s,  2nd  Rifle  Brigade, 
9th  Lancers,  and  the  17th  Lancers  at  that  time  were  all  first- 
class.  It  was  the  period  just  after  the  reign  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  Indian  service  and  gone  back 
to  Belait,  as  also  had  the  9th,  who  intervened  as  Inter- Regimental 
winners  between  the  long  sequence  of  the  I5th’s  wins  and  the 
10th  Hussars’  most  devastating  successes. 

“  It  is  permissible  to  refer  to  the  1911  period  in  India  in  writing 
of  the  polo  career  of  Leslie  Cheape,  for  it  was  the  immediate 
prelude  to  his  being  selected  for  England  for  the  first  time — 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  invited  to  go  out  with  Captain  Hardress- 
Lloyd’s  fine  team,  which  eventually  went  into  action  at  Meadow- 
brook  like  this  :  Captain  L.  St  C.  Cheape  (1),  Mr  A.  Noel  Edwards 
(2),  Captain  Hardress-Lloyd  (3),  and  Captain  Herbert  Wilson 
(back) . 

“  In  the  India  Inter-Regimental  of  1911,  played  in  Meerut  in 
March  as  is  the  custom,  it  was  known  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
terrific  fight,  as  there  were  at  least  three  regiments  out  gunning 
to  defeat  the  all-conquering  10th  Hussars.  These  were  first  and 
foremost  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  team,  the  K.D.G.’s,  and  the 
17th  Lancers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  then  fast  coming  into  the 
magnificent  form  which  subsequently  has  made  them  so  famous. 
The  Lucknow  Tournament  in  February  had  as  usual  provided 
an  ‘  appetiser  ’  to  what  was  to  come,  for  in  it  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade 
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and  the  K.D.G.’s  had  met  and  the  latter  had  won  decisively. 
It  was,  however,  recognised  by  all  who  saw  the  Lucknow  match 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  and  a  very  solid  one,  as  ‘  Archie  ’ 
Tod,  the  Rifle  Brigade  back,  was  playing  with  a  high  temperature 
on  him,  and  actually  came  out  of  his  bed  to  take  part  in  the 
match.  The  result  was  that  the  K.D.G.’s  won  by  7  to  1.  Leslie 
Cheape  then  and  in  the  Inter-Regimental  was  the  K.D.G.  No.  3. 
These  two  teams  are  of  interest  historically,  and  the  names  are 
therefore  set  out  as  they  appeared  in  the  Lucknow  programme  : — 


K.D.G.’s. 

2nd  Rifle  Brigade. 

Captain  D.  Rasbotham. 

1. 

Captain  C.  Harrison. 

Mr  E.  A.  Weinholt. 

2. 

Mr  H.  V.  Scott. 

Captain  Leslie  Cheape. 

3- 

Mr  H.  Railston. 

Captain  H.  F.  Wickham. 

(back) 

Mr  A.  A.  Tod. 

“  In  the  Inter- Regimental,  Mr  Hawkins  was  put  in  No.  1  for  the 
K.D.G.’s  in  place  of  Mr  Rasbotham  ;  the  Rifle  Brigade  team  was 
the  same  as  above.  The  10th  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers  teams 
were  as  follows  : — 


ioth  Hussars. 

17TH  Lancers. 

Captain  the  Hon.  A.  Annesley. 

1. 

Captain  Bruce. 

Captain  W.  0.  Gibbs. 

2. 

Captain  Melvill. 

Mr  E.  W.  E.  Palmes. 

3- 

Mr  H.  B.  Turnor. 

Mr  W.  L.  Palmes. 

(back) 

Captain  V.  N.  Lockett. 

“  To  follow  the  Inter-Regimental  of  1911  through  game  by 
game  would  perhaps  be  wearisome,  but  it  was  full  of  thrill  from 
the  very  first  tie.  The  10th  Hussars  were  drawn  with  their 
most  formidable  rivals,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  memory  of  that  great  match  will  live  with  all  who  saw  it. 
Up  to  the  fourth  chukker  the  Rifle  Brigade  were  leading,  and 
the  score  then  stood  4  to  3.  In  the  fifth  the  10th  got  level,  in 
the  sixth  neither  of  them  could  score,  and  the  pace  was  a  caution 
to  snakes,  as  the  saying  is.  In  the  seventh  (full  time)  they  got 
a  goal  each,  and  when  the  bugle  went  it  was  therefore  a  draw. 
An  eighth  chukker  was  played,  but  the  result  was  the  same, 
though  the  Hussars  hit  a  goal  just  after  the  whistle  sounded, 
and  H.  V.  Scott,  the  Rifle  Brigade  No.  2,  was  '  on  the  floor,’  his 
pony  having  fallen.  The  point  was,  of  course,  disallowed.  They 
then  had  to  widen  the  goals,  and  eventually  the  10th  won  by 
6  to  5,  after  having  had  such  a  dusting  as  no  regiment  had  ever 
given  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  the  better 
team  on  that  day.  One  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  shots  in  that  last 
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frantic  battle  hit  the  post  and  wobbled,  as  it  seemed,  for  an 
eternity  before  it  made  up  its  mind  which  side  of  the  post  it 
would  roll.  Every  one  thought  it  was  a  goal ! 

“  In  the  third  game  the  K.D.G.’s,  whose  form  against  the 
Rifle  Brigade  at  Lucknow  has  already  been  referred  to,  met  the 
17th  Lancers.  It  was  a  very  fast  hard-hitting  and  hard-riding 
game,  and  it  went  to  eight  chukkers,  as  had  the  10th  and  Rifle 
Brigade  match,  without  a  decision.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
it  was  four  all.  Extra  time  with  widened  goals  had  to  be  played, 
and  for  five  hard  and  hectic  minutes  it  was  swift  attack  and  as 
swift  counter-attack.  At  a  critical  moment  Melvill  dropped  his 
stick,  and  Leslie  Cheape,  who  was  in  possession,  hit  the  winning 
goal.  Leslie  Cheap  was  in  great  form  all  through  this  hot  fight, 
and  he  hit  at  least  three  of  the  K.D.G.’s  five  goals,  one  a  real 
peach  of  a  shot  from  a  long  distance.  This  win  sent  the  K.D.G.’s 
into  the  semi-final  with  the  Inniskillings,  whom  they  beat  com¬ 
fortably  by  7  to  3,  and  in  the  other  semi-final  the  10th  Hussars 
had  not  to,  and  did  not,  go  all  out  to  beat  the  Royals  6  to  3. 
The  ioth’s  ponies  were  no  doubt  spared  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  had  a  rough  passage  in  that  match  with  the  Rifle  Brigade  ; 
and  after  the  K.D.G.’s  and  17th  Lancers  match  it  was  understand¬ 
able  that  ‘  Pedlar  ’  Palmer  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  his  regiment  would  have  to  bump  into 
the  Heavies  in  the  final.  As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  10th 
had  no  need  for  much  anxiety,  for  when  they  met  the  K.D.G.’s 
in  the  final  they  won  by  the  comfortable  margin  of  7  to  3.  It 
was  probable  that  the  vanquished  had  not  recovered  as  quickly 
as  the  10th  had  from  the  previous  hard  battles,  and  again,  the 
K.D.G.’s  fight  with  the  17th  was  closer  up  to  the  final  than  the 
10th  Hussars  one  with  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  was.  In  any  case, 
at  that  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  order  of  merit  in  Regi¬ 
mental  Polo  was  10th  Hussars  and  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  dead  heat ; 
the  K.D.G.’s  third  ;  the  17th  Lancers  a  close  fourth. 

“  Leslie  had,  of  course,  played  for  the  K.D.G.’s  for  some 
time  before  they  came  to  India  at  all,  and  was  in  the  team  at 
No.  3  all  the  time  they  were  there.  He  also  played  very  frequently 
for  Count  Johnnie  de  Madre’s  ‘  Tigers  ’  when  on  leave  in  England 
and  also  before  his  regiment  came  to  India,  so  that  the  selectors 
at  Hurlingham  had  had  plenty  of  chances  of  keeping  an  eye 
on  him  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  form  in  that  Inter-Regimental 
in  India  in  1911  decided  the  Hurlingham  selectors  to  invite  him 
to  come  home  and  go  to  America  for  the  great  contest  in  June 
at  Meadowbrook,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain,  as  he  then 
was,  Hardress-Lloyd,  4th  D.G.'s.  He  is  now  a  Brig.-General. 
Mr  A.  W.  Coaten,  the  editor  of  '  The  Polo  Monthly,’  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  published  record  of  the  International  matches,  must  be 
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quoted  to  fill  in  a  note  on  this  period  after  the  Inter-Regimental 
of  1911.  Mr  Coaten  writes  : — 

“  ‘  Five  players  joined  Captain  Hardress-Lloyd  in  the 
enterprise.  Three  of  these  came  from  India  specially  to 
take  part  in  the  matches — namely,  Captain  F.  W.  Barrett, 
Mr  E.  W.  Palmes,  and  Captain  Leslie  Cheape.  The  first- 
named  held  a  staff  appointment  in  India,  his  regiment,  the 
15th  Hussars,  being  in  South  Africa.  He  had  helped  the 
latter  to  win  the  Indian  Inter-Regimental  Tournament  from 
1902  to  1905  inclusive,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  best  player 
in  India,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Polo 
Association,  in  compiling  their  Points  Handicap  in  March 
1911,  placed  Captain  Barrett  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a 
handicap  of  10  points,  no  other  player  having  a  higher 
handicap  than  10  points.  Mr  Palmes  had  won  much  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Indian  tournaments  with  his  regiment,  the  10th 
Hussars,  who  not  only  carried  off  the  Indian  Regimental 
Tournament  for  five  seasons  in  succession,  but  were  also 
successful  in  the  Indian  Championship  of  Calcutta.  Captain 
Leslie  Cheape  of  the  1st  King’s  Dragoon  Guards  had  shown 
high  promise  before  his  regiment  went  abroad,  and  in  India 
completely  fulfilled  that  promise,  as  was  made  evident  by 
the  fine  form  he  displayed  in  London  when  he  came  home  on 
leave  and  played  for  the  Tigers  in  that  season,  so  that  here 
at  least  Captain  Lloyd  had  the  nucleus  of  a  team  ready  made. 
The  other  players  accompanying  him  were  Captain  Herbert 
Wilson  and  Mr  Noel  Edwards  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  a  few 
months  previously  had  arrived  home  with  that  regiment 
from  South  Africa.  Mr  Edwards  played  in  England  in  1909, 
and  made  a  great  impression  upon  all  judges  of  the  game.’ 

“  The  English  team  arrived  in  America  at  the  end  of  April, 
the  first  match  being  fixed  for  the  1st  June,  so  that  they  had 
only  a  bare  month  in  which  to  get  themselves  and  their  ponies 
acclimatised  and  accustomed  to  American  conditions.  In  their 
first  ‘  gallop  ’  with  a  strong  American  team  our  people  did  not 
do  at  all  well,  and  were  soundly  beaten  by  11J  goals  to  ij  goals. 
At  that  time  the  troublesome  American  method  of  scoring  was 
in  force,  as  the  eventual  agreement  for  a  common  method  and 
common  rules  for  both  countries  had  not  been  arrived  at,  though 
we  had  adopted  the  American  no  offside  rule.  It  was  no  real 
test  of  our  excellence,  however,  as  Captain  Hardress-Lloyd  was 
very  short  of  the  right  kind  of  pony,  and  gave  orders  to  his  team 
to  save  them  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  proved  when  we  went 
into  action  on  the  1st  June,  and  a  very  different  story  was  told. 
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We  had  the  best  of  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  chukker,  when 
we  were  leading  and  more  than  holding  our  own.  The  excitement 
was  at  boiling-point,  and  the  spectators,  it  is  recorded,  went 
‘  polo  mad.’  In  the  end  the  Americans  won  by  4J  to  3,  and, 
though  beaten,  we  were  by  no  means  disgraced. 

“  It  is  on  record  that  Leslie  Cheape  was  incomparably  the  worst 
mounted  man  on  the  English  side,  and  in  fact  the  American 
ponies  were  all  round  far  superior  to  our  own.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  not  enough  good  staff  work  at  home  before  we  launched 
ourselves  in  the  final  adventures.  In  the  second  match  on  the 
9th  June  we  again  put  up  a  great  fight,  and  were  only  beaten  by 
4J  goals  to  3|.  The  teams  in  1911  were  : — 


England. 


America. 


Captain  Leslie  Cheape.  1. 

Mr  A.  Noel  Edwards.  2. 

Captain  Hardress-Lloyd.  3. 

Captain  Herbert  Wilson.  (back) 


Mr  L.  Waterbury. 
Mr  M.  Waterbury. 
Mr  H.  P.  Whitney. 
Mr  D.  Milburn. 


“  Even  badly  mounted  as  he  was,  Leslie  Cheape  showed  what 
a  No.  1  who  knows  his  job  can  do  by  preventing  the  enemy 
from  scoring,  and  time  and  again  he  checked  dangerous  attacks, 
even  though  he  himself  was  handicapped  in  his  many  gallant 
attempts  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  territory.  It  was 
a  fine  and  exhilarating  battle,  in  which  the  Americans  had  an 
advantage  of  at  least  6  to  4  in  the  matter  of  ponies.  That  we 
did  so  well  under  the  circumstances  was  a  fine  certificate  to  the 
quality  of  the  men  we  sent  out.  It  was,  by  the  way,  decided  at 
the  last  moment  to  play  Captain  Herbert  Wilson  instead  of 
Captain  Barrett,  because  it  was  found  difficult  to  fit  the  latter 
with  ponies  that  suited  him.  Those  who  saw  the  final  minutes 
of  the  second  match  said  that  never  had  they  witnessed  such 
a  desperate  fight,  and  that  it  was  a  toss-up  which  won,  both 
Mr  Noel  Edwards  and  Captain  Cheape  attacking  with  superb 
elan,  and  some  of  their  shots  missing  the  mark  by  inches  only. 
It  was  incidentally  Captain  Hardress-Lloyd’s  second  appearance 
for  England,  as  he  had  been  in  the  team  of  1909. 

“  Then  came  the  1913  expedition,  for  which  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  was  responsible,  as  he  it  was  who  found  the  money 
to  equip  the  team  with  the  right  stamp  of  pony.  In  1911,  as 
has  been  recorded,  it  was  the  inferior  quality  of  our  ponies  and 
the  scarcity  of  them  which  beat  us.  The  Duke  of  Westminster 
in  1912  tried  to  get  together  a  really  good  lot,  and  eventually 
he  got  about  forty  of  them,  having  purchased  the  best  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Recovery  Fund,  which,  of  course,  meant  Hur- 
lingham,  and  added  to  them  from  his  own  and  those  owned  by 
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the  famous  Eaton  team  which  did  so  well  in  1912.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster’s  idea  was  that  Mr  W.  S.  Buckmaster  should  captain 
the  team  and  play  back,  and  the  other  units  he  picked  were  : 
Captain  Leslie  Cheape,  1  ;  Mr  Noel  Edwards,  2  ;  Major  Vivian 
Lockett,  back.  In  the  early  spring,  however,  Mr  W.  S.  Buck- 
master  took  a  heavy  fall,  and  he  was  so  badly  shaken  up  that 
he  did  not  find  it  possible  to  continue  the  severe  training  which 
is  always  necessary  for  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  and  eventually 
a  new  skipper  had  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Captain  (now 
General)  R.  G.  Ritson,  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  who,  of  course, 
was  well  known  in  India,  and  had  shown  his  worth  as  a  player  ; 
but  whether  he  was  a  really  good  C.O.  has  been  disputed  by 
some  people.  However,  eventually,  the  English  expeditionary 
force  which  was  sent  forth  was  Captain  Leslie  Cheape,  Captain 
Noel  Edwards,  Major  Vivian  Lockett,  and  Captain  R.  G.  Ritson  ; 
reserves — Mr  Freddie  Freake  and  Lord  Wodehouse.  The  team 
only  arrived  in  America  on  May  14,  and  the  first  match  was 
fixed  for  June  10.  Our  team  were  strong  favourites,  and  it 
certainly  looked  as  if  we  had  at  last  a  good  chance  of  getting 
back  that  much-coveted  Cup.  The  first  match  was  played  at 
Meadowbrook  in  the  presence  of  30,000  spectators,  and  the 


enemy  were  by  no  means 
into  action  were  : — 

confident. 

The  teams  as  they  wei 

America. 

England. 

Mr  L.  Waterbury. 

Mr  M.  Waterbury  and 

X. 

Captain  Leslie  Cheape. 

Mr  L.  E.  Stoddard 

2. 

Captain  Noel  Edwards. 

Mr  H.  P.  Whitney. 

3- 

Captain  R.  G.  Ritson. 

Mr  D.  Milburn. 

(back) 

Captain  V.  N.  Lockett. 

“  Things  went  badly  for  us,  and  it  was  not  one  of  Leslie’s 
days  out,  as  he  was  clean  off  his  form,  and  did  not  combine  well 
with  Noel  Edwards.  There  was  any  amount  of  quite  inexcusable 
missing,  and  both  our  forwards  were  to  blame  ;  the  whole  team, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  be  upset  by  the  hurricane  nature  of  the  American 
attack.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  chukker  that  our  people  seemed 
to  remember  that  the  best  form  of  defence  was  an  aggressive 
attack.  The  enemy  were  leading  5  to  3  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the 
sixth  no  one  scored,  and  Mr  Monty  Waterbury  had  to  retire  in 
favour  of  Mr  Stoddard,  as  he  had  broken  one  of  his  fingers  very 
badly.  The  English  tardy  attack  was  then  furious,  but  it  was 
up  against  a  very  firm  defence,  and  the  first  match  ended  in  a 
win  for  America  by  5  \  to  3. 

“  Our  forwards  certainly  did  not  cover  themselves  with  dis¬ 
tinction  on  this  occasion,  and  those  who  saw  Leslie  Cheape  play 
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said  that  they  could  not  recognise  him  as  the  dashing  player 
that  they  knew.  He  was  rarely  up  where  he  ought  to  have 
been,  and  did  not  give  his  No.  2  the  chances  he  ought  to  have 
done.  However,  there  it  was :  the  best  men  have  their  off  days, 
and  this  was  one  of  Leslie’s  only  too  obviously !  In  the  second 
game  we  took  out  Noel  Edwards  and  put  Freddie  Freake  in  his 
place,  and  he  seemed  to  combine  much  better  with  Leslie.  Any¬ 
way,  although  Freddie  Freake  was  far  from  fit,  we  put  up  a 
terrific  fight,  and  the  final  score  read  : — 

America,  4!  goals  ;  England,  4J  goals. 

“  There  is  the  probability  that  if  the  English  method  of  scoring 
had  been  in  vogue  at  that  time  we  should  have  won.  That, 
however,  is  not  worth  discussing  at  this  distance  of  time.  The 
Americans’  old  system  presumed  that  goals  must  eventuate  from 
certain  penalties,  which,  of  course,  people  who  play  polo  know 
is  not  a  sound  presumption. 

“  Then  came  the  last  expedition  to  America  in  which  poor 
Leslie  was  fated  to  take  part,  that  of  1914.  The  1913  defeat 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  because  with  any  sort  of  luck 
and  if  everything  had  gone  as  it  ought  to  have  gone,  we  should 
have  won.  Lord  Wimborne  was  the  next  man  who  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  in  the  winter  of  1913  he  collected  some  players 
whom  he  sent  over  to  Spain  to  practise.  Lord  Wimborne  wanted 
both  Mr  W.  S.  Buckmaster  and  Captain  Leslie  Cheape  to  go, 
and  he  also  collected  Captain  ‘  Mouse  ’  Tomkinson  (Royals), 
Major  ‘  Bunny  ’  Lannowe,  Captain  ‘  Rattle  ’  Barrett,  and  Major 
Charlie  Hunter,  also  Captain  Denis  Bingham.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  rake  up  all  the  old  history  of  that  period,  or  to  recount  the 
little  internal  squabbles  which  seem  to  be  unfortunately  in¬ 
separable  from  the  preparation  of  any  International  team. 
Suffice  it  that  Mr  Buckmaster  definitely  declined  to  go,  and 
that  Leslie  Cheape  also  said  that  he  could  not  do  so.  It  is  useless 
to  deny  that  there  were  dissensions,  and  that  both  Leslie’s  and 
also  Lord  Wodehouse’s  refusals  had  to  do  with  them.  Things 
looked  very  bad  for  us  when  in  those  early  trials  Lord  Wim- 
bome’s  team  was  knocked  out  on  two  occasions  by  a  trial  team 
made  up  of  Captain  Leslie  Cheape  (1),  Mr  Freake  (2),  Mr  Buck- 
master  (3),  and  Lord  Wodehouse  (back).  The  proposed  All- 
England  team  could  not  hold  them.  Lord  Wimborne ’s  team 
then  was  Captain  Tomkinson  (1),  Major  Mathew  Lannowe  (2), 
Captain  Barrett  (3),  and  Major  C.  F.  Hunter  (back) ;  and  in 
the  second  match  Captain  (now  Lieut.-Colonel)  Denis  Bingham 
was  put  in  the  place  of  Major  Lannowe,  but  the  result  was  no 
more  satisfactory. 

“  It  was  then,  and  only  at  the  last  moment,  that  something 
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in  the  shape  of  a  truce  was  declared,  and  some  one — it  does  not 
concern  the  present  record  to  say  who — prevailed  upon  Leslie 
Cheape  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  consent  to  go.  It  was 
also  arranged  that  Major  V.  N.  Lockett  should  go  back  when 
Major  Charlie  Hunter  found  that  he  could  not  go,  so  eventually 
the  team  that  went  out  was  the  following  one  : — 

Captain  H.  A.  Tomkinson  (1). 

Captain  Leslie  Cheape  (2). 

Captain  F.  W.  Barrett  (3). 

Captain  V.  N.  Lockett  (back). 

Reserves  :  Mr  J.  A.  E.  Traill  and  Lord  Wimborne. 

“  Our  team  arrived  in  New  York  on  30th  May,  and  just  after 
it  arrived,  Captain  Cheape  got  the  news  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland 
disaster  in  the  St  Lawrence,  in  which  his  sister,  Mrs  Cay,  was 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  poor  victims.  The  deepest  sympathy 
was  expressed,  both  in  America  and  England,  with  Captain 
Cheape.  He  did  not  play  in  the  opening  practice  games,  and 
when  he  did  appear,  he  met  with  a  very  nasty  accident,  being 
struck  full  on  the  face  by  a  ball,  which  broke  the  cartilage  of  his 
nose,  causing  very  acute  pain. 

“  The  Americans  at  once  offered,  in  the  most  sporting  manner, 
to  postpone  the  date  of  the  first  match,  an  offer  which  Lord 
Wimborne  most  gratefully  accepted,  and  polo-playing  Great 
Britain  immensely  appreciated. 

“  The  first  match  of  the  1914  contest  was  eventually  played 
on  13th  June,  and  the  two  teams  took  the  field  as  follows  : — 


America. 

England. 

Mr  R.  La  Montagne. 

I. 

Captain  H.  A.  Tomkinson. 

Mr  M.  Waterbury. 

2. 

Captain  Leslie  Cheape. 

Mr  D.  Milburn. 

3- 

Captain  F.  W.  Barrett. 

Mr  L.  Waterbury. 

(back.) 

Captain  V.  N.  Lockett. 

“It  is  perhaps  too  recent  history,  even  with  the  gap  in  time 
which  the  war  created,  to  make  it  necessary  to  detail  what 
happened.  We  had  evidently  profited  by  the  experiences  of  the 
previous  year,  for  Captain  Barrett,  who  skippered  our  side,  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  and  incessant  attack.  It  was  a  perfect 
cyclone  that  British  rush.  Lockett  scored  inside  the  first  minute, 
and  Leslie  Cheape  got  another  goal  inside  the  next  two.  Our 
people  played  like  men  possessed,  and  all  the  way  through  they 
were  at  the  enemy’s  throat,  never  giving  him  a  moment’s  respite. 
All  hands  did  prodigies,  and  in  this  we  saw  the  Leslie  we  knew. 
A  recorder  who  was  present  said  :  ‘  Captain  Cheape  absolutely 
redeemed  himself,  and  was  the  popular  idol.’  If,  however,  poor 
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Leslie  were  here,  those  who  knew  him  realise  that  he  would 
disclaim  any  particular  honour  or  glory,  and  give  credit  to  his 
colleagues.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  had  a  very 
big  share  in  inspiring  the  English  attack.  It  seemed  to  set  the 
whole  team  alight,  and  as  another  observer  said  :  ‘  They  played 
like  fiends,  and  fair  put  the  wind  up  the  Americans.'  The  final 
score  of  that  first  game  was  :  England,  8J  goals  ;  America,  3  goals. 
The  second  game  was  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Our 
people  went  all  out  for  it  from  the  first  throw-in,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  galloped  the  enemy  off  their  legs. 
Leslie  was  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  right  on  his  game. 
He  it  was  who  opened  our  account  by  a  very  pretty  near  side 
stroke  under  his  pony’s  neck.  They  said  that  it  looked  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  ball  came  off  the  ground  like  a  shot  out  of  a 
gun,  and  whizzed  good  and  true  between  the  posts.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  roughest  games  that  had  been  witnessed, 
and  the  Waterburys  were  the  principal  culprits.  They  had, 
however,  a  team  that  was  a  pretty  hard  nut  to  crack  against 
them,  and  the  ‘  rough-house  ’  methods  availed  them  nothing, 
England  winning  by  4  goals  to  2§  goals,  and  taking  the  Cup 
away  to  England. 

“  How  great  was  the  toll  that  the  war  took  of  the  flower  of 
English  polo  players  needs  hardly  be  told.  Of  internationals, 
who  would  have  helped  us  to  keep  the  Cup  in  England,  we  lost 
both  poor  Leslie,  killed  in  Palestine  and  never  heard  of  again, 
and  Noel  Edwards,  who  was  killed  in  the  Cavalry  operations  of 
1914.  Others,  of  course,  were  both  Francis  and  ‘  Rivy  ’  Gren¬ 
fell,  ‘  Pick  ’  Annesley,  almost  all  the  Rifle  Brigade  team,  many 
of  the  12th  Lancers  ;  and  as  to  the  10th,  in  addition  to  having 
poor  ‘  Pick  ’  killed,  many  of  them  were  badly  hit,  notably  Billie 
Palmes.  Leslie  Cheape’s  name  crops  up  whenever  first-class 
polo  is  spoken  of,  and  as  Colonel  Miller  has  done,  so  does  every 
one  else  quote  him  as  the  model  to  which  all  aspirants  should 
work.  With  him  the  fine  spirit  of  attack  seems  to  have  died, 
for  in  the  next  encounter  with  America  at  Hurlingham  in  1921, 
though  we  had  three  of  our  1914  team  playing,  plus  Lord  Wode- 
house,  the  fire  seemed  to  have  died,  and  we  went  under.  At 
the  same  time,  in  justice  to  that  1921  team,  it  must  be  said  that 
bad  staff  work  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  defeat,  and 
bad  staff  work  includes  the  omission  to  collect  the  right  kind  of 
pony.  As  to  1924,  how  confident  we  should  have  felt  if  we  had 
had  Leslie  as  our  No.  2.  Perhaps  his  great  spirit  was  trying  to 
infect  our  team,  and  spurring  it  on  to  emulate  the  achievements 
of  the  past.” 

As  further  illustrating  something  of  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
spirit,  and  the  wonderful  effort  she  made  to  rise  above  the 
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burden  which  weighed  upon  her,  and  as  evidence  also  of 
her  grip  of  and  interest  in  matters  sporting  to  us  all,  through 
all,  and  to  the  end,  I  quote  a  few  of  her  last  letters  to  me 
when  I  was  living  in  Edinburgh  : — 


Bentley  Manor, 
Redditch, 

Worcestershire,  4 th  Jan.  1918. 

My  Maudie, — I  was  much  interested  in  yours  of  this  morning 
all  about  your  hunt  in  our  old  country,  the  wilder  part  where 
I  use  to  ride  a  Mull  pony,  or  “  Cowboy  ”  for  that  rough  ground, 
and  Bavelaw  covert,  at  the  loch — if  I  remember  rightly  !  I 
am  glad  my  Webster  is  all  right,  safe,  and  well,  and  should 
wish  to  be  remembered  to  him.  Can  always  see  him  in  my 
mind’s  eye  on  Haselor  ground.  You  speak  of  Dalmahoy ; 1  I 
well  remember  going  reluctantly  home  with  Cotesworth  that 
time  and  looking  back  at  hounds  going  hard  across  to  the  hills, 
but  had  to  obey  orders  !  I  can  fancy  you  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  Ratho  tea  with  our  true  little  ladies  !  I  can  understand 
the  superior  feeling  over  idle  ones  and  non-sporting  !  Indeed, 
I  wish  you  were  back  here.  I  just  music  away  to  myself,  but 
Livingstone  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  for  a  bit,  and  to-day  has 
gone  in  a  car  to  fetch  Mrs  E.  D.  out  to  lunch  !  He  sits  so  high 
far  above  Bracewell  and  upright  as  a  dart,  in  blue  bonnet,  looking 
eyes  right  all  the  time  !  People  stare  at  him  as  if  I  was  in  custody 
of  some  one.  However,  it  makes  no  difference  to  him,  and  he 
walked  about  Mrs  E.  D.’s  house  and  looked  at  her  pictures  with 
great  care,  and  took  a  nip  of  her  cherry  brandy  with  a  fine  bow 
and  good  wishes  !  Much  astonished  at  her  dogs,  and  wondered 
what  use  they  were  ! 


A  few  days  later  she  wrote  : — 

Bentley  Manor, 
Worcestershire,  Jan.  7th,  1918. 

It  is  very  nice  of  all  these  “  Auld  Reekie  ”  people  "  minding  ” 
me  so  well.  I  wish  I  could  join  you  and  see  them  all  again. 

I  know  the  country  so  well  near  Linlithgow.  If  you  go  into 
the  Star  and  Garter,  you  will  perhaps  see  me  still  hanging  there 
in  scarlet  coat  and  cap.  Mr  Woodcock  was  given  one  of  my 
pictures  many  years  ago.  How  you  would  enjoy  going  to  Old 
Gogar  House:  you  would  think  of  my  stories!  Mr  and  Mrs 
Cowper  have  given  you  much  happiness,  I  know. 

I  think  my  car  will  be  stopped  now,  so  Bracewell  leaves  all 

1  See  p.  132. 
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in  order  to  wait  for  happier  days  and  the  return  of  George  Dench. 
No  driver  like  George  for  my  comfort.  I  hear  from  him,  and 
he  longs  for  Bentley  again.  How  I  do  hope  he  comes  through 
safely.  In  the  meantime  the  carriage  and  pair  return  to  their 
own.  I  should  like  a  pair  of  greys  or  piebalds  to  look  cheery — 
shall  watch  the  adverts.  So  I  may  yet  get  back  to  imagining  the 
old  days  and  have  a  “  Piccadilly  ”  and  “  Harlequin  ”  again, 
for  I  must  be  able  to  get  over  to  Haselor  somehow,  and  what 
horses  are  left  me  are  too  old  for  that  journey. 

And  again,  referring  to  the  L.  and  S.  country,  “  The 
Squire  ”  wrote  me  : — 

“  Yours  of  to-day  most  interesting.  I  love  hearing  about  the 
old  sporting  country.  Some  used  to  fancy  hunting  in  Scotland 
means  hills,  heather,  and  rocks  !  Some  of  the  Linlithgow  and 
Stirlingshire  used  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  south,  about  Bangour 
and  other  parts,  Cathlaw,  Binnie,  and  the  Wallhouse  country. 
You  have  made  some  good  kind  friends.  I  found  them  so  in 
my  day,  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  now  know  the  old  country 
I  have  talked  to  you  so  much  about.  I  know  how  you  did  enjoy 
that  day’s  hunting  last  week  away  from  your  housework,  and 
forget  your  anxieties  of  the  sea.  Your  holidays  are  well  earned, 
and  that  is  why  you  have  always  enjoyed  them  so  thoroughly. 
You  always  did  work,  and  you  enjoyed  everything  even  long 
before  days  of  war.  After  two  years  of  no  riding  and  your  travels, 
you  will  feel  years  younger  to  be  on  a  horse  again.  The  proof 
and  height  of  friendship  is  to  lend  a  horse ! 1  It  is  nice  for  Sheila, 
too,  and  that  she  has  been  judged  as  possessing  the  ‘  family 
seat,’  hope  not  a  poetical  one  !  as  remarked  of  one  of  us  when 
riding  in  the  Row  ! 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  oft  told  you  of  ‘  Cowboy,’  the  Argentine 
cob  which  I  bought  in  the  slums  near  Holyrood,  but  remember 
it  all  so  well  when  you  write  and  tell  me  of  your  fancy  for  some 
of  the  horses  in  Edinburgh  streets.  It  was  such  a  queer  narrow 
street  down  which  I  went  in  a  hansom-cab  and  a  piebald  horse  ; 
and  some  said  afterwards  they  wondered  how  I  dare  go,  especially 
after  dark  on  a  winter’s  eve.  I  saw  ‘  Cowboy  ’  by  lantern  light. 
I  do  not  remember  the  owner’s  name.  What  a  good  cob  he  was, 
and  how  Hugh  loved  whipping-in  on  him.  How  you  must  enjoy 
getting  out  to  see  hounds  at  Golfhall,  and  that  my  Webster  is 
there  with  his  father  for  a  few  days’  leave.  Give  him  many  kind 


1  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Harry  Armour  and  Mr  Tom  Tod.  The  former 
treasures  one  of  “The  Squire’s”  B.H.  pins,  and  this  he  always  wears  out 
hunting. 


To  Sabretache  of  “  Pictures  in  the  Fire.  ” 

“  There  are  pictures  in  the  fire,  lad — pictures  yet  unseen, 

Pictures  of  our  future,  and  pictures  that  have  been, 

But  mine— mine  is  of  the  present,  lad,  with  the  glow  round  a  grand  bay  horse, 
Who  can  sail  along  like  a  shadow,  lad,  with  hounds  or  over  a  course 
By  those  colours  which  sentiment  painted — in  scarlet,  in  violet,  and  white. 
Here’s  to  Sabretache  1  and  his  namesake  1  God  bless  them  both  to-night !  ” 

— April  7,  1923. 


[ Photograph ,  Swan,  Edinburgh. 
Mr  Harry  Armour’s  “  Sabretache.” 

Winner,  heavy-weight  race,  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire  Point-to-Point  Steeplechases  (Author  up 
at  Oatridge  (carrying  4J  stone  of  lead),  April  7,  1923. 


“  By  two  good  points  might  his  rank  be  renowned  : 
A  beautiful  head  and  a  jumping  bone.” 


[From  the  Original  Fainting  by  Lionel  Edwards. 

“  Sabretache  ”  wins  ! 
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remembrances  from  me.  I  can  always  picture  him  running 
across  Haselor  fields  following  ‘  the  cry/  How  well  he  hunted 
my  little  hounds.  It  is  a  great  matter  your  Linlithgow  and  Stir¬ 
lingshire  M.F.H.  is  a  hound  lover.  So  much  more  pleasure  to 
him,  but  woe  to  the  person  who  overrides  them  !  ” 

When  the  Highland  Show  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1919 
(the  first  after  the  war),  “  The  Squire  ”  sent  many  ponies 
from  Tiroran  ;  but  she  was  not  successful  then  as  she  had 
always  been  before  (at  the  last  Highland  Show  in  1914 
“  The  Squire’s  ”  ponies  had  been  the  best  in  the  Show). 
I  heard  the  opinions  of  many  who  were  interested  in  the 
Highland  breed  at  the  1919  Edinburgh  Show,  and  their 
opinions  of  the  mares  and  stallion  that  came  from  “  The 
Squire’s  ”  stud  were  very  high.  I  wrote  and  told  her  how 
much  her  entries  had  been  admired,  and  of  what  was  said 
of  them.  I  quote  from  her  letter  in  reply  as  follows  : — 

Carsaig. 

“  Your  letter  comforted  me  a  bit  about  the  ponies’  non-success 
(how  different  to  1914)  at  the  Highland  Show,  and  I  am  most 
interested  to  hear  of  all  the  kind  people  you  met  there,  and 
of  their  opinion  of  the  ponies.  Yesterday  M' Keith  and  his 
brother  were  at  Kilfinichen  from  Glenbyre,  and  they  spoke  in 
great  praise  of  ‘  Gellie  Buie.’  In  their  opinion  and  others  he  was 
the  best  of  his  breed  there,  and  in  any  case  should  have  been 
near  the  top  in  honours,  which  is  slight  consolation  to  my  feel¬ 
ings.  But  the  fact  is  I  fear  ponies  cannot  be  fed  up  enough  here 
for  show  condition,  and  certainly  not  this  year  after  the  last 
4  ‘  starvation  years.’  They  ought  to  have  been  for  3  months  in 
the  lowlands.” 

In  a  letter  from  “  The  Squire  ”  in  1918,  her  deep  interest 
in  her  Highland  pony  stud  was  very  marked,  and  on  28th 
February  she  wrote  to  me  from  Bentley,  saying  : — 

“  Did  I  tell  you  of  an  advertisement  I  noticed  in  a  Scotch 
paper  of  a  Highland  entire  pony  near  Stirling  of  the  good  old 
Atholl  pedigree  ?  Well,  I  wired  to  M'Kinnon  to  go  and  see  and 
buy  if  suitable  (as  ‘  Knock  Roy  ’  is  sold  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture).  M'Kinnon  moved  quite  quickly!  And  off  he  went, 
and  I  got  a  telegram  that  looked  funny  :  ‘  Caught  pony  ;  off  back 
to  Oban.’  Of  course  it  meant  ‘bought.’  Now  I  hear  details. 
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and  he  (M'Kinnon)  says  :  Tam  not  going  to  boast  much,  but  I 
consider  him  the  best  pony  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  of  his  breed.  He  is  3  years  old,  and  has  the  same 
markings  and  colour  as  ‘  Rory  o’  the  Hills,’  but  little  brighter 
coated.  I  never  seen  anything  yet  that  could  replace  ‘  Rory  ’ 
but  this  one.  The  seller  had  no  use  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
Clydesdale  country,  but  he  would  not  sell  him  to  any  one  that 
would  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  would  take  care  of  him,  so 
that  he  would  be  heard  of  later  on.’  I  will  have  him  at  Tiroran 
this  coming  summer,  so  that  you  will  see  him  all  the  time,  and 
I  do  hope  he  will  be  a  credit  and  a  pleasure  to  you.” 

And  in  a  later  letter  she  writes,  dated  November  1918  : — 

“  I  have  sent  M'Kinnon  off  to  buy  two  more  mares  from  the 
south  country.  According  to  advertisement  they  are  the  true 
Perthshire  breed.  I  also  want  M'Kinnon  to  try  to  get  some  from 
Mr  Cowan’s  stud.  They  will  increase  in  value  now,  and  they 
are  my  one  great  pleasure  for  all  Mull  costs. 

‘‘Iam  sure  this  will  interest  you  ;  no  one  cares  for  my  Highland 
ponies  as  you  do.” 

During  those  days  of  war,  while  my  husband  served  in 
the  R.N.V.R.,  and  his  ship  was  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it 
meant  so  very  much  to  us  to  be  in  a  country  that  was  not 
altogether  a  strange  one  to  us,  and  even  at  such  a  time 
wherever  we  did  go  some  little  instance  would  accrue  which 
meant  another  anecdote  connected  with  “  The  Squire.”  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  “  house-hunting  ”  in  a  town  in 
Scotland  for  a  temporary  home  (such  as  a  sailor’s  wife  had 
so  much  experience  of),  and  I  wanted  to  rent  a  house  which 
I  liked  and  which  seemed  suitable,  the  landlord  would  not 
let  under  a  six  month’s  tenancy.  As  we  had  never  remained 
anywhere  for  longer  than  three  months  (and  during  the 
year  1916  moved  six  times),  six  months  in  one  place  seemed 
impossible,  and  so  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  the 
house  I  fancied.  I  happened  to  have  a  little  leather  bag 
in  my  hand,  which  had  “  The  Squire’s  ”  name  and  the 
Bentley  address  printed  on  it,  and  this  caught  the  stranger’s 
eye  as  I  was  about  to  leave.  Suddenly  he  looked  interested, 
and  said,  “  Sometimes  I  go  to  fish  in  Loch  Leven  and  stay 
at  the  hotel.  Hanging  there  is  a  picture  of  a  lady  signed 
‘  M.  M.  Cheape,  Squire,  M.H.’  She  is  riding  and  wearing  a 


“  The  Souire’s  ”  Highland  Ponies. 


[ From  the  Original  Painting ,  in  possession  of  the  Author , 
by  Hugh  M‘Kenzie  of  Calgary,  Isle  of  Mull. 

“  Calvine  ”  at  Tiroran,  Isle  of  Mull,  in  the  Evening  of  her  Days. 

(Nearly  30  years  old.) 
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red  coat.  The  picture,”  he  added,  “  was,  I  believe,  given 
by  that  lady  herself  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  many  years 
ago.  I  admire  it  every  time  I  go  there.  Is  she  any  relation 
of  yours  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  you  have  admired  my  mother.” 
”  Oh  !  ”  said  the  stranger,  who  had  now  become  a  friend, 
“  then  I  shall  be  very  pleased  for  you  to  have  my  house 
for  the  three  months  as  you  wish  !  ”  Needless  to  say,  when 
I  wrote  this  story  to  “  The  Squire,”  she  said,  “  So  again  we 
have  to  thank  the  little  hounds  for  that.” 

And  again  “  The  Squire  ”  writes : — 


Bentley  Manor, 

Redditch, 

Worcestershire,  2nd  February  1918. 

Ronald’s  visit  was  a  flying  one,  but  better  than  none,  and  he 
was  looking  well,  and  played  Livingstone’s  pipes  to  the  piper’s 
satisfaction.  His  3  weeks’  leave  will  be  all  too  short,  and  how 
they  all  do  long  to  be  home  again  and  at  peace.  Now  I  am 
expecting  Hugh,  and  just  long  to  see  his  good  face,  and  hope  he 
comes  early  in  the  week.  I  would  have  loved  to  hear  what  he 
said  to  his  boy  ! 

Livingstone 1  returns  to  Mull  after  seeing  Hugh.  He  has  been 
most  useful,  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  pipes,  but  Tiroran  is  needing 
his  strong  arms  now.  I  hear  of  a  new  Highland  pony  for  the  stud, 
but  not  sure  if  M'Kinnon  has  really  secured  him  yet,  of  the  old 
Perth  breed. — From 

Mother. 


To  one  with  a  heart  so  full  of  sympathy  and  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  my  mother,  the  sadness  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  war  years  entered  like  iron  into  her  very  soul,  and 
only  found  relief  in  endeavouring  to  comfort  others  who 
were  stricken  like  herself.  Few  had  been  more  highly  tried 
in  faith  and  spirit,  and  even  in  those  days  of  wondrous 
endurance  and  unselfishness,  few  rose  more  perfectly  above 
their  own  personal  sorrows  to  sing  a  song  of  cheer  to  others 
from  a  broken  heart  where  no  song  really  was.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  the  effort,  how  nobly  it  was  made,  and  how 
inspiring  and  helpful  it  was  to  many,  also  knew  how  in 
keeping  it  was  with  the  inwardness  of  “  The  Squire.”  Daisy 


1  Hugh  Livingstone,  “The  Squire’s”  piper  from  Mull. 
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had  gone,  Katie  had  gone,  Leslie  had  gone,  and,  at  the  very 
end  of  hostilities,  she  was  to  have  all  the  old  wounds  torn 
asunder  again  by  a  fresh  blow — the  loss  of  Hugh.  Tragedy 
upon  tragedy  !  Sorrow  upon  sorrow  !  Loss  after  loss  ! 
Was  ever  a  family  so  torn  asunder  ?  Was  ever  a  mother 
called  upon  to  bear  more  ? 

After  passing  through  a  good  deal  of  severe  fighting, 
latterly  as  Colonel  of  the  Warwickshire  Yeomanry,  Hugh 
met  his  death,  not  on  the  battlefield,  as  he  would  have 
wished  it,  but  by  drowning. 

A  few  months  after  he  had  returned  to  Egypt  from  his 
leave  home,  the  Warwickshire  Yeomanry  left  for  France, 
and  sailed  on  board  the  ill-fated  Leasows  Castle,  which  was 
torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean  shortly  after  leaving  Alex¬ 
andria.  A  great  number  of  men  were  saved,  but  their 
Colonel,  together  with  his  Adjutant  and  the  Captain  of  the 
ship,  were  drowned.  They  stood  to  the  last  on  the  bridge, 
watching  the  men  safely  enter  the  boats,  when  all  three 
perished  as  the  vessel  suddenly  sank.  A  raft  with  a  small 
“  sabretache  ”  strapped  to  it  belonging  to  Hugh  was  washed 
ashore,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  sister-in- 
law  for  the  return  of  a  small  snapshot,  which  I  had  sent  to 
Hugh  from  Wick,  Caithness,  the  previous  year.  How  proud 
I  feel  that  he  had  it  with  him,  and  written  on  it  by  his 
hand  is  “  Maudie  at  Wick.”  Faded  and  marked  by  the 
seas  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  but  a  torn  little  old  photo¬ 
graph,  but  sentiment  makes  it  precious  to  me  now. 

Brig.-General  E.  A.  Wiggin,  The  Templars,  Warwick,  who 
had  been  Hugh's  Colonel,  wrote  this  to  my  mother,  20th 
June  1918  : — 

Dear  Mrs  Cheape, — I  have  hesitated  for  some  time  to  write 
to  you  about  Hugh,  because  I  recognised  that,  if  the  news  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  me,  it  must  indeed  be  a  crushing  blow  to  you. 
As  you  know,  Hugh  was  with  me  in  Gallipoli  and  in  all  the 
fighting  in  the  Sinai  Desert,  Katia,  Abd  El  Arish,  Rafa,  and  Gaza, 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  conduct  on  these  occasions, 
or  of  all  the  loyal  support  he  gave  me  both  on  the  field  and  off. 
After  I  left  the  Brigade  he  further  distinguished  himself  by 
leading  the  charge  at  Huj,  the  story  of  which  will  live  in  history. 
In  addition  to  the  capture  of  the  guns,  the  result  of  that  charge 
was  the  extrication  of  the  London  Infantry  Brigade  from  an 
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extremely  awkward  situation,  and  the  utter  demoralisation  of 
the  enemy’s  forces  immediately  opposed  to  them,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  of  considerably  greater  value  as  a  military  exploit  than 
Cardigan’s  objectless  ride  to  death  at  Balaclava.  However, 
apart  from  his  fighting  qualities,  Hugh’s  charming  personality 
and  unfailing  optimism  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  played  no  small  part  in  the  success  he  achieved 
as  a  Commanding  Officer,  or  in  winning  the  confidence  both  of 
his  subordinates  and  superiors.  I  have  lost  a  great  many  friends 
in  this  war,  but  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  it  appears 
to  create  a  gap  which  cannot  be  filled.  I  hope  you  will  acquit 
me  of  selfishness  in  thus  describing  my  own  feelings,  for  I  realise 
how  much  more  it  must  mean  to  you,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  the  sympathy  of  friends  can  be  of  any  avail,  it  is  extended  to 
you  and  Mrs  Hugh  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  Whatever 
minor  setbacks  we  may  suffer,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 
shall  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  I  feel  that  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  towards  this  end 
should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  scroll  of  Britain’s 
honour. 

“  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Wiggin, 

B /General. 


Mr  H.  F.  Lucas-Lucas,  the  well-known  artist,  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : — 

“  A  Mr  White  came  last  Saturday  to  see  me  about  a  picture. 
His  son  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Warwickshire  Yeomanry,  and  Colonel 
Hugh  Cheape  was  his  Commanding  Officer.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  men  that  your  brother  spoke  to  just  before  the  boat  sank. 
Hugh  said  to  White,  ‘  Are  the  boats  ready  ?  ’  The  last  man 
actually  to  whom  Hugh  spoke  was  his  old  servant.1  He  was  in 
the  boat,  and  called  out,  ‘  Do  come.  Colonel ;  I  have  got  your 
things  here.’  And  Hugh  replied,  ‘  That’s  all  right ;  you  look 
after  them.’  Directly  afterwards  he  said,  ‘  No ;  I  am  not 
coming.  I  have  something  to  see  to.’  And  he  turned  away, 
and  the  vessel  sank  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Mr  White’s 
son  said  that  the  men  would  have  followed  their  Colonel 
anywhere.  He  was  a  fine  brave  soldier.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  this  from  one  of  his  men.” 


1  John  Lamont,  from  the  Isle  of  Mull. 
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The  following  was  from  Hugh’s  soldier  servant,  who  had 
been  gamekeeper  both  in  Mull  and  at  Haselor  : — 


Alexandria. 

“  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  the  young  days  over  again  ;  they 
were  happy  days  between  Tiroran  and  Carsaig,  but  hoping  in 
God  we  will  have  some  happy  days  yet.  I  cannot  say  any  more 
in  my  letter  about  what  happened,  but  I  won’t  get  over  it.  Oh, 
he  was  so  good  to  me. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  John  Lamont, 

325339-” 

By  a  sad  coincidence  ‘  Baily’s  Magazine '  (July  1918) 
made  Hugh  the  subject  of  their  “  Sportsmen  of  Mark  ”  the 
very  month  he  met  his  fate,  and  added  a  footnote  : — 

"  As  we  go  to  press  with  ‘  Baily,’  we  regret  to  learn  that  Colonel 
Gray-Cheape  has  been  reported  '  missing  and  believed  drowned.’ 
Let  us  unite  in  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  all  his  friends  that 
the  gallant  soldier  is  safe  somewhere.  His  death  would  be  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  country  and  to  his  many  acquaintances, 
for  he  is  a  man  universally  beloved.  Cheerful,  kindly,  and  true, 
and  a  good  sportsman,  it  can  truly  be  said  of  the  Colonel  that 
he  represented  the  best  type  of  British  gentleman.  We  can  ill 
spare  his  kind.” 

The  article  will  serve  as  a  biography  of  my  brother  now, 
as  it  served  as  an  obituary  then  : — 

“  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  A.  Gray-Cheape,  D.S.O. 

“  A  fine  horseman,  with  a  keen  eye  to  hounds  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  work,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hugh  Annesley  Gray- 
Cheape  proved  a  most  successful  Master  and  huntsman  of  the 
Berwickshire  Foxhounds  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
his  services  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  followers  of  that 
pack.  Colonel  C.  T.  Menzies,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  took 
the  Berwickshire  in  Joint-Mastership  with  Lieut. -Colonel  Gray- 
Cheape  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Hume  Campbell  in  1912, 
and  the  arrangement  worked  very  satisfactorily  until  the  call  to 
arms  took  the  Joint-Masters  back  to  the  Colours.  Colonel  Menzies 
continues  to  hold  the  leadership  of  the  sporting  Berwickshire 
country. 

“  Born  in  November  1878,  Colonel  Gray-Cheape  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Colonel  George  Clerk  Cheape  of  Wellfield,  Fife,  who  died 
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in  1900,  and  of  Mrs  Cheape  of  Bentley  Manor,  Redditch.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  surprising  that  he  should  have  developed  a  passion 
for  fox-hunting,  seeing  that  his  father  was  for  a  number  of  seasons 
a  successful  M.F.H.  in  Scotland  ;  while  his  mother,  well  known 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  her  native  Worcestershire  as  “  The 
Squire,”  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  practical  hunting  women 
of  her  time.  Mrs  Cheape  may  well  feel  proud  of  her  sons,  of 
whom  Major  Leslie  Cheape,  one  of  the  grandest  polo  players 
who  ever  swung  a  stick  for  England,  died  when  fighting  gallantly 
against  overwhelming  odds  at  Katia  during  Easter  week,  1916. 
Another  member  of  the  family,  Brig.-General  G.  R.  H.  Cheape, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  1st  King’s  Dragoon  Guards  when  war 
broke  out,  has  also  served  with  great  distinction. 

“  Colonel  Gray-Cheape  was  taught  to  ride  by  his  mother,  and 
from  that  keen  sportswoman  he  acquired  his  earliest  knowledge 
of  hunting.  Mounted  on  a  sturdy  little  Shetland  pony  called 
‘  Silver  Tail,’  a  piebald  ten  hands  high,  he  had  many  delightful 
boyhood  days  with  Mrs  Cheape’s  pack  of  beagles  in  Fife,  and 
afterwards  he  whipped-in  to  her  noted  pack  of  Bentley  Harriers 
in  Worcestershire.  His  early  experiences  on  the  piebald  Sheltie 
gave  him  confidence,  and  he  had  developed  into  a  fine  rider  when 
he  began  regularly  to  follow  his  father  and  mother  with  the 
foxhounds.  He  had  many  opportunities  in  Fife  of  seeing  one  of 
Britain’s  most  famous  sportsmen  in  the  field — to  wit,  Colonel 
John  Anstruther  Thomson,  whose  fourth  and  last  period  in  the 
Mastership  of  the  Fife  Foxhounds  extended  from  1873  to  1888. 
The  redoubtable  ‘  J.  A.  T.’  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Cheapes, 
to  whom  you  will  find  several  interesting  references  in  the  famous 
M.F5H.’s  ‘  Eighty  Years’  Reminiscences.’  During  Colonel  An¬ 
struther  Thomson’s  final  reign  in  Fife  it  was  decided  to  form  an 
additional  pack  of  foxhounds  for  the  western  side  of  the  country, 
and  of  this  Colonel  George  Cheape  was  Master  for  four  seasons. 
Subsequently  Colonel  Cheape  held  the  Mastership  of  the  Linlith¬ 
gow  and  Stirlingshire  Hounds  from  1887  to  1890,  and  the  subject 
of  this  article  can  recall  many  a  good  scamper  in  that  well- varied 
country.  ‘  It  was  a  good  hunting  district  in  those  days,  and 
we  had  some  excellent  sport,’  says  Colonel  Gray-Cheape. 

“  Educated  at  Glenalmond,  Mulgrave  Castle,  and  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  he  took  all  the  chances  of  sport  which  came  his 
way  during  undergraduate  days.  He  played  polo  during  the 
summer  and  hunted  in  the  winter.  At  Cottenham  he  won  many 
races,  both  on  his  own  horse  and  those  of  Mr  J.  Moffat,  who 
afterwards  raced  on  the  flat.  He  also  won  a  good  many  Point-to- 
Point  races  in  1897  and  the  two  following  years.  He  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  packs  of  foxhounds,  mostly  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  his  three  seasons  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Berwick- 
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shire  are  remembered  as  among  the  most  agreeable  in  his  career. 
His  name  figures  among  the  Masters  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Harriers, 
and  it  is  further  worthy  of  record  that  he  hunted  the  Bentley 
Harriers  for  four  seasons  after  his  return  from  South  Africa, 
while  he  also  whipped-in  to  the  Ashbury  Harriers  in  Devonshire 
during  the  season  of  1896-97. 

“  During  the  South  African  War  he  commanded  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  squadron  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  afterwards 
put  in  ten  years  with  the  4th  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
He  reformed  the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  as  Major  in  1914, 
and  went  overseas  with  them  in  April  of  the  following  year, 
serving  with  them  in  Egypt  and  Gallipoli.  Then  he  went  as 
second  in  command  of  the  2nd  Composite  Yeomanry  Regiment, 
and  saw  some  keen  fighting  in  Western  Egypt. 

“  Colonel  Gray-Cheape  took  over  command  of  the  Warwick¬ 
shire  Yeomanry  in  December  1915,  and  is  still  serving  with  them. 
He  has  led  them  right  through  the  Sinai  and  Palestine  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  colossal  shock  of  nations  in 
arms  on  the  Western  Front  should  in  some  measure  have  diverted 
public  attention  from  the  doings  of  our  gallant  troops  in  other 
fighting  arenas.  Yet  when  the  final  history  of  the  war  comes 
to  be  written,  it  will  assuredly  be  admitted  that  there  were  few 
better  bits  of  work  in  the  whole  course  of  hostilities  than  the 
advance  of  the  British  forces  in  Palestine  in  the  winter  of  1917-18. 
Colonel  Gray-Cheape  was  actively  engaged  in  those  successful 
operations,  and  it  must  have  been  a  matter  for  special  pride  to 
readers  of  '  Baily  '  to  learn  how  gloriously  the  Yeomanry  acquitted 
themselves  all  through  that  great  advance,  which  culminated 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  serious  discomfiture  of  the 
Turks. 

“  Many  passages  of  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  the  Yeomanry, 
written  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  could  be  quoted.  We  content 
ourselves  with  one  particularly  noteworthy  account  of  the  fighting 
before  Beersheba  early  in  November.  The  Londoners  by  magni¬ 
ficent  work  had  stormed  Tel  el  Sheria  with  the  bayonet.  While 
occupying  a  ridge  less  than  two  miles  from  the  enemy  lines,  the 
Territorials  came  under  extremely  heavy  gun-fire. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  Yeomanry  had  come  up,  and  the 
Londoners’  commander,  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  the 
enemy’s  position  and  their  guns,  ordered  the  Yeomanry  to 
charge  them.  There  were  ten  troops  of  Worcester  and 
Warwick  Yeomanry,  their  colonel  being  a  Master  of  Hounds. 
He  and  his  men  swept  over  the  ridge  in  successive  lines 
about  2000  yards  from  the  enemy,  and  raced  down  the  slope 
and  across  the  flat,  which  was  partly  obscured  by  a  mound 
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in  front.  Over  this  rise  the  Yeomen  spurred  their  chargers, 
and  took  the  final  rise  at  a  terrific  pace,  their  ranks  somewhat 
thinned  by  the  gun,  machine-gun,  and  rifle-fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  Midland  horsemen  dashed  through  the  left  flank  guard, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  white  arm,  threw 
off  their  equipment  and  tried  to  flee  from  the  attacking  lines. 
Many,  however,  were  too  late.  The  cavalry’s  target  was  not 
so  much  the  infantry  as  the  guns,  and  they  went  straight 
for  the  field  and  heavy  pieces.  The  gunners  did  their  utmost 
to  stem  the  onslaught.  They  set  the  shell  fuses  at  zero  to 
make  them  burst  at  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and  act  as  case 
shot ;  but  nothing  could  stop  that  charge.  There  were 
twelve  guns  in  action  against  these  valiant  men  from  the 
Shires — nine  German-made  field-guns  and  three  5.9  howitzers. 
The  field-guns  banged  as  fast  as  the  Austrian  and  German 
gun  crews  could  load  them,  but  every  enemy  artilleryman 
was  sabred  at  his  piece.  The  Londoners  heard  the  fire  of 
all  the  guns  stop  dead  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Having 
finished  with  the  batteries  the  Yeomen  swept  up  towards 
the  ridge  again  to  silence  the  three  machine-guns  which 
had  been  used  against  them.  These  were  captured  and 
brought  into  action  against  the  departing  Turks,  many  of 
whom  were  thus  killed  with  their  own  weapons.  This  bril¬ 
liantly  executed  and  most  dashing  charge  is  considered  by 
those  who  saw  it  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of 
British  cavalry,  its  swift  success  not  only  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  batteries  at  an  important  stage  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  but  thoroughly  routing  the  enemy  flank  guard,  and 
having  a  far-reaching  effect. 

All  this  and  much  more  that  could  be  quoted  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  fox-hunting,  which  has  ever  afforded  an  admirable  school 
for  the  Yeomanry.  Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men 
who  rode  in  the  glorious  charge  described  above  were  foxhunters, 
and  the  fine  work  of  the  Yeomanry  troops  throughout  the  war, 
whenever  an  opportunity  has  arisen  for  their  prowess  to  be 
shown,  testifies  once  again  to  the  well-established  fact  that  a 
good  rider  to  hounds  makes  a  good  cavalry  soldier. 

“  Another  point  of  satisfaction  is  that  in  some  theatres  of 
war  at  least  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  well-mounted 
trooper  is  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  On  this  account 
our  efforts  to  encourage  and  foster  the  breeding  of  fight  horses 
in  this  country  must  not  be  allowed  to  relax.  Colonel  Gray- 
Cheape  was  the  Master  of  Hounds  who  is  mentioned  in  the  report 
we  have  quoted  above.  For  his  services  in  this  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  received  a  bar  to  his 
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D.S.O.  for  the  charge  at  Huj,  this  being  given  immediately  after 
that  event.  He  had  previously  been  mentioned  in  despatches 
(December  1916),  and  became  a  Companion  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  in  January  1917. 

“  This  fine  soldier  and  sportsman  married  in  1906  Carsina 
Gordon,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  William  Gray  of 
Carse  Gray,  in  Forfarshire,  which  is  now  their  home.  On  his 
marriage  he  took  the  additional  name  and  arms  of  Gray.  He 
has  three  daughters  and  a  son,  who  are  all  devoted  to  horses.” 

After  the  war  (when  we  lived  in  Peeblesshire  for  eighteen 
months)  I  used  to  still  have  an  occasional  day  with  the 
L.  and  S.  I  commenced  doing  this  through  the  kindness  of 
Jack  Woodger,  their  huntsman,  as  I  could  go  to  the  kennels, 
Golf  hall,  for  a  night  before  hunting  at  any  time,  just  as 
my  mother  used  to  do  when  she  came  across  from  Fife  in 
the  long  ago.  This  “  repeating  of  history  ”  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and  well  I  remember  the  first  time  I  did  this. 
I  arrived  late  one  evening.  Woodger1  had  been  called  out 
on  duty,  and  I  was  welcomed  by  his  niece.  Miss  Mason. 
After  a  cosy  tea  I  sat  by  the  fire,  provided  with  a  book 
about  foxes  and  the  happiest  thoughts  imaginable.  Sitting 
there  in  the  “  present  ”  sent  my  thoughts  dancing  off  into 
the  past,  and  the  tune  of  that  charming  old  song  “  Framed 
in  Oak  ”  came  into  my  mind,  and  verses  began  to  form 
themselves  to  suit  the  occasion.  To  the  lilt  of  that  song 
I  saw  “  Pictures  framed  in  Oak,”  and  made  up  the  following 
verses  ere  the  evening  was  over  : — 

“As  I  thought,  thought,  thought,  the  while  I  rested  there, 

And  I  dreamed,  dreamed,  dreamed,  and  how  much  I  seemed  to  care  : 

As  I  saw,  saw,  saw,  a  vision  my  fancy  caught, 

It  was  of  ‘  Our  Master  ’ 2  in  my  father’s  3  old  place, 

As  I  thought,  thought,  thought.” 


1  Jack  Woodger  for  many  years  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
L.  and  S.  After  leaving  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Hounds  he  became 
second  whip  at  Golfhall,  and  later  he  left  to  whip-in  to  the  Cheshire, 
where  he  remained  until  1913,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  hunts¬ 
man  to  the  L.  and  S.  He  cherishes  a  happy  recollection  of  a  visit 
“  The  Squire  ”  paid  to  the  kennels  when  he  was  just  a  lad  and  Sam  Morgan 
was  huntsman  at  Golfhall.  Her  appreciations  of  his  efficiency  in  kennel 
were  expressed  by  many  kind  words,  such  as  give  encouragement  to  the 
young,  as  well  as  material  reward. 

2  Mr  J.  H.  Rutherfurd. 

3  Captain  George  Cheape. 


.  Rutherfurd,  M.F.  H.,  The  Linlithgow  and  Jack  Woodger,  Huntsman  to  The  Linlithgow  and 

Stirlingshire.  1924.  Stirlingshire  Foxhounds.  1924. 
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And  after  Woodger’s  return,  the  lilt  of  this  song  was  still 
music  to  my  mind,  and  I  saw  other  “  pictures  in  the  fire,” 
of  past  and  present  days  : — 

“  So  while  we  talked,  talked,  talked,  in  a  huntsman’s  cosy  lair, 

And  he  heard,  heard,  heard,  of  others  who’d  gathered  there, 

And  I  saw  all,  all,  in  vision  of  passing  thought, 

For  here  was  Jack  Woodger  in  Beavan’s  old  place 
As  we  talked,  talked,  talked. 

Here  we  hunt,  hunt,  hunt,  and  breathe  the  Pentland  air, 

And  we  dream,  dream,  dream,  in  ‘The  Squire’s’  old  country  where 
I  can  see,  see,  see,  Golfhall  in  a  frame  of  oak, 

The  country  she  spoke  of,  the  places  she  knew, 

And  the  dear,  dear  folk.” 

At  this  same  period,  and  the  last  time  “  The  Squire  ” 
saw  the  Worcestershire  Hounds,  she  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

Bentley  Manor,1 
Worcestershire,  7 th  April  1919. 

The  Foxhounds  have  been  all  through  here  this  morning, 
Norgrove,  Rookery,  laurels,  and  all  blank,  though  foxes  so  often 
seen  about ;  one  went  across  the  lawn  only  two  days  ago.  I 
was  quite  upset,  but  all  say  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  they 
wander.  I  got  so  hot  tramping  after  them,  and  so  sorry  not  to 
hear  the  cry  through  the  laurels  !  A  good  few  people  out,  and 
Mr  Jones  2  worked  hard.  They  all  went  down  the  park.  To  my 
delight  they  found  at  once,  and  ran  round  Thrift  and  on  to  the 
Shadow.  I  hate  them  not  finding  close  by,  though.  Mr  Meadows 
and  I  walked  for  many  hours. 

It  was,  of  course,  “  The  Squire’s  ”  brave  spirit  that  kept 
her  from  completely  breaking  down,  but  from  those  sad  days 
since  1916  we  somehow  knew  her  heart  was  broken,  and 
that,  with  Hugh’s  and  Leslie’s  deaths,  her  joy  of  living  had 
gone.  Hugh  was  her  heir,  and  for  him  Bentley  had  been  her 
care,  and  she  had  prepared  for  him  all  through  her  own 
years  of  possession.  How  she  had  looked  forward  to  the 

1  This  letter  was  written  only  seven  months  before  “The  Squire’s”  death. 

2  M.  F.  H.,  the  Worcestershire.  On  that  sad  day  in  November  when  she 
was  taken  on  her  last  journey  north  and  conveyed  to  Bromsgrove 
Station  by  her  Suffolk  horses,  to  be  followed  by  all  those  who  mourned, 
Mr  Arthur  Jones  paid  a  lasting  respect  to  her  memory  by  attending  the 
funeral,  together  with  his  hunt  staff,  in  uniform,  riding  with  them  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  from  Bentley  Manor. 
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coming  days  when  peace  should  reign  once  more,  and  that 
he  would  once  more  be  at  hand  to  help  her,  now  that  she 
was  getting  older,  and  yet  no  one  could  (even  to  the  last) 
think  of  “  The  Squire  ”  as  old,  but  those  who  knew  her  best 
could  see  the  change.  All  lives  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
but  Hugh’s  life  held  so  much  within  it  for  so  many  another’s 
sake.  In  spite  of  this  life’s  sadness  his  mother  would  not 
sadden  other  lives  so  long  as  she  could  live  to  help  them 
and  give  them  cheer,  and  yet  there  was  that  change — the 
seeking  for  solitude  and  quiet — which  was  foreign  to  her. 
Yet  she  loved  to  speak  of  past  sporting  days,  and  her  music 
was  a  great  consoler,  especially  those  Highland  melodies 
which  she  associated  with  her  children  and  friends  and  those 
“  favourite  ”  songs  she  had  so  often  played  to  sympathetic 
listeners.  And  then  sometimes  she  would  quote  those  lines 
written  by  dear  Whyte-Melville : — 

“  I  have  lived  my  life — I  am  nearly  done — 

I  have  played  the  game  all  round  ; 

But  I  freely  confess  that  the  best  of  my  fun 
I  owe  it  to  horse  and  hound.” 


But  even  so,  although  she  felt  her  life  was  nearing  its 
end,  she  always  looked  to  the  hilltops,  always  towards  those 
heights  which  require  such  as  she  to  escort  human  nature 
across  the  intervening  valleys  ere  the  ascent  is  at  hand, 
to  show  the  extent  of  life’s  real  view,  the  extent  of  good  and 
of  love. 

“  For  though  her  smile  was  sad  and  faint, 

And  though  her  voice  was  low, 

She  never  uttered  a  complaint, 

Nor  hinted  at  her  woe  ; 

Nor  harboured  in  her  gentle  breast 
The  lightest  thought  of  ill, 

Giving  all,  forgiving  all, 

Pure  and  perfect  still. 


Confiding  when  the  world  was  hard, 

And  kind  when  it  was  cold, 

What  wealth  of  love  was  stored  and  barred 
Within  that  heart  of  gold  ! 

Exulting  every  grief  to  share, 

And  every  task  fulfil  ; 

Giving  all,  forgiving  all, 

Fond  and  faithful  still.” 

— Whyte-Melville. 
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Of  her  three  sons  only  Ronald  was  spared  to  her.  Brig.- 
General  Ronald  Cheape,1  of  Wellfield  and  Tiroran,  joined  his 
regiment  from  India  (the  ist  K.D.G.’s)  early  in  November 
1914.  He  was  awarded  the  M.C.  for  gallantry  at  Chateau 
of  Hooge  early  1915,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1916  went  as 
second  in  command  to  7th  Black  Watch,  commanding  that 
regiment  in  July  1916.  He  was  their  C.O.  at  battle  of  Beau¬ 
mont  Hamel,  November  1916,  and  then  got  command  14th 
Royal  Irish  Rifles  in  January  1917.  He  led  them  in  the  battle 
of  Messines,  9th  June.  Later  he  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  86th  Infantry  Brigade,  which  took  Langemark. 
He  was  made  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  on  promotion  to  Major, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Cambrai  and  the  defence  of  Massnieres, 
for  which  he  received  D.S.O.,  November  1917.  Later  he 
was  at  Passchendaele  and  the  defence  of  Hazebrouck, 
1918  ;  battle  of  Ypres,  September  1918 ;  and  the  advance 
into  Belgium.  He  marched  to  Cologne  after  the  Armistice, 
and  his  was  the  first  brigade  over  Hohenzollem  Bridge. 
My  brother  commanded  his  brigade  in  the  Army  of 
Occupation  for  three  months,  and  received  C.M.G.  and 
bar  to  D.S.O.  after  the  battle  of  Ypres,  1918,  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  with  bar,  after  the  battle  of  Langemark. 
His  promotions  and  successes  came  as  balm  to  “  The 
Squire.” 

The  following  summer,  in  spite  of  all  her  sorrows  and  ill- 
health,  she  felt  her  Mull  people  must  not  be  lonely.  So  in 
the  summer  of  1919,  and  for  the  last  time,  she  braved  the 
lor  .;  journey  and  the  sea-crossing  from  Oban,  and  there  she 
remained  at  Inniemore  giving  happiness  and  doing  her  brave 
best  to  share  in  it  with  all  around  her,  until  September,  when 
she  returned  to  Bentley.  But,  alas !  the  end  came  in 
November.  That  last  month — as  she  lived  so  she  died,  a 
brave  gentlewoman.  She  would  speak  of  the  past,  and 
never  complain  of  the  present,  remembering  so  distinctly  her 
happy  sporting  days  of  the  long  ago  in  Fife  and  in  Mid¬ 
lothian,  her  beloved  Bentley,  her  lost  children,  and  of  her 
friends,  and  of  what  friendship  had  meant  in  her  life.  And 
then  came  that  wonderful  “  mirage,”  that  unconsciousness 
which  brings  peace — a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 
She  had  no  more  pain.  She  was  crossing  the  borderland  to 

1  Of  my  brother’s  success  in  the  world  of  sport  since  these  days  of  war, 
most  of  us  are  well  aware. 


“The  Squire”  (Mrs  Cheape)  at  Bentley  Manor.  1918. 

A  Last  Photograph. 
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join  those  she  loved  and  had  lost,  and  I  cherish  her  last 
words  to  me  beyond  all  else,  as  she  said,  “  Listen,  I  can  hear 
Daisy  singing.” 

“  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still  will  lead  me  on, 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till  the  night  is  gone  ; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile.” 


“  That  Return  Journey  ”  or  "  Hacking  Home.” 

In  Mr  Richard  King’s  words,  life  is  full  of  heights — one 
after  another, — and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  yet  another 
and  a  higher  peak  before  us  keeps  us  humble,  prevents  us 
from  letting  go,  and  in  thus  retaining  our  hold  on  ourselves 
helps  us  to  keep  a  hold  on  happiness.  So  “  The  Squire’s  ” 
return  journey  (as  she  “  hacked  home  ”  along  the  quiet 
lanes)  was  but  a  descent  to  ascend  once  more  a  little  later 
on,  and  to  ascend  higher.  And  comfort  lies  in  the  lines  : — 

“  Oh,  big  things  grow  weary,  and  dull  care  grows  strong, 

’Tis  the  small  things  that  matter — 

The  lilt  of  a  song — the  sight  of  a  moonbeam  aslant  on  the  grass, 
The  smile  from  a  real  friend, 

The  birds  as  they  pass. 

God  gave  us  the  big  things  to  prove  us,  they  say, 

But  He  sent  us  the  small  things 
To  lighten  our  way  !  ” 

And  to  continue  in  Mr  King’s  wording  in  ‘  The  Return 
Journey  ’  : — 

“Not  the  journey  out  but  the  coming  back  is  the  supreme 
test  of  a  man  or  woman’s  character,  also  of  the  real  success  he 
or  she  has  made  of  it  :  the  journey  out  is  so  full  of  excitement, 
high  endeavour,  struggle,  perhaps  victory,  possibly  defeat ;  but 
in  every  case  full  of  those  dreams  of  triumph  which  spur  us  on 
and  are  to  happiness  so  very  near  akin.  Time  cannot  stand 
still — the  summit  has  been  reached.  Gently,  almost  unconsciously, 
we  must  wander  down  on  the  other  side  back  to  ourselves — who 
alone  will  show  us  the  sum  total  of  our  success  or  our  failure.” 

And  so  also  did  “  The  Squire  ”  look  upon  life  from  this 
point  of  view.  She  lived  appreciating  the  simple  great 
things,  the  pleasures  that  should  most  enchant  us  which  are 
honourable  milestones  when  we  are  “ hacking  home”  in  the 
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evening  of  our  days.  With  all  her  accomplishments,  her 
possessions,  her  sport,  her  unlimited  interests  in  life,  her 
friendships,  and  her  hosts  of  acquaintances,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  so  great  within  her  as  was  her  womanliness. 

Those  latter  years,  (the  light  and  shade  of  which  Mr  Richard 
King  knows  so  well),  that  part  of  life’s  journey  when 
the  summit  of  success  is  reached,  there  is  the  inevitable 
descent.  When  the  glow  was  in  the  west  “  The  Squire  ” 
understood  this.  She  had  that  charm  and  delicate  insight 
in  life  which  was  so  naturally  hers,  and  to  her  it  was  “  hack¬ 
ing  home,”  in  comparison  with  the  modem  rush  of  life,  and 
those  who  hasten  this  return  journey. 

“  Breezes  that  your  wheels  o’erlap 
Whisper  round  us  as  we  ride  ; 

Ours  the  star-bedusted  deep 

That  your  misted  windows  hide  ; 

And  while  speed  may  waft  you  soon 
To  your  halls  of  warmth  and  light, 

Is  not  ours  the  magic  moon, 

Spilling  silver  from  the  night?” 

— W.  O. 

That  great  test — after  having  got  all  you  want,  as  “  The 
Squire  ”  knew  she  had  from  early  years — is  not  to  let  your 
interest,  your  enthusiasms,  your  efforts  degenerate  into  a 
kind  of  unlovely  ennui,  just  because  it  came  your  way. 
Surely  “  The  Squire  ”  passed  this  test.  It  was  of  what  she 
made  of  each  following  morning  in  her  life,  the  life  within 
herself,  brave  and  unselfish,  that  counted  to  the  very  end. 

By  her  life  and  by  her  example  “  The  Squire’s  ”  eleven 
grandchildren  have  inherited  and  are  able  to  share  that 
inheritance,  traditional  of  all  that  is  best  in  life,  in  which 
neither  money  nor  possessions  count  at  all.  They  know 
from  her  example  that  the  best  in  life  is  love  and  work,  and 
may  the  sport  she  loved  continue  within  themselves,  to 
encourage  and  fit  them  for  that  life  with  all  it  grants  them, 
which  is  but  a  hunting  run  ! 

“  The  dusk  is  down  on  the  river  meadows, 

The  moon  is  climbing  above  the  fir, 

The  lane  is  crowded  with  creeping  shadows, 

The  distant  gorse  is  a  dreamy  blur  ; 

The  last  of  the  light  is  almost  gone, 

But  hark  !  they’re  running  ! 

They’re  running  on  ! 


That  Return  Journey — or,  Hacking  Home. 


{The  Author — Photo  hy  H.  Parker. 

“  Twilight  gathers  and  ends  our  play. 

Hoofs  in  the  distance  echo  away  ; 

Shadows  in  the  dusk  we  pass  .  .  . 

Come  what  may,  we  have  had  our  day 

Over  the  grass.”  — W.  O. 


{Photo  by  Benzie,  Bathgate. 

“  The  count  of  the  years  is  steadily  growing  ; 

The  old  give  way  to  the  eager  young  .  .  . 

And  hark  !  They’re  running  ! 

They’re  running  on  !” 
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The  tale  of  the  year  is  steadily  growing, 

The  old  give  way  to  the  eager  young. 

Still  on  the  hill  is  the  loud  horn  blowing, 

Still  do  the  driving  hounds  give  tongue 
Good  men  follow  the  good  men  gone — } 

And  hark  !  They’re  running  ! 

They’re  running  on  !  ” 

— W.  O. 

But  for  our  generation  the  “  spirit  ”  of  Bentley  is  gone, 
though  not  its  homeliness.  That  spirit  through  which  some 
wonderful  “  spark  ”  in  “  The  Squire’s  ”  nature  ignited  her 
personality  into  a  power  almost  electrical — an  inspiration 
soulful  and  elevating.  Her  hounds  seemed  to  be  a  medium 
through  which  she  could  accomplish  her  life’s  ideal — that 
of  unselfish  generosity,  of  giving  pleasure  and  sharing  success 
or  adversity  with  others  by  a  true  fellowship,  of  welcoming 
with  both  hands  her  friends  of  all  classes.  Their  ready  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  warm-heartedness,  her  simplicity  and  trans¬ 
parent  honesty,  gained  for  her  a  crown  woven  of  precious 
memories,  won  by  her  happy  nature,  her  goodness,  her 
loyalty,  and  her  sufferings  on  behalf  of  others. 

“No  cry  of  hounds  the  stillness  breaks 
This  January  morn  : 

No  thunder  of  hoofs,  no  echoing  voice, 

No  note  of  huntsman’s  horn. 

Drips  every  tree  and  leafless  branch, 

Mist  shrouds  both  park  and  hill. 

Thus  nature  weeps  in  sympathy, 

Mourning  the  heart  that’s  still.” 

— J.  H.  R.1 


1  M.F.H.,  L.  &  S. 
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A  VALEDICTION. 

Bentley — 1920  and  Onward. 

When  Autumn  returns  with  its  balmy  November, 
The  cry  of  the  hounds  and  heat  of  the  chase, 

I  pause  as  I  pass  by  the  spot  and  remember 
The  solemn  procession — the  beautiful  face. 


In  1924,  following  the  author’s  suggestion  that  a  window 
to  “  The  Squire’s  ”  memory  should  be  placed  in  the  little 
church  of  St  Mary’s  at  Lower  Bentley,  and  a  tablet  at 
Haselor,  her  ambition  was  realised,  and  subscriptions  were 
collected  from  all  those  who  wished  to  give  in  remembrance 
of  one  who  had  lived  for  the  happiness  of  others. 

On  14th  September  1924,  the  week  before  the  Bentley 
memorial  was  unveiled,  the  Haselor  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  ancient  church,  which  stands  high,  overlooking  the 
peaceful  vale  country  which  she  loved.  The  tablet,  which 
was  erected  by  her  tenants  and  friends  of  Haselor,  is  in¬ 
scribed  : — 

IN  AFFECTIONATE  MEMORY 
OF 

MAUDE  MARY  CHEAPE, 

THE  SQUIRE  OF  BENTLEY  AND  HASELOR, 

BY  WHOM  THE  EAST  WINDOW  IN  THIS  CHURCH  WAS  ERECTED. 

BORN  DEC.  2 1ST,  1853.  DIED  NOV.  2 1ST,  1919,  AT 
BENTLEY  MANOR. 

A  JUST  AND  GOOD  WOMAN,  A  KIND  AND  GENEROUS  FRIEND. 

Canon  Eagles  of  Coughton,  Warwickshire  (an  old  friend 
of  “  The  Squire’s  ”)  conducted  the  dedication  service,  and 
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preached  from  the  text,  “  We  stand  on  holy  ground.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  said  : — 

“  These  words  appear  specially  suitable  for  our  consideration 
when  we  have  met  together  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
and  to  dedicate  the  tablet  in  loving  memory  of  one  who  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  parish.  She  always  held  this 
church  in  great  regard  and  reverence,  and  not  only  placed  the 
beautiful  east  window  which  adorns  the  sanctuary  in  memory 
of  her  father,  Richard  Hemming,  some  years  ago,  but  also  some 
of  the  pews  owe  the  position  they  occupy  to  her  generosity. 
Her  benefactions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  church, 
for  it  was  her  constant  thought  and  endeavour  to  do  what  she 
could  to  brighten  the  lot  of  those  in  this  parish  who  were  less 
fortunately  possessed  of  this  world’s  goods  than  herself.  This 
she  did  in  many  ways  that  I  need  not  mention,  but  of  which  most 
of  you  here  to-night  are  well  aware.  No  one  ever  possessed  a 
kindlier  heart  than  hers,  and  I  well  remember,  when  about 
thirty-four  years  ago  I  was  staying  with  her  in  the  Isle  of  Mull 
in  Scotland,  how  deeply  moved  she  was  upon  my  telling  her  that 
I  had  heard  that  morning  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  father  of  a 
family  in  my  parish.  She  at  once  acted  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  recorded  in  the  Holy  Gospel  to-day,  and  generously 
placed  in  my  hands  a  cheque  for  a  handsome  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widowed  mother  and  fatherless  children. 

“  And  indeed  it  may  be  without  exaggeration  said  of  her,  as 
of  Dorcas  of  old,  that  she  was  full  of  good  works  and  almsgiving, 
which  she  did,  and  many  here  will  look  back  on  her  life  with 
happy  and  grateful  recollections.” 

The  very  beautiful  memorial  window  at  Bentley,  erected 
by  her  family,  her  tenants,  and  her  friends,  was  unveiled 
on  21st  September  1924.  The  number  of  subscribers  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  expectations,  and  these  subscriptions  came  from 
all  classes  and  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  even 
far  beyond  the  shores  of  England.  Two  side  lights  were 
also  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  “  The  Squire’s  ”  daughters, 
Katie  and  Daisy — both  drowned  at  sea. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Ellerton,  Vicar  of  Tardebigge,  conducted 
the  service,  and  in  his  sermon  pointed  out  that  such  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  so  beloved  as  “  The  Squire  ” 
was  not  only  an  abiding  beauty  to  the  church,  but  would 
serve  to  show  to  future  generations  when  there  may  be  no 
Squires  (if  such  should  ever  come  to  pass)  that  the  people 
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of  Bentley  and  of  England  had  known  what  it  was  to  appre¬ 
ciate  those  in  that  position,  and  to  honour  them. 

The  windows  were  unveiled  by  Sheila,  Patsy,  and  Lindsay 
Ellis,  representing  “  The  Squire’s  ”  grandchildren,  assisted 
by  three  children  irom  Bentley  School,  representing  the 
Bentley  estate. 

“And  down  by  the  Thrift,  Bentley  oak-trees  are  shading 
That  fairest  of  spots  in  the  whole  of  our  shire. 

The  gold  of  the  Autumn  is  silently  fading 

Around  the  memorial  we  give  to  ‘  Our  Squire.  ” 


And  may  this  memorial  also  remind  all  those  who  follow 
on  in  the  passing  years  across  the  land  she  loved,  that  their 
Squire  loved  courage  and  kindness,  and  was  a  gallant  sports¬ 
woman,  and  that  here,  beside  Bentley  Thrift,  “  the  fairest 
of  fox-coverts  in  the  whole  of  our  shire,”  may  the  cry  of 
hounds  ever  the  stillness  break  to  the  note  of  huntsman’s 
horn,  and  may  all  other  coverts  and  land  of  the  Bentley 
estate  come  under  the  care  of  those  who  will  remember  her 
traditions  and  realise  that  “  the  sport  of  kings  ”  must  reign 
supreme  to  the  honour  of  “  The  Squire  of  Bentley  ” — and 
of  fox-hunting. 

“  Not  for  the  lust  of  killing,  not  for  the  places  of  pride, 

Not  for  the  hate  of  the  hunted,  we  English  saddle  and  ride, 

But  because  in  the  gift  of  our  fathers  the  blood  in  our  veins  that  flows 
Must  answer  for  ever  and  ever  the  challenge  of  ‘  Yonder  he  goes.’” 

— W.  O. 


Ditat  Virtus.  May  valour  flourish. 
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nals,  67,  69,  75,  104-110, 
112-113,  139-141. 

Death  of,  319-320. 
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Cheape,  Mrs  (of  Bentley).  See 
under  “  S  ” — “  The  Squire.” 
Cheape,  Catherine  Beatrice, 

“  Katie  ”  (afterwards  Mrs  Cay), 
346-347. 

Cheape,  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Hugh 
Annesley  (afterwards  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Hugh  Annesley 

Gray-Cheape),  87,  145,  229. 
Biography  Notes  of,  380-384. 
Coming  of  age  celebrations, 
315-316. 

Death  of,  378. 

Letter  to  the  author,  301-303. 
South  African  War  Experi¬ 
ences,  320-321,  352. 

Cheape,  Brig.  -  General  George 
Ronald  Hamilton,  45,  91, 

317. 

South  African  War  Experi¬ 
ences,  321. 

Late  war,  388. 

Cheape,  Major  Leslie  St  Clair, 
45,  59,  145,  285,  291,  298. 
Death  of,  355. 

Letters  to  author,  &c.,  358. 
Poem  to,  357. 

Polo  Memories,  359-372. 
Cheape,  Helen  Margaret  (Daisy), 
255-265. 

Death  of,  266-269. 

Chesshire,  Bailiff,  31,  33,  34, 
187,  188. 

Childers,  Hugh  Yardley,  26. 
Clark,  George  (First  Whip),  253, 

318. 

Death  of,  351. 

Clive,  Lady  Mary,  65. 

Cookes,  Mr,  11,  26,  35,  36,  38, 
50,  51,  66,  67. 

Cookes,  Sir  Thomas,  37. 

Cope,  Mrs  E.,  192. 

Cornforth,  Joe  (Whipper-in),  86, 
89. 

Corbett,  Mr  Uvedale,  94. 
Cotswold  Kennels,  275. 
Cotesworth,  Edward  (huntsman), 
304. 

Cotesworth,  Mrs,  142. 

Coventry,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Chas., 
354. 


Craddock,  Mr  (of  Quorn  Court), 
331,  332. 

Craven,  Lady,  281. 

Cunningham.  Alex,  (stud-groom), 
137. 

Dallas,  C.,  290. 

Dalzell,  Miss,  282,  283. 

Davies,  Tom,  300. 

Didcot,  252,  253. 

Dolbin,  Mr  (Vicar  of  Ipsley),  38, 
193. 

Donoghue,  Stephen,  297. 
Draycott,  Anne,  26. 

Dubourg,  Seymour,  253,  279. 
Dudley,  Lord,  300. 

Eagles,  Rev.  C.  F.,  and  Mrs,  192, 
393. 

Ellerton,  Rev.  F.  J.  (Vicar  of 
Tardebigge),  393. 

Elliot,  J.  M.  K.,  334. 

Emms,  John,  292. 

Esdale  (of  Barley),  290. 

Eyston,  Squire,  272. 

Fairfax-Blakeborough,  Major  J., 
second  part  of  Foreword,  xiii, 
331. 

Feckenham  Forest,  50. 

Fellows,  J.,  297. 

Ferguson,  Sir  James,  66. 

Firr,  Mr  and  Mrs  Tom,  332. 

“  Flying  Fox,”  297. 

Forbes,  Mr  (of  Callander),  123. 
Fox,  Mr  George  Lane,  108. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  74. 

Gardyne,  Colonel  Greenhill,  77, 
85,  125,  165. 

Gentle,  Miss  (of  Kilwhis),  173. 
“Gin  and  Beer,”  300. 

Gilmour,  Sir  John  and  Lady  (of 
Montrave),  173. 

Glaschorrie,  1,  39,  55,  56,  60, 
61,  62,  63,  64. 

Goat  Show,  82. 

Goats,  wild,  203. 

Golfhall,  128,  142,  148,  374,  384. 
Goodall,  George,  95. 

Goodricke,  Sir  Harry,  62. 
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Gough,  General  Hugh,  48,  68. 
Gough,  Mrs  (previously  Miss 
Beatrice  Hemming),  48,  68. 
Gough,  Wilfred,  48. 

Gough,  Victoria  Maud,  68. 
Graham,  Sir  R.,  286,  290. 

Grant,  Frank,  297,  318. 
Gray-Cheape,  Mrs,  352. 

Great  Alne,  1,  53. 

Griffith,  Hugh  D.,  1,  30. 

Griffiths,  Edward,  1,  4,  5. 

15  Grosvenor  Place,  65. 


Haig,  Mr  Hugo,  173. 

Haines,  Mr,  279. 

Hall,  Mr  and  Mrs,  212,  213. 
Harcourt,  Squire,  281. 

Hatt,  Mr,  279. 

Haselor,  1,  52,  191. 

Church,  53,  191. 

Coverts,  194,  195. 

Parish  Register,  19,  191. 

“  The  Bentley  ”  at,  238-243. 
Haywood,  Squire,  4,  25. 
Hemming,  Richard  (“  The 

Squire’s  ”  great-grandfather), 
20,  55. 

Hemming,  William  (“  The 

Squire’s  ”  grandfather),  1, 

21. 

Funeral  of,  23. 

Hemming,  Walter  (“The 

Squire’s  ”  uncle),  21. 
Hemming,  Richard,  “  R.  H.” 
(“The  Squire’s”  father),  1, 
21,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  35,  36, 
38,  43,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  63,  64,  65,  66. 

Death  of.  Chap.  X.,  183. 
Memorial  to,  192. 

Hemming,  Mrs  (“  The  Squire’s  ” 
mother),  1. 

Hemming,  Norman  Charles,  41. 
Hemming,  Frank,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  48,  67. 

Death  of,  44. 

Hemming,  Florence  (afterwards 
Mrs  Boyd  Rochfort),  48,  66,  68. 
Hemming,  Beatrice  (afterwards 
Mrs  Hugh  Gough),  48,  68,  87. 


Hemming,  Gwendoline  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs  Wood),  48,  71. 

Hemming,  Ethelinda  Favoretta, 
“  Fay  ”  (afterwards  Mrs  Ing¬ 
ram),  44,  45. 

Hertford,  Marchioness  of,  192. 

Heseltine,  Major  Godfrey,  287, 
290,  291. 

Hindlip,  Lord,  25,  41,  95. 

Humphries,  E.  H.,  166. 

Hunter,  Mr  (Vicar  of  Tanworth), 
38,  193. 

Inchdairnie,  93. 

Ingram,  Walter,  44. 

Death  of,  45. 

Ingram,  Mrs,  45,  46,  48,  87. 
Death  of,  47. 

Ingram,  Walterina  (afterwards 
Mrs  Kennard),  46,  47. 

Inniemore,  s.s.,  214,  216,  260. 

Isle  of  Mull,  77,  Chap.  VIII. 

Irvine  (the  ostler),  58. 

Irving,  Washington,  197. 

Ismay,  Lady  Margaret,  192. 

Ismay,  Miss  Margaret  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs  Ronald  Cheape), 
181,  344. 

Jagger,  Mr  S.  C.  T.,  167,  229,  276. 

Jones,  George,  290. 

Johnstone,  Gwen,  290. 

Kelly,  Mr,  286,  289. 

Kennard,  Captain  Malcolm,  R.N., 
47. 

Lamont,  John,  379. 

Lascelles,  Gerald,  290,  293. 

Lay,  Mr  Ben  (of  Harwell),  274. 

Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
Hounds,  74,  127,  146,  373,  384. 

Livingstone,  Eliza,  78. 

Livingstone,  Hugh  (“  The 
Squire’s”  piper),  264,  338,  373. 

Lovell,  Mr,  290. 

Lovell,  Frances,  290. 

Lovell,  Helen,  290. 

Lovell,  Maudie,  290. 

Lyndhurst,  285. 

Lucas-Lucas,  Mr  H.  F.,  379. 
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